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CHAPTER I. 

DnOEUnON OF A PALACE IN A YALLZT. 

"VTB who listen with credulity to the whis- 
pers of fancy, and pursue with eagerness 
the phantoms of hope ; who expect that age 
will perform the promises of youth, and that 
the deficiencies of the present day wUl be 
supplied by the morrow ; attend to the his- 
tory of Rasselas, prince of Abyssinia. 

Rasselas was the fourth son of the mighty 
emperor, in whose dominions the Father of 
Waters begins his course; whose bounty 
pours down the streams of plenty, and scat- 
ters over half the world the harvests of 
Egypt. 

According to the custom which has descen- 
ded firom age to age among the monarchs of 
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the torrid zone, Basselas was confined in a 
private palace, with the other sons and daugh 
ters of Abyssinian royalty, till the order of 
succession should call him to the throne. 

The place, which the wisdom or policy of 
antiquity had destined for the residence of 
the Abyssinian princes, was aq)acious valley 
in the kingdom of Amhara, surrounded on 
every side by mountains, of which the sum- 
mits overhang the middle part The only 
passage by which it could be entered was a 
a cavern that passed under a rock, of which 
it has long been disputed whether it was the 
work of nature or of human industry. The 
outlet of the cavern was concealed by a thick 
wood, and the mouth which opened into the 
valley was closed with gates of iron forged by 
the artificers of ancient days, so massy that no 
man could without the help of engines open 
or shut them. 

From the mountains on every side, rivulets 
descended that filled all the valley with ver- 
dure and fertility, and formed a lake in the 
middle, inhabited by fish of every species, and 
frequented by every fowl whom nature has 
taught to dip the wing in water. This lake 
discharged its superfluities by a stream which 
entered a dark cleft of the mountain on the 
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northern side, and fell with dreadful noise 
from precipice to precipice till it was heard 
no more. 

The sides of the mountains were covered 
with trees, the banks of the brooks were di- 
versified with flowers; every blast shook 
spices from the rocks, and every month drop- 
ped fruits upon the ground. All animals that 
bite the grass or browse the shrub, whether 
wild or tame, wandered in this extensive cir- 
cuit, secnred from beasts of prey by the moun- 
tains which confined them. On one part 
were flocks and herds feeding in the pastures, 
on another all the beasts of chase frisking in 
the lawns ; the sprightly kid was bounding on 
rocks, the subtle monkey frolicking in the 
trees, and the solemn elephant reposing in 
the shade. All the diversities of the world 
were brought together, the blessings of nature 
were collected, and its evils extracted and ex- 
cluded. 

The valley, wide and fruitful, supplied its 
inhabitants with the necessaries of life, and 
all delights and superfluities were added at the 
annual visit which the emperor paid his chil- 
dren, when the iron gate was opened to the 
sound of music ; and during eight days every 
one that resided in the valley was required to 
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propose whatever might contribute to make 
Beclusion pleasant, to fill up the vacancies of 
attention, and lessen the tediousness of time. 
Every desire was immediately granted. All 
the artificers of pleasure were called to glad- 
den the festivity ; the musicians exerted the 
power of harmony, and the dancers showed 
their activity before the princes, in hope that 
they should pass their lives in this blissful 
captivity ; to which those only were admitted 
whose performance was thought able to add 
novelty to luxury. Such was the appearance 
of security and delight, which this retirement 
afforded, that they, to whom it was new, al- 
ways desired that it might be perpetual ; and 
as those, on whom the iron gate had once 
closed, were never suffered to return, the ef- 
fect of longer experience could not be known. 
Thus every year produced new schemes of 
delight, and new competitors for imprison 
ment. 

The palace stood on an eminence raised 
about thirty paces above the surface of the 
lake. It was divided into many squares or 
courts, built with greater or less magnificence, 
according to the rank of those for whom they 
were designed. The roofs were turned into 
arches of massy stone, joined by a cement that 
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grew harder by time, and the building stood 
from century to century deriding the solstitiall 
rains and equinoctial hurricanes, without need 
of reparation. 

This house, which was so large as to be 
fully known to none but some ancient officers 
who successively inherited the secrets of the 
place, was built as if suspicion herself had 
dictated the plan. To every room there was 
an open and secret passage, every square had 
a communication with the rest, either from 
the upper stories by private galleries, or by 
subterranean passages from the lower apart- 
ments. Many of the columns had unsus- 
pected cavities, in which a long race of mon- 
arohs had deposited their treasures. They 
then closed up the opening with marble, 
which was never to be removed but in the 
utmost exigencies of the kingdom : and re- 
corded their accumulations in a book, whioh 
was itself concealed in a tower not enteied 
but by the emperor, attended by the pri) ce 
who stood next in succession* 

a 
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CHAPTER II. 

THS M800MTEMT OF EASBKLAB IN THE HAPFT TALIIT. 

rXERE the sons and daughters of Abyssinia 
lived only to know the soft vicissitudes 
of pleasure and repose, attended by all that 
were skilful to delight, and gratified with 
whatever the senses can enjoy. They wan- 
dered in gardens of fragrance, and slept 
in the fortresses of security. Every art was 
practised to naake them pleased with their 
own condition. The sages, who instructed 
them, told them of nothing but the miseries 
of public life, and described all beyond the 
mountains as regions of calamity, where dis- 
cord was always raging, and where man prey- 
ed upon man. 

To heighten their opinion of their own fe- 
licity, they were daily entertained with songs, 
the subject of which was the happy valley. 
Their appetites were excited by frequent enu- 
merations of different enjoyments; and revel- 
ry and merriment was the business of every 
hour from the dawn of morning to the close 
of even. 

These methods were generally successful ; 
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few of the princes had ever wished to enlarge 
their bounds, but passed their lives in full 
conviction that they had all within their reach 
that art or nature could bestow, and pitied 
those whom fate had excluded from this seat 
of tranquillity, as the sport of chance and the 
slaves of misery. 

Thus they rose in the morning and lay 
down at night, pleased with each other and 
with themselves ; all but Rasselas, who in the 
twenty-sixth year of his age began to with- 
draw himself flx)m their pastimes and assem- 
blies, and to delight in solitary walks and 
silent meditation. He often sat before tables 
covered with luxury, and forgot to taste the 
dainties that were placed before him ; he rose 
abruptly in the midst of the song and hastily 
retired beyond the sound of music. His at- 
tendants observed the change and endeav- 
oured to renew his love of pleasure; he 
neglected their officiousness, and repulsed 
their invitations, and spent day after day on 
the banks of rivulets sheltered with trees, 
where he sometimes listened to the birds in 
the branches, sometimes observed the fish 
playing in the stream, and anon cast his 
eyes upon the pastures and mountains filled 
with animals, of which some were biting 
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the herbage, and some sleeping among the 
bushes. 

This singularity of his humour made him 
much observed. One of the sages, in whose 
conversation he had formerly delighted, fol* 
lowed him secretly, in hope of discovering 
the cause of his disquiet. Rasselas, who 
knew not that any one was near him, having 
for some time fixed his eyes upon the goats 
that were browsing among the rocks, began 
to compare their condition with his own. 

"What," said he, "makes the difference 
between man and all the rest of the animal 
creation ? Every beast that strays beside me 
has the same corporeal necessities with my- 
self: he is hungry and crops the grass, he is 
thirsty and drinks the stream, his thirst and 
hunger are appeased, he is satisfied and sleeps ; 
he rises again and is hungry, he is again fed 
and is at rest. I am hungry and thirsty like 
him, but when thirst and hunger cease I am 
not at rest ; I am, like him, pained with want, 
but am not, like him, satisfied with fulness. 
The intermediate hours are tedious and 
gloomy ; I long again to be hungry, that I 
may again quicken my attention. The birds 
pick the berries or the corn, and fly away to 
the groves, where they sit in seeming happi 
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ness on the branches, and waste their lives in 
tuning one unvaried series of sounds. I like- 
wise can call the lutanist and the singer, bui 
the sounds that pleased me yesterday weary 
me to-day, and will grow yet more wearisome 
to-mcHTow. I can discover within me no 
power of perception which is not glutted with 
its proper pleasure, yet I do not feel myself 
delighted. Man surely has some latent sense 
for which this place affords no gratification ; 
or he has some desires, distinct from sense, 
which must be satisfied before he can be 
happy." 

After this he lifted up his head, and, see- 
ing the moon rising, walked towards the 
palace. As he passed through the fields, and 
saw the animals around him, " Ye," said he, 
" are happy, and need not envy me that walk 
thus among you, burdened with myself; nor 
do I, ye gentle beings, envy your felicity ; for 
it is not the felicity of man. I have many 
distresses from which ye are free : I fear pain 
when I do not feel it; I sometimes shrink at 
evils recollected, and sometimes start at evils 
anticipated. Surely the equity of Providence 
has balanced peculiar sufferings with peculiar 
enjoyments." 

With observations like these the prince 
2* B 
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amused himself as he returned ; uttering them 
with a plaintive voice, yet with a look that 
discovered him to feel some complacence in 
his own perspicacity, and to receive some 
solace of the miseries of life from conscious- 
ness of the delicacy with which he felt, and 
the eloquence with which he bewailed them* 
He mingled cheerfully in the diversions of 
the evening, and all rejoiced to find that his 
heart was lightened. 



CHAPTER III. 

TBS WAMTB OF HIM THAT WANTS NOTHING. 
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N the next day his old instructor, imagin- 
ing that he had now made himself ac- 
quainted with his disease of mind, was in 
hope of curing it by counsel, and officiously 
sought an opportunity of conference ; which 
the prince having long considered him as one 
whose intellects were exhausted, was not very 
willing to afford : ** Why," said he, " does this 
man thus intrude upon me ; shall I be never 
suffered to forget those lectures which pleased 
only while they were new, and to becoma 
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new again must be forgotten?" He then 
walked into the wood, and composed himself 
to his usual meditations; when, before his 
thoughts had taken any settled form, he per- 
ceived his pursuer at his side, and was at first 
prompted by his impatience to go hastily 
away ; but being unwilling to offend a man 
whom he had once reverenced and still loved, 
he invited him to sit down with him on the 
bank. 

The old man, thus encouraged, began to 
lament the change which had been lately ob- 
served in the prince, and to inquire why he so 
often retired from the pleasures of the palace, 
to loneliness and silence 7 '' I fiy from pleas- 
ure," said the prince, " because pleasure has 
ceased to please ; I am lonely because I am 
miserable, and am unwilling to cloud with 
my presence the happiness of others." " You, 
sir," said the sage, " are the first who has 
complained of misery in the happy vaUey. I 
hope to convince you that your complaints 
have no real cause. You are here in full 
possessi'jn of all that the emperor of Abys- 
sinia can bestow ; here is neither labour to 
be endured nor danger to be dreaded, yet 
here is all that labour or danger can procure 
or purchase. Look round and tell me whidb 
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of yoTir wants is without supply ; if you want 
nothing how are you unhappy ?" 

" That I want nothing," said the prince, 
" or that I know not what I want, is the cause 
of my complaint. If I had any known want^ 
I should have a certain wish; that wish 
would excite endeavour, and I should not 
then repine to see the sun move so slowly to- 
wards the western mountain, or lament when 
the day breaks, and sleep will no longer hide 
me from myself. When I see the kids and 
the lambs chasing one another, I fancy that I 
should be happy if I had something to pur- 
sue. But, possessing all that I can want, I 
find one day and one hour exactly like an- 
other, except that the latter is still more te- 
dious than the former. Let your experience 
inform me how the day may now seem aa 
short as in my childhood, while nature waa 
yet fresh, and every moment showed me what 
I never had observed before. I have already 
enjoyed too much; give me something to 

desire." 

The old man was surprised at this new 
species of affliction, and knew not what to re- 
ply, yet was unwilling to be silent. " Sir," 
said he, " if you had seen the miseries of the 
world, you would know how to value youi 
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present state." " Now," said the prince, "you 
have given me soinetliing to desire; I shall 
long to see the miseries of the world, sinoe 
the sight of them is necessary to happiness " 



CHAPTER IV. 

TEE FRINOB OONnNUES TO GBUVB AMD 1CU8S. 

A T this time the sound of music proclaimed 
the hour of repast, and the conversation 
was concluded. The old man went away 
sufficiently discontented, to find that his 
reasonings had produced the only conclusion 
which they were intended to prevent. But 
in the decline of life shame and grief are of 
short duration ; whether it be that we bear 
easily what we have borne long; or that, 
finding ourselves in age less regarded, we less 
regard others ; or, that we look with slight 
regard upon afflictions to which we know that 
the hand of death is about to put an end. 

The prince, whose views were extended to 
a wider space, could not speedily quiet his 
emotions. He had been before terrified at 
the length of life which nature promised him, 
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because he considered that in a long time 
much must be endured ; he now rejoiced in 
his youth, because in matiy years much might 
be done. 

This first beam of hope, that had been ever 
darted into his mind, rekindled youth in hu 
cheeks, and doubled the lustre of his eyes. 
He was fired with the desire of doing some- 
thing, though he knew not yet with distinct- 
ness either end or means. 

He was now no longer gloomy and unso- 
cial ; but, considering himself as master of a 
secret stock of happiness, which he could 
enjoy only by concealing it, he affected to be 
busy in all schemes of diversion, and endeav- 
oured to make others pleased with the state 
of which he himself was weary. But pleas- 
ures never can be so multiplied or continued 
as not to leave much of life unemployed; 
there were many hours, both of the night 
and day, which he could spend without sus 
picion in solitary thought The load of life 
was much lightened ; he went eagerly into 
the assemblies, because he supposed the fre- 
quency of his presence necessary to the suc- 
cess of his purposes; he retired gladly to 
privacy, because he had now a subject of 
thought 
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His chief amusement was to picture to 
himself that world which he had never seen; 
to place himself in various conditions; to be 
entangled in imaginary difficulties, and t^) be 
engaged in wild adventures ; but his benevo- 
lence always terminated his projects in the 
relief of distress, the detection of fraud, the 
defeat of oppression, and the diffusion of hap- 
piness. 

Thus passed twenty months of the life of 
Easselas. He busied himself so intensely in 
visionary bustle that he forgot his real soli- 
tude; and, amidst hourly preparations for 
the various incidents of human afWliis, ne- 
glected to consider by what means he should 
mingle with mankind. 

One day, as he was sitting on a bank, he 
feigned to himself an orphan virgin roblxjd 
of her little portion by a treacherous lover, 
and crying after him for restitution and 
redress. So strongly was the image im- 
pressed upon his mind that he started up in 
the maid's defence, and ran forward to seize 
the plunderer, with all the eagerness of real 
pursuit. Fear naturally quickens the flight 
of guilt. Easselas could not catch the fugi- 
tive with his ujtmost efforts; but, resolvmg 
to weary, by peTseverance, him whom he 
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could not surpass in speed, he pressed on 
till the foot of the mountain stopped hia 
course. 

Here he recollected himself, and smiled at 
his own useless impetuosity. Then, raising 
his eyes to the mountain, ''This," said he, 
" is the fatal obstacle that hinders at once the 
enjoyment of pleasure, and the exercise of 
virtue. How long is it that my hopes and 
wishes have flown beyond this boundary of 
my life, which yet I never have attempted to 
surmount 1" 

• 

Struck with this reflection, he sat down to 
muse; and remembered, that since he first 
resolved to escape from his confinement, the 
Bun had passed twice over him in his annual 
course. He now felt a degree of regret with 
which he had never been before acquainted. 
He considered how much might have been 
done in the time which had passed, and left 
nothing real behind it. He compared twenty 
months with the life of man. " In life," said 
he, " is not to be counted the ignorance of 
infancy, or imbecility of age. We are long 
before we are able to think, and we soon 
cease from the power of acting. The true 
period of human existence may be reasona- 
bly estimated at forty years, of which I have 
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mused away tlie four and twentieth part 
What I have lost was certain, for I have cer- 
tainly possessed it ; but of twenty months tc 
come who can assure me ?" 

The consciousness of his own folly pierced 
him deeply, and he was long before he could 
be reconciled to himself. " The rest of my 
time," said he, " has been lost by the crime 
or folly of my ancestors and the absurd insti- 
tutions of my country ; I remember it with 
disgust, yet without remorse : but the months 
that have passed since new light darted into 
my soul, since I formed a scheme of reason- 
able felicity, have been squandered by my 
own fault. I have lost that which can never 
be restored ; I have seen the sun rise and set 
for twenty months, an idle gazer on the 
light of heaven : in this time the birds have 
left the nest of their mother, and committed 
themselves to the woods and to the skies : the 
kid has forsaken the teat, and learned by 
degrees to climb the rocks in quest of inde- 
pendent sustenance. I only have made no 
advances, but am still helpless and ignorant. 
The moon, by more than twenty changes, 
admonished me of the flux of life ; the stream 
that lolled before mv feet upbraided my 
inactivity. I sat feasting on intellectual lux- 

3 c 
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ury, regardless alike of the examples of the 
earth, and of the instructions of the planets. 
Twenty months are passed, who shall restore 
them?" 

These sorrowful meditations fastened upon 
his mind; he passed four months in resolving 
to lose no more time in idle resolves; and 
was awakened to more vigorous exertion by 
hearing a maid, who had broken a porcelain 
cup, remark, that what cannot be repaired is 
not to be regretted. 

This was obvious ; and Rasselas reproached 
himself that he had not discovered it, having 
not known or not considered how many useful 
hints are obtained by chance, and how often 
the mind, hurried by her own ardour to dis- 
tant views, neglects the truths that lie open 
before her. He, for a few hours, regretted 
his regret, and from that time bent his whole 
mind upon the means of escaping from the 
valley of happiness. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THB PBIMOS MKDITATES HIS KROAFK. 

jpTE now found that it would be very diffi 
cult to eflfect that which it was very easy 
to suppose effected. When he looked round 
about him, he saw himself confined. by the 
bars of nature, which had never yet been 
broken, and by the gate, through which none 
that once had passed it were ever able to re- 
turn. He was now impatient as an eagle in 
the grate. He passed week after week in 
clambering the mountains, to see if there was 
any aperture which the bushes might conceal, 
but found all the summits inaccessible by their 
prominence. The iron gate he despaired to 
open ; for it was not only secured with all 
the powers of art, but was always watched 
by successive sentinels, and was by its posi- 
tion exposed to the perpetual observation of 
all the inhabitants. 

He then examined the cavern through 
which the waters of the lake were discharged ; 
and, looking down at a time when the suu 
shone strongly upon its mouth, he discovered 
it to be full of broken rocks, which, though 
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they permitted the stream to flow through 
many narrow passages, would stop any body 
of solid bulk. He returned discouraged and 
dejected; but, having now known the blessing 
of hope, resolved never to despair. 

In these fruitless searches he spent ten 
months. The time, however, passed cheer- 
fully away : in the morning he rose with new 
hope, in. the evening applauded his own dili- 
gence, and in the night slept sound after his 
fatigue. He met a thousand amusements 
which beguiled his labour and diversified 
his thoughts. He discerned the various in- 
stincts of animals and properties of plants, 
and found the place replete with wonders, of 
which he purposed to solace himself with the 
contemolation, if he should never be able to 
accomplish his flight; rejoicing that his en- 
deavours, though yet unsuccessful, had sup- 
plied him with a source of inexhaustible 
inquiry. 

But his original curiosity was not yet aba- 
ted ; he resolved to obtain some knowledge 
of the ways of men. His wish still continued, 
but his hope grew less. He ceased to survey 
any longer the walls of his prison, and spared 
to search by new toils for interstices which 
he knew could not be found, yet determined 
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lo keep his design always in view, and laj 
hold on any expedient that time should olTor 



CHAPTER VI. 

A DIBSXBTAnON ON THS ABT OF IXTIirO. 

A MONG the artists that had been allured 
into the happy valley, to labour for the 
accommodation and pleasure of its inhabi- 
tants, was a man eminent for his knowledge of 
the mechanic powers, who had contrived many 
engines both of use and recreation. By a 
wheel which the stream turned he forced the 
water into a tower, whence it was distributed 
to all the apartments of the palace. He erect- 
ed a pavilion in the garden, around which he 
kept the air always cool by artificial showers. 
One of the groves, appropriated to the ladies^ 
was ventilated by fans, to which the rivulet 
that run through it gave a constant motion ; 
the instruments of soft music were placed at 
proper distances, of which some played by 
the impulse of the wind, and some by the 
power of the stream. 
This artist was soinetimes visited by Has- 
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fielas, who was pleased with every kind of 
knowledge, imagining that the time would 
come when all his acquisitions should bo of 
use to him in the open world. He came one 
day to amuse himself in his usual manner, 
and found the master busy in building a sail- 
ing chariot: he saw that the design was 
practicable upon a level surface, and with ex- 
pressions of great esteem solicited its comple- 
tion. The workman was pleased to find him- 
self so much regarded by the prince, and re- 
solved to gain yet higher honours. "Sir," 
said he, "you have seen but a small part of 
what the mechanic sciences can perform. I 
have been long of opinion, that instead of the 
tardy conveyance of ships and chariots, man 
might use the swifter 'migration of wings ; 
that the fields of air are open to knowledge, 
and that only ignorance and idleness need 
crawl upon the ground." 

This hint rekindled the prince's desire of 
passing the mountains : having seen what the 
mechanist had already performed, he was 
willing to fancy that he could do more; yet 
resolved to inquire further, before he suffered 
hope to afflict him by disappointment. " 1 
am afraid," said he to the artist, " that your 
imagination prevails over your dcill, and that 
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you now tell me rather what you wish than 
what you know. Every animal has his ele- 
ment assigned him ; the birds have the air, 
and man and beasts the earth." " So," re- 
plied the mechanist, " fishes have the water, 
in which yet beasts can swim by nature, and 
men by art. He that can swim needs not 
despair to fly ; to swim is to fly in a grosser 
fluid, and to fly is to swim in a subtler. We 
are only to proportion our power of resist- 
ance to the different density of matter 
through which we are to pass. You will be 
necessarily upborne by the air, if you can 
renew any impulse upon it faster than the air 
can recede from the pressure." 

" But the exercise of swimming," said the 
prince, "is Very laborious; the strongest 
limbs are soon wearied ; I am afraid the act 
of flying will be yet more violent ; and wings 
will be of no great use unless we can fly fur- 
ther than we can swim." 

" The labour of rising from the ground," 
Bald the artist, " will be great, as we see it in 
the heavier domestic fowls, but as we mount 
higher, the earth's attraction and the body's 
gravity will be gradually diminished, till we 
shall arrive at a region where the man will 
float in the air without any tendency to fall 
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no care will then be necessary but to move 
forwards, which the gentlest impulse will 
eflfect You, sir, whose curiosity is so exten- 
sive, will easily conceive with what pleasure 
a philosopher, furnished with wings, and 
hovering in the sky, would see the earth, and 
all its inhabitants, rolling beneath him, and 
presenting to him successively, by its diurnal 
motion, all the countries within the same 
parallel. How must it amuse the pendent 
spectator to see the moving scene of land and 
ocean, cities and deserts 1 To survey with 
equal serenity the marts of trade and the 
fields of battle ; mountains infested by bar- 
barians, and fruitful regions gladdened by 
plenty and lulled by peace 1 How easily 
shall we then trace the Nile through all hia 
passage; pass over to distant regions, and 
examine the &ce of nature from one extrem- 
ity to the other 1" 

" All this," said the prince, " is much to be 
desired; but I am afraid that no man will 
, be able to breathe in these regions of specu- 
lation and tranquillity. I have been told 
that respiration is difficult upon lofty moun* 
tains, yet fix)m these precipices, though so 
high as to produce great tenuity of air, it ia 
very easy to ML : therefore I suspeot^ that| 
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fix>m any height where life can be supported, 
there may be danger of too quick descent." 

"Nothing," replied the artist, "will ever 
be attempted, if all possible objections must 
be first overcome. K you will favour my 
project, I will try the first flight at my own 
hazard. I have considered the structure of 
all volant animals, and find the folding 
continuity of the bat's wings most easily 
accommodated to the human form. Upon 
this model I shall begin my task to-morrow, 
and in a year expect to tower into the air 
beyond the malice and pursuit of man. But 
I will work only on this condition, that 
the art shall not be divulged, and that you 
shall not require me to make wings for any 
but ourselves." 

"Why," said Basselas, "should you envy 
others so great an advantage? All skill 
ought to be exerted for universal good; 
every man has owed much to others, and 
ought to repay the kindness that he has 
received." 

"If men were all virtuous," returned the 
artist, "I should with great alacrity teach 
them all to fly. But what would be the 
security of the good, if the bad could 
at pleasure invade them from the sky? 
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Againsi an army sailing through the cloucla> 
neither walls, nor mountains, nor seas could 
afford any security. A flight of northern 
savages might hover in the wind, and light 
at once with irresistible violence upon the 
capital of a fruitful region that was rolling 
under them. Even this valley, the retreat 
of princes, the abode of happiness, might be 
violated by the sudden descent of some of 
the naked nations that swarm on the coast of 
the southern sea." 

The prince promised secrecy, and waited 
for the performance, not wholly hopeless of 
success. He visited the work from time to 
time, observed its progress, and remarked 
many ingenious contrivances to fiicilitate 
motion, and unite levity with strength. The 
artist was every day more certain that he 
should leave vultures and eagles behind him, 
and the contagion of his confidence seized 
upon the prince. 

In a year the wings were finished ; and, 
on a morning appointed, the maker appeared 
furnished for flight on a little promontory: 
he waved his pinions awhile to gather air, 
then leaped from his stand, and in an instant 
dropped into the luke. His wings, which 
were of no use in the air, sustained him in the 
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water, and the prince drew him to land, half 
dead with terror and vexation. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THX PKIXOK nXDS A KAN OF LXARimra 

TTHE prince was not much afflicted by thia 
disaster, having suffered himself to hope 
for a happier event, only because he had no 
other means of escape in view. He still per- 
sisted in his design to leave the happy valley 
by the first opportunity. 

His imagination was now at a stand ; he 
had no prospect of entering into the world ; 
and, notwithstanding all his endeavours to 
support himself, discontent by degrees preyed 
upon him, and he began again to lose his 
thoughts in sadness, when the rainy season, 
which in these countries is periodical, made 
it inconvenient to wander in the woods. 

The rain continued longer and with more 
violence than had ever been known; the 
clouds broke on the surrounding mountains, 
and the torrents streamed into the plain on 
every side, till the cavern was too narrow tc 
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discharge the water. The lake overflowed 
its banks, and all the level of the valley was 
covered with the inundation. The eminence 
on which the palace was built, and some other 
spots of rising ground, were all that the eye 
could now discover. The herds and flocks 
left the pastures, and both the wild beasts 
and the tame retreated to the mountains. 

This inundation confined all the princes to 
domestic amusements, and the attention of 
Basselas was particularly seized by a poem, 
which Imlac rehearsed upon the various con- 
ditions of humanity. He commanded the 
poet to attend him in his apartment, and re- 
cite his verses a second time ; then entering 
into &miliar talk, he thought himself happy 
in having found a man who knew the world 
80 well, and could so skilfully paint the 
scenes of life. He asked a thousand ques- 
tions about things, to which, though common 
to all other mortals, his confinement from 
childhood had kept him a stranger. The 
poet pitied his ignorance and loved his curi- 
osity, and entertained him from day to day 
with novelty and instruction, so that the 
prince regretted the necessity of sleep, and 
longed till the morning should renew hia 
pleasure. 
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As they were sitting together the prince 
commanded Imlac to rebate his history, and 
to tell by what accident lie was forced, or by 
what motive induced, to close his life in the 
happy valley. As he was going to begin his 
narrative, Rasselas was (tailed to a concert, 
and obliged to restrain Ids curiosity till the 
evening. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THK BISTORT OF IMLAa 

TTHE close of the day is, in the regions of 
the torrid zone, the only season of diver- 
sion and entertainment, and it was therefore 
midnight before the music ceased, and the 
princesses retired. Basselas then called for 
his companion and required him to begin the 
story of his life. 

"Sir," said Imlac, "my history will not 
bo long: the life that is devoted to knowl- 
edge passes silently away, and is very little 
diversified by events. To talk in public, to 
think in solitude, to read and to hear, to in- 
quire and answer inquiries, is the business of 

a scholar. He wanders about the world 
4 
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without pomp or terror, and is neither known 
nor valued but by men like himself. 

" I was born in the kingdom of Goiaraa, 
at no great distance from the fountain of the 
Nile. My father was a wealthy merchant, 
who traded between the inland countries 
of Afric and the ports of the Red Sea. 
He was honest, frugal, and diligent, but 
of mean sentiments and narrow comprehen- 
sion : he desired only to be rich, and to con- 
ceal his riches, lest he should be spoiled by 
the governors of the province." 

** Surely," said the prince, " my father must 
be negligent of his charge, if any man in his 
dominions dares take that which belongs to 
another. Does he not know that kings are 
accountable for injustice permitted as well as 
done? If I were emperor, not the meanest 
of my subjects should be oppressed with im- 
punity. My blood boils when I am told that 
a merchant durst not enjoy his honest gains 
for fear of losing them by the rapacity of 
power. Name the governor who robbed the 
people that I may declare his crimes to the 
emperor." 

" Sir," said Imlac, "your ardour is the nat- 
ural effect of virtue animated by youth : the 
time will come when you will acquit your* 
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father, and perhaps hear with less impatience 
of the governor. Oppression is, in the Abys- 
sinian dominions, neither frequent nor tole- 
rated : but no form of government has yet 
been discovered, by which cruelty can be 
wholly prevented. Subordination supposes 
power on the one part, and subjection on the 
other and if power be in the hands of men, 
it will sometimes be abused. The vigilance 
of the supreme magistrate may do much, but 
much will still remain undone. He can never 
know all the crimes that are committed, and 
can seldom punish all that he knows." 

" This," said the prince, " I do not under- 
stand, but I had rather hear thee than dis- 
pute. Continue thy narration." 

" My father," proceeded Imlae, " originally 
intended that I should have no other edu- 
cation than such as might qualify me for 
commerce; and, discovering in me great 
strength of memory and quickness of ap- 
prehension, often declared his hope that I 
should be sometime the richest man in Abys- 
smia. 

** Why," said the prince, " did thy father 
desire the increase of his wealth, when it 
was already greater than he durst discover 
or enjoy? I am unwilling to doubt thy 
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veracity, yet inconsistencies cannot both bo 
true." 

" Inconsistencies," answered Imlao, " can- 
not both be right ; but, imputed to nian, they 
may both be true. Yet diversity is not in- 
consistency. My father might expect a time 
of greater security. However, some desire 
is necessary to keep life in motion ; and he 
whose real wants are supplied must admit 
those of fancy." 

"This," said the prince, "I can in some 
measure conceive. I repent that I inter- 
rupted thee." 

" With this hope," proceeded Imlac, " he 
Bent me to school; but when I had once 
found the delight of knowledge, and felt the 
pleasure of intelligence and the pride of in- 
vention, I began silently to despise riches, 
and determined to disappoint the purpose of 
my father, whose grossness of conception 
raised my pity. I was twenty years old 
before his tenderness would expose me to 
the fatigue of travel, in which time I had been 
instructed, by successive masters, in aU the 
literature of my native country. As every 
hour taught me something new, I lived in a 
continual course of gratifications ; but as I 
advanced towards manhood, I lost much of 
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the reverence with which I had been used to 
look on my instructors: because, when the 
lesson was ended, I did not find them wiser 
or better than common men. 

"At length my father resolved to initiate 
me in commerce: and, opening one of his 
subterranean treasuries, counted out ten thou- 
sand pieces of gold. * This, young man,* said 
he, * is the stock with which you must nego- 
tiate. I began with less than the fifth part, 
and you see how diligence and parsimony 
have increased it. This is your own to waste 
or to improve. If you squander it by negli 
gence or caprice, you must wait for my death 
before you will be rich ; if, in four years, you 
double your stock, we will thenceforward let 
subordination cease, and live together as 
friends and partners ; for he shall be always 
equal with me who is equally skilled in the 
art of growing rich.' 

"We laid our money upon camels, con- 
cealed in bales of cheap goods, and travelled 
to the shore of the Red Sea. When I cast 
my eye upon the expanse of waters, my heart 
bounded like that of a prisoner escaped. I 
felt an unextinguishable curiosity kindle io 
my mind, and resolved to snatch this oppor- 
tunity of seeing the manners of other nation?, 

4* 
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and of learning sciences unknown in Abys- 
sinia. 

" I remember that my father had obliged 
me to the improvement of my stock, not by 
a promise which I ought not to violate, but 
by a penalty which I was at liberty to incur; 
and therefore determined to gratify my pre- 
dominant desire, and, by drinking at the 
fountains of knowledge, to quench the thirst 
of curiosity. 

"As I was supposed to trade without con- 
nection with my father, it was easy for me to 
become acquainted with the master of a ship, 
and procure a passage to some other country. 
I liad no motives of choice to regulate my 
voyage : it was sufficient for me that, wher- 
ever I wandered, I should see a country 
which I had not seen before. I therefore 
entered a ship bound for Surat, having left 
a letter for my father declaring my inten- 
tion." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE HISTOKT OF IKLAO CONTINUED. 

" TV^HEN I first entered upon the world of 
waters, and lost sight of land, I looked 
round about me with pleasing terror, and, 
thinking my soul enlarged by the boundless 
prospect, imagined that I could gaze round 
without satiety : but, in a short time, I grew 
weary of looking on barren uniformity, where 
I could only see again what I had already 
seen. I then descended into the ship, and 
doubted for awhile whether all my future 
pleasures would not end like this, in disgust 
and disappointment. Yet, surely, said I, the 
ocean and the land are very different; the only 
variety of water is rest and motion, but the 
earth has mountains and valleys, deserts and 
cities : it i^ inhabited by men of different cus- 
toms and contrary opinions ; and I may hope 
to find variety in life though I should miss 
it in nature. 

" With this thought I quieted my mind, 
and amused myself during the voyage, some- 
times by learning from the sailors the art of 
navigation, which I have never practised, 
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and sometimes by forming schemes for my 
conduct in different situations, in not one of 
which I have been ever placed. 

" I was almost weary of my naval amuse- 
ments when we landed safely at Surat I se- 
cured my money, and purchasing some com- 
modities for show, joined myself to a caravan 
that was passing into the inland country. 
My companions, for some reason or other, 
conjecturing that I was rich, and, by my in- 
quiries and admiration, finding that I was 
ignorant, considered me as a novice whom 
they had a right to cheat, and who was to 
learn at the usual expense the art of fraud. 
They exposed me to the thefV of servants and 
the exaction of officers, and saw me plun- 
dered upon false pretences, without any ad- 
vantage to themselves, but that of rejoicing 
in the superiority of their own knowledge." 

"Stop a moment," said the prince. "Is 
there such depravity in man as that he should 
injure another without benefit to himself? I 
can easily conceive that all are pleased with 
superiority ; but your ignorance was merely 
accidental, which, being neither your crime 
nor your folly, could afford them no reason 
to applaud themselves : and the knowledge 
which they had, and which you wanted, they 
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might as eflTectually have shown "by warning 
as betraying you." 

" Pride," said Imlac, " is seldom delicate, 
it will please itself with very mean advan- 
tages ; and envy feels not its own hap- 
piness, but when it may be compared with 
the misery of others. They were my enemies, 
because they grieved to think me rich ; and 
my oppressors, because they delighted to find 
me weak." 

" Proceed," said the prince ; " I doubt not 
of the facts which you relate, but imagine 
that you impute them to mistaken motives." 

" In this company," said Imlac, " I arr/ved 
at Agra, the capital of Indostan, the ci^y in 
which the Great Mogul commonly resides. 1 
applied myself to the language of the country, 
and in a few months was able to converse 
with the learned men ; some of whom I found 
morose and reserved, and others easy and 
communicative ; some were unwilling to 
teach another what they had with difficulty 
learned themselves; and some showed that 
the end of their studies was to gain the 
dignity of instructing. 

" To the tutor of the young princes 1 reo 
ommended myself so much that I was pre 
Bented to the emperor as a man of uncoi£kmo« 
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knowledge. The emperor asked me many 
questions concerning my country and my 
travels ; and though I cannot now recollect 
any thing that he uttered above the power 
of a common man, he dismissed me astonished 
at his wisdom, and enamoured of his good- 
ness. 

" My credit was now so high that the mer- 
chants, with whom I travelled, applied to me 
for recommendations to the ladies of the 
court I was surprised at their confidence of 
solicitation, and gently reproached them with 
their practices on the road. They heard me 
with cold indifiference, and showed no tokens 
of shame or sorrow. 

" They then urged their request with the 
offer of a bribe : but what I would not do for 
kindness, I would not do for money ; and re- 
fused them, not because they had injured me, 
but because I would not enable them to in- 
jure others; for I knew they would have 
made use of my credit to cheat those who 
should buy their wares. 

" Uaving resided at Agra till there was no 
more to be learned, 1 travelled into Persia, 
where I saw many remains of ancient mag- 
nificence, and observed many new accommo- 
dations of life. The Persians are a nation 
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eminently social, and their assemblies afforded 
me daily opportunities of remarking charac- 
ters and manners, and of tracing human 
nature through all its variations. 

" From Persia I passed into Arabia, where 
I saw a nation at once pastoral and warlike ; 
who live without any settled habitation; 
whose only wealth is their flocks and herds ; 
and who have yet carried on, through all 
ages, an hereditary war with all mankind, 
though they neither covet nor envy their 
possessions." 



CHAPTER X. 

nCLACfS HI8T0ST OOlfmCUED. A DISSSaTATlON ON POETET. 

" ^YY^BEREVEE I went, I found that poe- 
try was considered as the highest 
learning, and regarded with a veneration 
somewhat approaching to that which man 
would pay to the Angelic Nature. And yet 
it fills me with wonder, that, in almost all 
countries, the most ancient poets are con- 
aideired as the best ; whether it be that every 
other kind of knowledge- is an acquisition 
gradually attained^ and poetry is a gift con 
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ferred at onoe; oi that the first poetry of 
every nation surprised them as a novelty, and 
retained the credit by consent, which it re- 
ceived by accident at first : or whether, aa 
the province of poetry is to describe nature 
and passion, which are always the same, the 
first writers took possession of the most 
striking objects for description, and the most 
probable occurrences for fiction, and lefl; no- 
thing to those that followed them, but tran- 
scription of the same events, and new combi- 
nations of the same images. Whatever be 
the reason, it is commonly observed that the 
early writers are in possession of nature, and 
their followers of art; that the first excel 
in strength and invention, and the latter in 
elegance and refinement. 

" I was desirous to add my name to this 
illustrious fraternity. I read all the poets 
of Persia and Arabia, and was able to repeat 
by memory the volumes that are suspended 
in the mosque of Mecca. But I soon found 
that no man was ever great by imitation. 
My desire, of excellence impelled me to 
transfer my attention to nature and to life. 
Nature was to be my subject, and men to be 
my auditors : I could never describe what 1 
had not seen : I could* not hope to mova 
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tihose with deligbt ox terror, whose mteresta 
and opinions I did not understand. 

" Being now resolved to be a poet, I saw 
every thing with a new purpose ; my sphere 
of attention was suddenly magnified: no 
kind of knowledge was tg be overlooked. I 
ranged mountains and deserts for images and 
resemblances, and pictured upon my mind 
every tree of the forest and flower of the 
valley. I observed with equal care the crags 
of the rock and the pinnacles of the palace. 
Sometimes I wandered along the mazes of 
the rivulet, and . sometimes watched the 
changes of the summer clouds. To a poet 
nothing can be useless. Whatever is beauti- 
ful and whatever is dreadful must be £imiliar 
to his imagination: he must be conversant 
with all that is awfully vast or elegantly 
little. The plants of the garden, the animals 
of the wood, the minerals of the earth, and 
meteors of the sky, must all concur to store 
his mind with inexhaustible variety: for 
every idea is useful for the enforcement or 
decoration of moral or religious truth ; and 
he who knows most will have most power of 
diversifying his scenes, and of gratifying his 
reader with remote allusions and onexpect 
ed instruction. 

6 s 
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"All the appearances of nature I was 
therefore careful to study ; and every country 
which I have surveyed has contributed some- 
thing to my poetical powers." 

"In so wide a survey," said the prince, 
"you must surely have left much unob- 
served. I have Uved, till now, within the 
circuit of these mountains, and yet cannot 
walk abroad without the sight of somefliing 
which I had never beheld before or never 
heeded." 

" The business of a poet," said Imlac, *>is 
to examine, not the individual, but the spe- 
cies ; to remark general properties and large 
appearances ; he does not number the streaks 
of the tulip, or describe the different shades 
in the verdure of the forest He is to 
exhibit in his portraits of nature such promi- 
nent and striking features as recall the origi- 
nal to every mind; and must neglect the 
minuter discriminations, which one may 
have remarked, and another have neglected, 
for those characteristics which are alike 
obvious to vigilance and carelessness. 

"But the knowledge of nature is only 
half the task of a poet ; he must be acquainted 
likewise with all the modes of life. His 
character requires that he estimate the hap 
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piness and misery of every condition ; ob- 
serve the power of all the passions in all 
their combinations, and trace the changes of 
the human mind as they are modified by 
various institutions and accidental influences 
of climate or custom, from the sprightlinesa 
of infancy to the despondence of decrepitude. 
He must divest himself of the prejudices ol 
his age or country ; he must consider right 
and wrong in their abstracted and invariable 
state; he must disregard present laws and 
opinions, and rise to general and transcen- 
dental truths, which will always be the 
same; he must therefore content himself 
with the slow progress of his name ; contemn 
the applause of his own time, and commit 
his claims to the justice of posterity. He 
must write as the interpreter of nature, and 
the legislator of mankind, and consider him- 
self as presiding over the thoughts and 
manners of future generations; as a being 
superior to time and place. 

"His labour is not yet at an end; he 
must know many languages and many sci- 
ences: and, that his style may be worthy 
of his thoughts, must, by incessant practice, 
femiliarize to himself every delicacy of 
gpecch and grace of harmony." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

OCLAlfS NAB&ATIVB CONTINUBD. A HINT ON PILGUlf AOBi 

T MLAC now felt the enthusiastic lit, and 
was proceeding to aggrandize his own 
profession, when the prince cried out, 
'* Enough I thou hast convinced me, that no 
human being can ever be a poet. Proceed 
with thy narration." 

"To be a poet," said Imlac, "is indeed 
very difficult" " So difficult," returned the 
prince, " that I will at present hear no more 
of his labours. Tell me whither you went 
when you had seen Persia." 

" From Persia," said the poet, " I travelled 
through Syria, and for three years resided 
in Palestine, where I conversed with great 
numbers of the northern and western nations 
of Europe ; the nations which are now in 
possession of all power and all knowledge : 
whose armies arc irresistible, and whose fleet 
command the remotest parts of the globe. 
When I compared these men with the 
natives of our own kingdom, and those that 
surround us, they appeared almost another 
order of beings. In their countries it i» 
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iliiHcTilt to wish for any thing that may not 
be obtained : a thousand arts, of which we 
never heard, are continually labouring for 
their convenience and pleasure; and what- 
ever their own climate has denied them w 
BuppUed by their commerce." 

"By what means," said the prince, "are 
t]ie Europeans thus powerful ; or why, since 
they can so easily visit Asia or Afiica for 
trade or conquest, cannot the Asiatics and 
Africans invade their coasts, plant colonies 
in their ports, and give laws to their natural 
princes? The same wind that carries them 
back would bring us thither." 

" They are more powerful, sir, than we," 
answered Imlac, "because they are wiser; 
knowledge will always predominate over 
ignorance, as man governs the other animals. 
But why their knowledge is more than ours, 
I know not what reason can be given, but 
the unsearchable will of the Supreme Being." 

"When," said the prince with a sigh, 
"shall I be able to visit Palestine, and 
mingle with this mighl^ confluence of 
nations? Till that happy moment shall ar- 
rive, let me fill up the time with such repre- 
fieutations as thou canst give me. I am not 
ignorant of the motive that assembles such 
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numbers in that place, and cannot but con 
sider it as the centre of wisdom and pietj; 
to which the best and wisest of every land 
must be continually resorting." 

"There are some nations," said Imlac, 
"that send few visitants to Palestine; for 
many numerous and learned sects in Europe 
concur to censure pilgrimage as superstitious, 
or deride it as ridiculous." 

" You know," said the prince, "how little 
my life has made me acquainted with di- 
versity of opinions : it will be too long to hear 
the arguments on both sides ; you, that have 
considered them, tell me the result." 

", Pilgrimage," said Imlac, "like many 
other acts of piety, may be reasonable or 
superstitious, according to the principles upon 
which it is performed. Long journeys in 
search of truth are not commanded. Truth, 
such as is necessary to the regulation of life, 
is always found where it is honestly sought 
Change of place is no natural cause of the 
increase of piety, for it inevitably produces 
dissipation of mind. Yet, since men go 
every day to view the fields where great 
actions have been performed, and return 
with stronger impressions of the event, curi- 
osity of the same kind may naturally dispose 
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as to view that country whence our religion 
had its beginning: and I believe no man 
surveys those awful scenes without some 
confirmation of holy resolutions. That the 
Supreme Being may be more easily propiti- 
Bfted in one place than in another is the 
dream of idle superstition; but that some 
places may operate upon our minds in an 
uncommon manner is an opinion which 
hourly experience will justify. He who sup- 
poses that his vices may be more successfully 
combated in Palestine will, perhaps, find 
himself mistaken; yet he may go thither 
without folly: he who thinks they will be 
more freely pardoned dishonours at once his 
reason and religion." 

" These," said the prince, " are. European 
distinctions. I will consider them another 
time. What have you found to be the eflFect 
of knowledge? Are those nations happier 
than we ?" 

"There is so much infelicity," said the 
poet, "in the world, that scarce any man 
has leisure from his own distresses to esti- 
mate the comparative happiness of others. 
Knowledge is certainly one of the means of 
pleasure, as is confessed by the natural desire 
which every mind feels of increasing its 
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ideas. Ignorance is mere privation, by 
which nothing can be produced: it is a 
vacuity in which the soul sits motionless 
and torpid for want of attraction ; and, with- 
out knowing why, we always rejoice when 
w« learn, and grieve when we forget I am 
therefore inclined to conclude, that if nothing 
counteracts the natural consequence of learn- 
ing, we grow more happy as our minds take 
a wider range. 

"In enumerating the particular comforts 
of life, we shall find many advantages on the 
side of the Europeans. They cure wounds 
and diseases with which we languish and 
perish. We suffer inclemencies of weather 
which they can obviate. They have engines 
for the despatch of many laborious works 
which we must perform by manual industry. 
There is such communication between dis- 
tant places that one Mend can hardly be said 
to be absent from another. Their policy 
removes all public inconveniences ; they 
have roads cut through their mountains, and 
bridges laid upon their rivers. And, if we 
descend to the privacies of life, their habita- 
tions are more commodious, and their pos- 
sessions are more secure." 

" They are surely happy, * said the prince^ 
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"who have all these conveniences, of which 
I envy none so much as the fitcility with 
which separated friends interchange their 
thoughts." 

"The Europeans," answered Imlac, are 
lisss unhappy than we, but they are not 
happy. Human life is every where a state 
in which much is to be endured, and little 
to be enjoyed." 



CHAPTER XII. 

THS BTOBT OP DCLAO OONTIirUBO. 

•* T AM not yet willing," said the prince, 
" to suppose that happiness is so parsi- 
moniously distributed to mortals; nor can 
believe but that, if I had the choice of life, I 
should be able to fill every day with pleas- 
ure. I would injure no man, and should 
4)rovoke no resentment: I would relieve 
every distress, and should enjoy the bene- 
dictions of gratitude. I would choose my 
friends among the wise and my wife among 
the virtuous; and therefore should be in no 
danger from treachery or unkindness. My 
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childien should, by my care, be learned and 
pious, and would repay to my age what their 
childhood had received. What would dare 
to molest him who might call on every side 
to thousands enriched by his bounty, or 
assisted by his power? And why should 
not life glide quietly away in the soft recip- 
rocation of protection and reverence? All 
this may be done without the help of Eu- 
ropean refinemente, which appear by their 
effects to be rather specious than useful. 
Let us leave them, and pursue our journey." 

" From Palestine," said Imlac, " I passed 
through many regions of Asia, in the more 
civilized kingdoms as a trader, and among 
the barbarians of the mountain^ as a pilgrim. 
At last I began to long for my native 
country, that I might repose, aft«r my travels 
and fatigues, in the places where 1 had spent 
my earliest years, and gladden my old com- 
panions with the recital of my adventures. 
Often did I figure to myself those with whom 
I had sported away the gay hours of dawning ♦ 
life, silling round me in its evening, won- 
dering at my tales, and listening to my coun* 
eels. 

" When this thought had taken possession 
of my mind^ I considered every moment aa 
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waited which did not bring me nearer to 
Abyssinia. I hastened into Egypt, and not- 
withstanding my impatience, was detained 
ten months in the contemplation of its 
ancient magnificence, and in inquiries after 
the remains of its ancient learning. I found 
in Cairo a mixture of all nations; some 
brought thither by the love of knowledge, 
some by the hope of gain, and many by the 
desire of living after their own manner 
without observation, and of lying hid in the 
obscurity of multitudes : for in a city, popu- 
lous as Cairo, it is possible to obtain at the 
same time the gratifications of society and 
the secrecy of solitude. 

" From Cairo I travelled to Suez, and em 
barked on the Red Sea, passing along the 
coast till I arrived at the port from which I 
had departed twenty years before. Here I 
joined myself to a caravan, and re-entered 
my native country. 

"I now expected the caresses of my 
kinsmen, and the congratulations of my 
friends, and was not without hope that my 
fiither, whatever value he had set upon 
riches, would own with gladness and pride 
a son who was able to add to the feli- 
city and honour of the nation. But I was 
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soon convinced that my thoughts were vain. 
My &ther had been dead fourteen years, 
having divided his wealth among my bro* 
thers, who were removed to some other 
provinces. Of my companions the greater 
part was in the grave; of the rest, some 
could with difficulty remember me, and some 
considered me as one corrupted by foreign 
manners. 

'' A man used to vicissitudes is not easily 
dejected. I* forgot, after a time, my disap* 
pointment, and endeavoured to recommend 
myself to the nobles of the kingdom ; they 
admitted me to their tables, heard my story, 
and dismissed me. I opened a school, and 
was prohibited to teach. I then resolved to 
sit down in the quiet of domestic life, and 
addressed a lady that was fond of my con- 
versation, but rejected my suit because my 
fether was a merchant 

" Wearied at last with solicitation and re- 
pulses, I resolved to hide myself for ever 
from the world, and depend no longer on 
the opinion or caprice of others. I waited 
for the time when the gate of the happy 
valley should open, that I might bid farewell 
to hope and fear: the day came; my per- 
formance was distinguished with favour, and 
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I resigiied myself mt\x joy to perpetual con- 
finement" 

" Hast thou here found happiness at last?'' 
" Tell me without reserve ; art thou content 
with thy condition? or, dost thou wish to be 
again wandering and inquiring? All the 
inhabitants of this valley celebrate their lot, 
and at the annual visit of the emperor invite 
others to partake of their felicity." 

" Great prince," said Imlac, " I shall speak 
the truth ; I know not one of all your atten- 
dants who does not lament the hour when 
he entered this retreat I am less unhappy 
than the rest, because I have a mind replete 
with images, which I can vary and combine 
at pleasure. I can amuse my solitude by 
the renovation of the knowledge which begins 
to &de from my memory, and by recollec- 
tions of the incidents of my past life. Yet 
all this ends in the sorrowful consideration, 
that my acquirements are now useless, and 
that none of my pleasures can be again 
enjoyed. The rest, whose minds have no 
impression but that of the present moment, 
are either corroded by malignant passions 
or sit stupid in the gloom of perpetual 
vacancy." 

** What passions can infest those," said the 
6 
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prince, " wlio have no rivals? We are in a 
place where impotence precludes malice, and 
where all envy is repressed by community of 
enjoyments." 

" There may be community," said Imlac, 
" of material possessions, but there can never 
be community of love or of esteem. It must 
happen that one will please more than 
another: he that knows himself despised 
will always be envious ; and still more envi- 
ous and malevolent, if he is condemned to 
live in the presence of those who despise 
him. The invitations by which they allure 
others to a state which they feel to be 
wretched, proceed fix)m the natural malig- 
nity of hopeless misery. They are weary of 
themselves and of each other, and expect to 
find relief in new companions. They envy 
the liberty which their folly has forfeited, 
and would gladly see all mankind imprisoned 
like themselves. 

" From this crime, however, I am wholly 
free. No man can say that he is wretched 
by my persuasion. I look with pity on the 
crowds who are annually soliciting admission 
into captivity, and wish that it were lawful 
for me to warn them of their danger." 

" My dear Imlac," said the prince, " I will 
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open to thee my whole heart. I have long 
meditated an escape fix>m the happy valley. 
I have examined the mountains on every 
side, and find myself insuperably barred: 
teach me the way to break my prison : thou 
shalt be the companion of my flight, the 
guide of my rambles, the partner of my for 
tune, and my sole director in the chcdce of 



"Sir," answered the poet^ "your escape 
will be difficult ; and, perhaps, you may soon 
repent your curiosity. The world, which 
you figure to yourself smooth and quiet as 
the lake in the valley, you will find a sea 
foaming with tempests and boiling with 
whirlpools: you will be sometimes over- 
whelmed with the waves of violence, and 
sometimes dashed against the ro<Sks of treach- 
ery. Amidst wrongs and frauds, competi 
tions and anxieties, you will wish a thousand 
times for these seats of quiet, and willingly 
quit hope to be free from fear." 

" Do not seek to deter me from my pur- 
pose," said the printe ; " I am impatient to 
see what thou hast seen ; and since thou art 
thyself weary of the valley, it is evident that 
thy former state was better than this. What- 
ever be the consequence of my experiment, 
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I am resolved to judge with mine own eyes 
of the various conditions of men, and then 
to make deliberately ray choice oflift^^ 

" I am afraid," said Imlac, "you are hin- 
dered by stronger restraints than my per- 
suasions ; yet, if your determination is fixed, 
I do not counsel you to despair. Few thingg 
are impossible to diligence and skill" 



CHAPTER XIII. 

BA8SKLAS DI800TEB8 THB MEANS OF B80APS. 

T^IIE prince now dismissed his favourite to 
rest, but the narrative of wonders and 
novelties filled his mind with perturbation. 
He revolved all that he had heard, and pre- 
pared innumerable questions for the morn- 
ing. 

Much of his uneasiness was now removed. 
He had a friend to whom he could impart 
his thoughts, and who«e experience could 
assist him in his designs. His heart was no 
longer condemned to swell in silent vexation. 
He thought that even the happy valley might 
be endured with such a companion ; and 
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that if they could range the world together, 
he should have nothing further to desire. 

In a few days the water was discharged, 
and the ground dried. The prince and 
Imlac then walked out together to converse 
without the notice of the rest. The prince, 
whose thoughts were always on the wing, aa 
he passed by the gate, said, with a counte- 
ance of sorrow, " Why art thou so strong, 
and why is man so weak?" 

"Man is not weak," answered his com- 
panion; "knowledge is more than equiva* 
lent to force. The master of mechanics 
laughs at strength. I can burst the gate, but 
cannot do it secretly. Some other expedient 
must be tried." 

As they were walking on the side of the 
mountain, they observed that the conies, 
which the rain had driven from their bur- 
rows, had taken shelter among the bushes, 
and formed holes behind them, tending 
upwards in an oblique line. " It has been 
the opinion of antiquity," said Imlac, " that 
human reason borrowed many arts from the 
instinct of animals; let us, therefore, not 
think ourselves degraded by learning from 
the cony. We may escape by piercing the 
mountain in the same direction. We wil. 
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begin where the summit hangs over the 
middle part, and labour upward till we shaU 
issue up beyond the prominence." 

The eyes of the prince, when he heard this 
proposal, sparkled with joy. The execution 
was easy, and the success certain. 

No time was now lost They hastened 
early in the morning to choose a place 
proper for their mind. They clambered 
with great fatigue among crags and bram- 
bles, and returned without having discovered 
any part that fevoured their design. The 
second and third day were spent in the same 
manner, and with the same frustration. But, 
on the fourth, they found a small cavern, 
concealed by a thicket, where they resolved 
to make their experiment 

Imlao procured instruments proper to hew 
stone and remove earth, and they fell to 
their work the next day with more eagerness 
than vigour. They were presently exhausted 
by their efforts, and sat down to ptmt upon 
the grass. The prince, for a moment, ap- 
peared to be discouraged. "Sir," said his 
companion, " practice will enable us to con- 
tinue our labour for a longer time; mark, 
however, how far we have advanced, and 
you will find that our toil will some time 
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have an end. Great works are performed, 
not by strength, but perseverance; yonder 
palace was raised by single stones, yet yoa 
see its height and spaciousness. He that shall 
walk with vigour three hours a day will 
pass in seven years a space equal to the cir- 
cumference of the globe." 

They returned to their work day after 
day ; and, in a short time, found a fissure in 
the rock, which enabled them to pass fiir 
with very little obstruction. This Rasselas 
considered as a good omen. " Do not disturb 
your mind," said Imlac, " with other hopes 
or fears than reason may suggest: if you 
are pleased with prognostics of good, you 
will be terrified likewise with tokens of evil, 
and your whole life will be a prey to super- 
stition. Whatever fecilitates our work is 
more than an omen, it is a cause of success. 
This is one of those pleasing surprises which 
often happen to active resolution. Many 
things difficult to design prove easy to per- 
formance." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

BAflHET.AB AND DCLAO EEOKIYB AM UNEXPKOTED TISR. 

T^HEY had now wrought their way to the 
middle, and solaced their thoughts with 
the approach of liberty, when the prince 
coming down to refresh himself with air, found 
his sister Nekayah standing before the mouth 
of the cavity. He started and stood confused, 
afraid to tell his design, and yet hopeless to 
conceal it A few moments determined him 
to repose on her fidelity, and secure her 
secrecy by a declaration without reserve. 

" Do not imagine," said the princess, " that 
I came hither as a spy : I had long observed 
from my window, that you and Imlac di- 
rected your walk every day towards the 
same point, but I did not suppose you had 
any better reason for the preference than a 
cooler shade, or more fragrant bank; nor 
followed you with any other design than to 
partake of your conversation. Since, then, 
not suspicion but fondness has detected you, 
let me not lose the advantage of my d scov- 
ery. I am equally weary of confinement 
with yourself, and not less desirous of know 
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ing what is done or suffered in the world. 
Permit me to fly with you firom this tasteless 
tranquillity, which will yet grow more loath- 
some when you have left me. You may 
deny me to accompany you, but cannot 
hinder me from following." 

The prince, who loved Nekayah above hia 
other sisters, had no inclination to refuse her 
request, and grieved that he had lost an op- 
portunity of showing his confidence by a 
vojuntary communication. It was therefore 
agreed that she should leave the valley with 
them : and that, in the mean time, she should 
watch lest any other straggler should, by 
chance or curiosity, follow them to the moun- 
tain. 

At length their labour was at an end : they 
saw light beyond the prominence, and, is-, 
suing to the top of the mountain, beheld the 
Nile, yet a narrow current, wandering be- 
neath them. 

The prince looked round with ra))ture, 
anticipated all the pleasure of travel, and in 
thought was already transported beyond hia 
father's dominions. Imlac, though very joy- 
ful at his escape, had less expectation of 
pleasure in the world, which he had before 
tried, and of which he had been weary. 
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Basselas was so much delighted vriih a 
wider horizon that he could not ^oon be 
persuaded to return into the yallej. He in* 
formed his sister that the way was open, 
and that nothing now remained but to prr 
Dare for their departure. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THB PEINOI AND PRIHOIBB LIAYV THE YALLET, IND 8KB 

MANT WOlTDi 



T^HIE prince and princess had jewels suffi- 
cient to make them rich whenever they 
came into a place of commerce, which, bj 
Imlac's direction, they might hide in theii 
clothes; and, on the night of the next full 
moon, all left the valley. The princess was 
followed only by a single favourite, who did 
not know whither she was going. 

They clambered through the cavity, and 
began to go down on the other side. The 
princess and her maid turned their eyes 
towards every part, and, seeing nothing to 
bound their prospect, considered themselves 
as in danger of being lost in a dreary vacuity. 
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They stopped and trembled. " I am almost 
afraid," said the princess, " to begin a journey 
of which I cannot perceiye an end, and to 
venture into this immense plain, where I 
may be approached on every side by men 
whom I never saw." The prince felt nearly 
the same emotions, though he thought it 
more manly to conceal them. 

Imlac smiled at their terrors, and en- 
couraged them to proceed : but the princess 
continued irresolute till she had been imper- 
ceptibly drawn forward too fer to return. 

In the morning they found some shep- 
herds in the field, who set milk and fruits 
before them. The princess wondered that 
she did not see a palace ready for her re- 
ception, and a table spread with delicacies ; 
but, being &int and hungry, she drank the 
milk and ate the fruits, and thought them 
of a higher flavour than the products of the 
valley. 

They travelled forward by easy journeys, 
being all unaccustomed to toil or difl&culty, 
and knowing that, though they might be 
missed, they could not be pursued. In a few 
days they came into a more populous region, 
where Imlac was diverted with the admira- 
tion which his companions expressed at tho 
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diversity of manners, stations, and employ- 
ments. 

Their dress was sucli as might not bring 
upon them the suspicion of having wiy thing 
to conceal ; yet the prince, wherever he came, 
expected to be obeyed, and the princess was 
frighted because those that came into her 
presence did not prostrate themselves before 
her. Imlac was forced to observe them with 
great vigilance, lest they should betray their 
rank by their unusual behaviour, and de- 
tained them several weeks in the first village, 
to accustom them to the sight of common 
mortals. 

By degrees the royal wanderers were 
taught to understand that they had for a 
time laid aside their dignity, and were to 
expect only such regard as liberality and 
courtesy could procure. And Imlac, having, 
by many admonitions, prepared them to en- 
dure the tumults of a port, and the rugged- 
ness of the commercial race, brought them 
down to the sea-coast. 

The prince and his sister, to whom every 
thing was new, were gratified equally at all 
places, and therefore remained for some 
months at the port without any inclination 
to pass further. Imlac was content with 
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their stay, because he did not think it s/ifo 
to expose them, unpractised in the world, to 
the hazards of a foreign country. 

At last he began to fear lest they should 
be discovered, and proposed to fix a day for 
their departure. They had no pretensions 
to judge for themselves, and referred the 
whole scheme to his direction. He therefore 
took passage in a ship to Suez ; and, when 
the time came, with great difficulty prevailed 
on the princess to enter the vessel. They 
had a quick and prosperous voyage; and 
fipom Suez travelled by land to Cairo. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THBT KfTEB OAIBO, AND FIND EVERT MAN HAPPT. 

AS they approached the city, which filled 
the strangers with astonishment, " This," 
said Imlac tp the prince, " is the place where 
travellers and merchants assemble from all 
the comers of the earth. You will here find 
men of every character, and every occupa- 
tion. Commerce is here honourable : I will 

act as a merchant who has no other end of 
7 o 
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ta^yel than curiosity; it will soon be ob- 
served that we are rich ; our reputation will 
procure us access to all whom we shall desire 
to know ; you will see all the conditions of 
humanity, and enable yourself at leisure to 
make your choice oflifey 

They now entered the town, stunned by 
the noise and offended by the crowds. In- 
struction had not yet so prevailed over habit, 
but that they wondered to see themselves 
pass undistinguished along the street, and 
met by the lowest of the people without 
reverence or notice. The princess could not 
at first bear the thought of being levelled 
with the vulgar, and for some days continued 
in her chamber, where she was served by 
her favourite Pekuah as in the palace of the 
valley. 

Imlac, who understood traffic, sold part 
of the jewels the next day, and hired a house, 
which he adorned with such magnificence 
that he was immediately considered as a 
merchant of great wealth. His politeness 
attracted many acquaintance, and his gene- 
rosity made him courted by many depend- 
ants. His table was crowded by men of 
every nation, who all admired his knowledge, 
fjid solicited his favour. His companions^ 
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not being able to mix in tbe conversation, 
could make no discovery of their ignorance 
or surprise, and were gradually initiated in 
the world as they gained knowledge of the 
language. 

The prince had, by frequent lectures, been 
taught the use and nature of money ; but 
the ladies could not for a long time compre- 
hend what the merchants did with small 
pieces of gold and sUver, or why things of 
80 little use should be received as equivalent 
to the necessaries of life. 

They studied the language two years, 
while Imlac was preparing to set before 
them the various ranks and conditions of 
mankind. He grew acquainted with all 
who had any thing uncommon in their for- 
tune or conduct He frequented the volup- 
tuous and the frugal, the idle and the busy, 
the merchants and the men of learning. 

The prince being now able to converse 
with fluency, and having learned the caution 
necessary to be observed in his intercourse 
with strangers, began to accompany Imlao 
to places of resort, and to enter into all 
assembhes, that he might make his choice of 

For some time he thought choice needless, 
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becaiise all appeared to him equally happy. 
Wherever he went he met gaiety and kind- 
ness, and heard the song of joy or the laugh 
of carelessness. He began to believe that 
the world overflowed with universal plenty, 
and that nothing was withheld either from 
want or merit ; that every hand showered 
liberality, and every heart melted with be- 
nevolence ; " and who then." says he, " will 
be suffered to be wretched ?" 

Tmlac permitted the pleasing delusion, and 
was unwilling to crush the hope of inexpe- 
rience, till one day, having sat awhile silent, 
" I know not," said the prince, " what can be 
Ihe reason that I am more unhappy than any 
of our friends. I see them perpetually and 
unalterably cheerful, but feel my own mind 
restless and uneasy. I am unsatisfied with 
those pleasures which I seem most to court. 
I live in the crowds of jollity, not so much to 
enjoy company as to shun myself, and am 
only loud and merry to conceal my sad- 
ness." 

"Every man," said Imlac, "may by ex- 
amining his own mind guess what passes in 
the minds of others: when you feel that 
your own gaiety is counterfeit, it may justly 
lead you to suspect that of your companions 
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not to be sincere. Envy is commonly re- 
ciprocal. We are long before we are con- 
vinced that happiness is never to be found, 
and each believes it possessed by others to 
keep alive the hope of obtaining it for him- 
self. In the assembly where you passed the 
last night, there appeared such sprightliness 
of air and volatility of fancy as might have 
suited beings of a higher order, formed to in- 
habit serener regions inaccessible to care or 
sorrow ; yet believe me, prince, there was not 
one who did not dread the moment when 
solitude should deliver him to the tyranny 
of reflection." 

" This," said the pnnce, " may be true of 
others, since it is true of me; yet whatever 
be the general infelicity of man, one condi- 
tion is more happy than another, and wisdom 
surely directs us to take the least evil in the 
choice of life^ 

" The causes of good and evil," answered 
Imlac, "are so various and uncertain, so 
often entangled with each other, so diversi- 
fied by various relations, and so much sub- 
ject to accidents which cannot be foreseen, 
that he who would fix his condition upon in- 
contestible reasons of preference must live 

and die inquiring and deliberating." 

7* 
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"But snrely," said Rasselas, "the wise 
men, to whom we Usten with reverence and 
wonder, chose that mode of life for them- 
selves which they thought most likely to 
make them happy." 

" Very few," said the poet, " live by choice. 
Every man is placed in his present condition 
by causes which acted without his foresight, 
and with which he did not always willingly 
oo-operate ; and therefore you will rarely meet 
one who does not think the lot of his neigh- 
bour better than his own." 

" I am pleased to think," said the prince, 
"that my birth has given me at least one 
advantage over others, ty enabling me to 
determine for myself. I have here the world 
before me ; I will review it at leisure ; surely 
happiness is somewhere to be found." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

TBB PRINOS A88O0IATES WTTE TOUNO MSN OV SPIB7T AMD 

Quxn, 

"DASSELAS rose next day, and resolved 
to begin his experiments npon life. 
" Youth," cried he, " is the time of glad- 
ness : I will join myself to the young men, 
whose only business is to gratify their de- 
sires, and whose time is all spent in a suc- 
cession of enjoyments." 

To such societies he was readily admitted; 
but a few days brought him back weary and 
disgosted. Their mirth was without images ; 
their laughter without motive; their pleas- 
ures, were gross and sensual, in which the 
mind had no part ; their conduct was at once 
wild and mean ; they laughed at order and 
law : but the frown of power dejected, and 
the eye of wisdom abashed them. 

The prince soon concluded, that he should 
never be happy in a course of life of which 
he was ashamed. He thought it unsuitable 
to a reasonable being to act without a plan, 
and to be sad or cheerful only by chance. 
" Happing" said he, " must be something 
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Bolid and permanent, without fear and with* 
out uncertainty." 

But his young companions had gained so 
much of his regard by their frankness and 
courtesy that he could not leave thera 
without warning and remonstrance. " My 
friends," said he, " I have seriously consid- 
ered our manners and our prospects, and find 
that we have mistaken our own interest. 
The first years of man must make provision 
for the last. He that never thinks never 
can be wise. Perpetual levity must end in 
ignorance ; and intemperance, though it may 
fire the spirits for an hour, will make life 
short or miserable. Let us consider that 
youth is of no long duration, and that in 
maturer age, when the enchantments of fancy 
shall cease, and phantoms of delight dance 
no more about us, we shall have no comforts 
but the esteem of wise men, and the means 
of doing good. Let us, therefore, stop while 
to stop is in our power : let us live as men 
who are sometime to grow old, and to whom 
it will be the most dreadful of all evils not 
to count their past years by follies, and to be 
reminded of their former luxuriance of health 
only by the maladies which riot hap pro- 
duced." 
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They stared awhile in silence one upon 
another, and at last drove him away by a 
general chorus of continued laughter. 

The consciousness that his sentiments were 
just, and his intentions kind, was scarcely 
sufficient to support him against the horror 
of derision. But he recovered his tran- 
quillity, and pursued his search. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

rmt P&INCB FINDS A WISE AND HAFFT MAN. 

A S he was one day walking in the street, 
he saw a spacious building, which all 
were, by the open doors, invited to enter; 
he followed the stream of people, and found 
it a hall or school of declamation, in which 
professors read lectures to their auditory. 
He fixed his eyo upon a sage raised above 
the rest, who discoursed with great energy 
on the government of the passions. His look 
was venerable, his action graceful, his pro- 
nunciation clear, and his diction elegant. 
He showed, with great strength of sentiment 
and variety of illustration, that human nature 
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is degraded and debased when the iDwer 
faculties predominate over the higher ; that 
when fancy, the parent of passion, usurps the 
dominion of the mind, nothing ensues but 
the natural eflfect of unlawful government, 
perturbation, and confusion ; that she betrays 
the fortresses of the intellect to rebels, and 
excites her children to sedition against reason, 
tlieir lawful sovereign. He compared reason 
to the sun, of which the light is constant, 
uniform, and lasting; and fancy to a meteor, 
of bright but transitory lustre, irregular in 
its motion, and delusive in its direction. 

He then communicated the various pre- 
cepts given from time to time for the con- 
quest of passion, and displayed the happiness 
of those who had obtained the important 
victory, after which man is no longer the 
slave of fear, nor the fool of hope; is no 
more emaciated by envy, inflamed by anger, 
emasculated by tenderness, or depressed by 
grief; but walks on calmly through the 
tumults or privacies of life, as the sun pur- 
sues alike his course through the calm or 
the stormy sky. 

He enumerated many examples of heroes 
immovable by pain or pleasure, who looked 
with indifference on those modes or aooi* 
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dents to which tiie vulgar give the names of 
good and eviL He exhorted his hearers to 
lay aside their prejudices, and arm them- 
selves against the shafts of malice or misfor- 
tune, by invulnerable patience ; concluding, 
that this state only was happiness, and that 
this happiness was in every one's power. 

Basselas listened to him with the venera- 
tion due to the instructions of a superior 
being; and, waiting for him at the door, 
humbly implored the liberty of visiting so 
great a master of true wisdom. The lecturer 
hesitated a moment, when Basselas put a 
purse of gold into his hand, which he re- 
ceived with a mixture of joy and wonder. 

"I have found," said the prince, at his 
return to Imlac, " a man who can teach all 
that is necessary to be known, who, from the 
unshaken throne of rational fortitude, looks 
down on the scenes of life changing beneath 
him. He speaks, and attention watches his 
lips. He reasons, and conviction closes his 
periods. This man shall be my future guide : 
[ will learn his doctrines and imitate his 
life." 

" Be not too hasty," said Imlac, " to trust, 
or to admire, the teachers of morality ; they 
discourse like angels, but they live like men." 
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Easselas, who could not conceive how any 
man could reason so forcibly without feeling 
the cogency of his own arguments, paid hia 
visit in a few days, and was denied admis- 
Bion. He had now learned the power of 
money, and made his way by a piece of gold 
to the inner apartment, where he found tho 
philosopher in a room half darkened, with 
hi^ eyes misty, and his face pale. "Sir," 
said he, " you are come at a time when all 
human friendship is useless; what I suffer 
cannot be remedied, what I have lost cannot 
be supplied. My daughter, my only daugh- 
ter, from whose tenderness I expected all 
the comforts of my age, died last night of a 
fever. My views, my purposes, my hopes 
are at an end : I am now a lonely being dis- 
united from society." 

"Sir," said the prince, "mortality is an 
event by which a wise znun can never be 
surprised: we know that death is always 
near, and it should therefore always be ex- 
pected." " Young man," answered the phi- 
losopher, " you speak like one that has never 
felt the pangs of separation." " Have you 
then forgot the precepts," said Rasselaa, 
" which you so powerfully enforced ? Has 
wisdom no strength to arm the heart against 
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calamity ? Consider that external things are 
naturally variable, but truth and reason are 
always the same." "What comfort," said 
ohe mourner, "can truth and reason aflTord 
me? of what effect are they now, but to 
tell me, that my daughter will not be re- 
stored ?" 

The prince, whose humanity would not 
suffer him to insult misery with reproof, 
went away convinced of the emptiness of 
rhetorical sound, and the inefficacy of pol- 
ished periods and studied sentences. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A GLDCPSB or PASTORAL LUK. 

ITE was still eager upon the same inquiry ; 
and having heard of a hermit that lived 
near the lowest cataract of the Nile, and filled 
the whole country with the fame of his 
sanctity, resolved to visit his retreat, and 
inquire whether that felicity, which public 
life could not afford, was to be found in soli- 
tude; and whether a man whose age and 

virtue made him venerable, could teach any 
8 
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peculiar art of shunning evils or enduring 
them? 

Imlao and the princess agreed to accom 
pany him ; and, after the necessary prepara- 
tions, they began their journey. Their way 
lay through the fields, where shepherds 
tended their flocks, and the lambs were 
playing upon the pasture. " This," said the 
poet, " is the life which has been often cele- 
brated for its innocence and quiet; let us 
pass the heat of the day among the shep- 
herds' tents, and know whether all our 
searches are not to terminate in pastoral 
simplicity." 

The proposal pleased them, and they in- 
duced the shepherds, by small presents, and 
familiar questions, to tell their opinion of 
their own state; they were so rude and 
Ignorant, so little able to compare the good 
with the evil of the occupation, and so indis- 
tinct in their narratives and descriptions, 
that very little could be learned from them. 
But it was evident that their hearts were 
cankered with discontent; that they con- 
sidered themselves as condemned to labour 
for the luxury of the rich, and looked up 
MTith stupid malevolence toward those that 
were placed above them. 
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The princess pronounced with vehemence, 
that she would never suffer these envious 
savages to be her companions, and that she 
should not soon be desirous of seeing any- 
more specimens of rustic happiness ; but 
could not believe that all the accounts of 
primeval pleasures were fabulous ; and was 
yet in doubt, whether life had any thing that 
could be justly preferred to the placid grati- 
fications of fields and woods. She hoped 
that the time would come, when, with a few 
virtuous and elegant companions, she should 
gather flowers planted by her own hand, 
fondle the lambs of her own ewe, and listen, 
without care, among brooks and breezes, to 
one of her maidens reading in the shade. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THB DANORB OF PBOSPEBTrT. 



f\i^ the next day they continued their 
journey, till the heat compelled them 
to look round for shelter. At a small dis- 
tance they saw a thick wood, which they 
no sooner entered than thev perceived that 
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they were approaching the habitations of 
men. The shrubs were diligently cut away 
to open walks where the shades were dark 
est: the bows of opposite trees were arti 
ficially interwoven; seats of flowery turf 
were raised in vacant spaces : and a rivulet 
that wantoned along the side of a winding 
path, had its banks sometimes opened into 
small basins, and its stream sometimes ob- 
structed by little mounds of stone heaped 
together to increase its murmurs. 

They passed slowly through the wood, 
delighted with such unexpected accommo- 
dations, and entertained each other with 
conjecturing what, or who he could be, that, 
in those rude and unfrequented regions, had 
leisure and art for such harmless luxury. 

As they advanced, they heard the sound 
of music, and saw youths and virgins dancing 
in the grove ; and, going still further, beheld 
a stately palace built upon a hill surrounded 
with woods. The laws of eastern hospitality 
allowed them to enter, and the master wel- 
comed them like a man liberal and wealthy. 

He was skilful enough in appearances soon 
to discern that they were no common guests, 
and spread his table with magnificence. 
The eloquence of Imlac caught his atten- 
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tion, and the lofty courtesy of the princess 
excited his respect. When they offered to 
depart he entreated their stay, and was the 
next day still more unwilling to dismiss them 
than before. They were easily persuaded 
to stop, and civility grew up in time to free- 
dom and confidence. 

The prince now saw all the domestics 
cheerful, and all the face of nature smiling 
round the place, and could not forbear to 
hope he should find here what he was seek- 
ing; but when he was congratulating the 
master upon his possessions, he answered 
with a sigh, " My condition has indeed the 
appearance of happiness, but appearances 
are delusive. My prosperity puts my life in 
danger; the Bassa of Egypt is my enemy, 
incensed only by my wealth and popularity. 
I have hitherto been protected against him 
by the princes of the country ; but as the 
fevour of the great is uncertain, I know not 
how soon my defenders may be persuaded 
to share the plunder with the Bassa. I have 
sent my treasures into a distant country, 
and, upon the first alarm, am ])repared to 
follow them. Then will my enemies riot in 
my mansion, and enjoy the gardens which T 
have planted." 

8* ^ 
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They all joined in lameBtmg his dangei^ 
and deprecating his exile ; and the prinoeaa 
was BO mnoh distorbed with the tumult of 
grief and indignation that she retired to her 
apartment. 

They continued with their kind inviter a 
lew days longer, and then went forward to 
find the hermit 



CHAPTER ZXI. 



'T'HEY came on the third day, by the di- 
rection of the peasants, to the hermit's 
cell : it was a cavern in the side of a moun- 
tain, orershadowed with palm trees ; at such 
a difitance from the cataract that nothing 
more was heard than a gentle uniform mur- 
mur, such as composed the mind to pensive 
meditation, especially when it was assisted 
by the wind whistling among the branches. 
The first rude essay of nature had been so 
luch improved by human labour that the 
ave contained several apartments appropri- 
ted to different ' uses, and often afforded 
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lodging to travellers, wtom darkness or tem- 
pests happened to overtake. 

The hermit sat on a bench at the door to 
enjoy the coolness of the evening. On one 
side lay a book with pens and papers, on 
the other, mechanical instruments of various 
kinds. As they approached him unregarded, 
the princess observed that he had not the 
countenance of a man that had found, or 
could teach the way to happiness. 

They saluted him with great respect, 
which he repaid like a man not unac- 
customed to the forms of courts. "My 
children," said he, "if you have lost your 
way, you shall be willingly supplied with 
such conveniencies for the night as this 
cavern will afford. I have all that nature 
requires, and you will not expect delicacies 
in a hermit's cell." 

They thanked him; and, entering, were 
pleased with the neatness and regularity of 
the place. The hermit set flesh and wine 
before them, though he fed only upon fruits 
and water. His discourse was cheerful with- 
out levity, and pious without enthusiasm. 
Be soon gained the esteem of his guests, and 
the princess repented of her hasty censure. 

At last Imlao began thus : " I do n/>t now 
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wonder that your reputation is so far ex- 
tended: we have heard at Cairo of jour 
wisdom, and came hither to implore your 
direction for this young man and maiden 
in the choice of life J* 

"To him that lives well," answered the 
hermit, " every form of life is good ; nor can 
I give any other rule for choice than to re- 
move from all apparent evil." 

" He will remove most certainly from evil," 
said the prince, " who shall devote himself 
to that solitude which you have recom- 
mended by your example." 

" I have indeed lived fifteen years in soli- 
tude," said the hermit, " but have no desire 
that my example should gain any imitators. 
In my youth I professed arms, and was 
raised by degrees to the highest military 
rank. I have traversed wide countries at 
the head of my troops, and seen many 
battles and sieges. At last, being disgusted 
by the preferments of a younger officer, and 
feeling that my vigour was beginning to de- 
cay, I resolved to close my life in peace, 
having found the world full of snares, dis- 
cord, and misery. I had once escaped from 
the pursuit of the enemy by the shelter of 
this CiiTcrn, and therefore chose it for my 
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final residence, I employed artificers to 
form it into chambers, and stored it with all 
that I was likely to want. 

" For some time after my retreat, I rejoiced 
like a tempest-beaten sailor at his entrance 
into the harbour, being delighted with the 
sudden change of the noise and hurry of war 
to stillness and repose. When the pleasures 
of novelty went away, I employed my hours 
in examining the plants which grew in the 
valley, and the minerals which I collected 
from the rocks. But that inquiry is now 
grown tasteless and irksome. I have been 
for some time unsettled and distracted : my 
mind is disturbed with a thousand perplex 
ities of doubt, and vanities of imagination, 
which hourly prevail upon me, because I 
have no opportunities of relaxation or diver- 
sion. I am sometimes ashamed to think 
that I could not secure myself from vice, but 
by retiring from the exercise of virtue, and 
begin to suspect that I was rather impelled 
by resentment than led by devotion into 
solitude. My fancy riots in scenes of folly, 
and I lament that I have lost so much, and 
have gained so little. In solitude, if I escape 
the example of bad men, I want likewise 
the counsel and conversation of the good. I 
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have been long comparing the evils with the 
advantages of society, and resolve to return 
into the world to-morrow. The life of a soli- 
tary man will be certainly miserable, but 
not certainly devout" 

They heard his resolution with surprise, 
but after a short pause offered to conduct 
him to Cairo. He dug up a considerable 
treasure which he had hid among the rocks, 
and accompanied them to the city, on which, 
as he approached it, he gazed with rapture. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE HAPPINESS OP A LIFE LED AOOOEDIMa TO NATURE 

D ASSELAS went often to an assembly of 
learned men, who met at stated times to 
unbend their minds, and compare their 
opinions. Their manners were somewhat 
coarse, but their conversation was instruc- 
tive, and their disputations acute, though 
Bometimes too violent, and often continued 
till neither controvertist remembered upon 
what question they began. Some &,ult8 
were almost general among them: every 
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one was desirous to dictate to the rest, and 
every one was pleased to hear the genius or 
knowledge of another depreciated. 

In this assembly Rasselas was relating his 
interview with the hermit, and the wonder 
with which he heard him censure a course of 
life which he had so deliberately chosen, and 
so laudably followed. The sentiments of the 
hearers were various. Some were of opinion 
that the folly of his choice had been justly 
punished by condemnation to perpetual per 
severance. One of the youngest among 
them, with great vehemence, pronounced 
him a hypocrite. Some talked of the right 
of society to the labour of individuals, and 
considered retirement as a desertion from 
duty. Others readily allowed, that there 
was a time when the claims of the public 
were satisfied, and when a man might prop- 
erly sequester himself, to review his life 
and purify his heart. 

One, who appeared more affected with the 
narrative than the rest, thought it likely that 
the hermit would, in a few years, go back to 
his retreat, and perhaps, if shame did not . 
restrain, or death intercept him, return once 
more from his retreat into the world : " For 
the hope of happiness," said he, " is so strongly 
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impressed that the longest experience is not 
able to eflEace it Of the present state, what 
ever it be, we feel, and are forced to confess, 
the misery; yet, when the same state is 
again at a distance, imagination paints it as 
desirable. But the time will surely come, 
when desire will be no longer our tonnent, 
and no man shall be wretched but by his 
own fault." 

" This," said a philosopher, who had heard 
him with tokens of great impatience, " is the 
present condition of a wise man. The time 
is already come when none are wretched but 
by their own feult Nothing is more idle 
than to inquire after happiness, which na- 
ture has kindly placed within our, reach. 
The way to be happy is to live according 
to nature, in obedience to that universal and 
unalterable law with which every heart ia 
originally impressed; which is not written 
on it by precept, but engraven by destiny, 
not instilled by education, but infused at 
our nativity. He that lives according to 
nature will suffer nothing from the delu- 
sions of hope, or importunities of desire: 
he will receive and reject with equability 
of temper; and act or suffer as the reason 
of things shall alternately prescribe. Other 
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men may amuse themselves with subtle defi' 
nitions, or intricate ratiocinations. Let them 
learn to be wise by easier means : let them 
observe the hind of the forest, and the lin- 
net of the grove : let them consider the life 
of animals, whose motions are regulated by 
instinct: they obey their guide, and are 
happy. Let us therefore, at length, cease 
to dispute, and learn to live; throw away 
the incumbrance of precepts, which they 
who utter them with so much pride and 
pomp do not understand, and carry with 
us this simple and intelligible maxim. That 
deviation from nature is deviation from hap- 
piness." 

When he had spoken, he looked round 
him with a placid air, and enjoyed the con- 
sciousness of his own beneficence. "Sir," 
said the prince, with great modesty, "as I, 
like all the rest of mankind, am desirous of 
felicity, my closest attention has been fixed 
upon your discourse ; I doubt not the truth 
of a position which a man so learned has so 
confidently advanced. Let me only know- 
what it is to live according to nature?" 

" When I find young men so humble and 

80 docile," said the philosopher, " I can deny 

them no information which my studies have 
9 I 
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enabled me to afford. To live according to 
natare is to act always with due regard to 
the fitness arising from the relations and 
qualities of causes and effSscts: to concur 
with the great and unchangeable scheme 
of universal felicity ; to co-operate with the 
general disposition and tendency of the pres- 
ent system of things." 

The prince soon found that this was one 
of the sages whom he should understand 
less as he heard him longer. He therefore 
bowed and was silent ; and the philosopher, 
supposing him satisfied, and the rest van- 
quished, rose up, and departed with the air 
of a man that had co-operated with the pres- 
ent system. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THS PBIIfCB ASD HIS BISTER DIVIDS BVTWBXN THEX THB 

WORK OF OBSSBYATION. 

T> ASSELAS returned home full of reflec- 
tions, doubtful how to direct his future 
steps. Of the way to happiness he found 
the learned and simple equally ignorant; 
but, as he was yet young, he flattered him- 
self that he had time remaining for more 
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experiments and further inquiries. He com- 
municated to Imlac his observations and his 
doubts, but was answered by him with new 
doubts, and remarks that gave him no com- 
fort. He therefore discoursed more frequent- 
ly and freely with his sister, who had yet the 
same hope with himself, and always assisted 
him to give some reason why, though he 
had been hitherto frustrated, he might suc- 
ceed at last 

"We have hitherto," said she, "known 
but little of the world : we have never yet 
been either great or mean. In our own 
country, though we had royalty, we had 
no power ; and in this we have not yet seen 
the private recesses of domestic peace. Im- 
lac &vours not our search, lest we should in 
time find him mistaken. We will divide 
the task between us: you shall try what 
is to be found in the splendour of courts, 
and I will range the shades of humbler life. 
Perhaps command and authority may be 
the supreme blessings, as they afford most 
opportunities of doing good; or, perhaps, 
what this world can give may be found in 
the modest habitations of middle fortune; 
too low for great designs, and too high foi 
penury and d^tress." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THK PEIKGX XXAMIKI8 THX HAPPIlfI88 OF HIGH 8TATICHIB. 

OASSELAS applauded the design, and 
appeared next day with a splendid reti- 
nue at the court of the Bassa. He was 
Boon distinguished for his magnificence, 
and admitted, as a prince whose curiosity 
had brought him firom distant countries, to 
an intimacy with the great officers, and 
frequent conversation with the Bassa him- 
self. 

He was at first inclined to believe, that the 
man must be pleased with his own condition 
whom all approached with reverence, and 
heard with obedience, and who had the 
power to extend his edicts to a whole king- 
dom. " There can be no pleasure," said he, 
" equal to that of feeling at once the joy of 
thousands all made happy by wise adminis- 
tration. Yet, since by the law of subordi- 
nation this sublime delight can be in one 
nation but the lot of one, it is surely reason- 
able to think that there is some satisfaction 
more popular and accessible, and that mil 
lions can hardly be subjected to the will of 
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a single man, only to fill his particular breast 
with incommunicable content." 

These thoughts were often in his mind| 
and he found no solution of the difficulty. 
But as presents and civilities gained him 
more familiarity, he found that almost every 
man who stood high in employment hated 
all the rest, and was hated by them, and 
that their lives were a continual succession of 
plots and detections, stratagems and escapes, 
faction and treachery. Many of those who 
surrounded the Bassa were sent only to 
watch and report his conduct ; every tongue 
was muttering censure, and every eye was 
searching for a fault. 

At last the letters of revocation arrived, 
the Bassa was carried in chains to Con- 
stantinople, and his name was mentioned no 
more. 

" What are we now to think of the pre- 
rogatives of power ?" said Rasselas to his sis- 
ter ; "is it without any efficacy to good ? or, 
is the subordinate degree only dangerous, and 
the supreme safe and glorious ? Is the Sultan 
the only happy man in his dominions ? or, 
is the Sultan himself subject to the torments 
of suspicion, and the dread of enemies?" 

In a short time the second Bassa yrsa de- 
9* 
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poeecL The Sultan that had advanoed him 
was murdered by the Janizaries, and hia 
Buoeeesor had other views and dififerent 
fiiYOurites. 



OHAPTER XXV. 

TBS PEOfCni PUKHUn Hm niQUIBT WITH MOftB 
DIUGKMOS THAN 8U00Ea& 

T^HE princess, in the mean time, insinuated 
herself into many families ; for there are 
few doors through which liberality, joined 
with good humour, cannot find its way. The 
daughters of many houses were airy and 
cheerful; but Nekayah had been too long 
accustomed to the conversation of Tmlac and 
her brother, to be much pleased with child- 
ish levity, and prattle which had no meaning. 
She found their thoughts narrow, their wishes 
low, and their merriment often artificial. 
Their pleasures, poor as they were, could 
not be preserved pure, but were imbittered 
by petty competitions and worthless emula- 
tion. They were always jealous of the 
beauty of each other ; of a quality to which 
solicitude can add nothing, and from which 
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detraction can take nothing away. Many 
were in love with triflers like themselves, 
and many fancied that they were in love when 
in truth they were only idle. Their aflFection 
was not fixed on sense or virtue, and there- 
fore seldom ended but in vexation. Their 
grie^ however, like their joy, was transient : 
every thing floated in their mind uncon- 
nected with the past or future, so that one 
desire easily gave way to another, as a 
second stone cast into the water eflkces and 
confounds the circles of the first 

With these girls she played as with inof- 
fensive animals, and found them proud of 
her countenance, and weary of her com- 
pany. 

But her purpose was to examine more 
deeply, and her aflEability easily persuaded 
the hearts that were swelling with sorrow to 
discharge their secrets in her ear : and those 
whom hope flattered, or prosperity delighted, 
often courted her to partake their pleasures. 

The princess and her brother commonly 
met in the evening in a private summer- 
house on the bank of the Nile, and related 
to each other the occurrences of the day. Aa 
they were sitting together, the princess cast 
her eyes upon the river that flowed before 
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her. •'Answer," said she, "great father of 
waters, thou that roUest thy floods through 
eighty nations, to the invocations of the 
daughter of thy native king. Tell me if 
thou waterest through all thy course, a single 
habitation from which thou dost not hear 
the murmurs of complaint!" 

" You are then," said Rasselas, " not more 
successful in private houses than I have been 
in courts." " I have, since the last partition 
of our provinces," said the princess, " enabled 
myself to enter familiarly into many families, 
where there was the fairest show of prosper- 
ity and peace, and know not one house that 
is not haunted by some fury that destroys 
their quiet 

" I did not seek ease among the poor, be- 
cause I concluded that there it could not be 
found. But I saw many poor, whom I had 
supposed to live in affluence. Poverty has, 
in large cities, very different appearances : it 
is often concealed in splendour, and often in 
extravagance. It is the care of a very great 
part of mankind to conceal their indigence 
from the rest ; they support themselves by 
temporary expedients, and every day is lost 
in contriving for the morrow. 

"Thi?, however, was an evil which 
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ttioagli frequent, I saw witli less paiu, be- 
cause I could relieve it Yet some have 
refused my bounties; more offended with 
my quickness to detect their wants than 
pleased with my readiness to succour them . 
and others, whose exigencies compelled them 
to admit my kindness, have never been able 
to forgive their benefactress. Many, how- 
ever, have been sincerely grateful, without 
the ostentation of gratitude, or the hoj^ of 
other favours." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

TBP PUNOBBS 00KTINUI8 HER BXM ARKB UPON FEIYATK 

LVK. 

'M'EKAYAH, perceiving her brother's at- 
tention fixed, proceeded in her narra* 
live. 

" In famihe^ where there is or is not pov- 
erty, there is commonly discord : if a king- 
dom be, as Imlac tells us, a great family, a 
family likewise is a little kingdom, torn with 
Cftctions and exposed to revolutions. An 
unpractised observer expects the love of 
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parents and children to be constant and 
equal; but this kindness seldom continues 
beyond the years of infancy ; in a short time 
the children become rivals to their parents. 
Benefits are allayed by reproaches, and grati- 
tude debased by envy. 

" Parents and children seldom act in con- 
cert: each child endeavours to appropriate 
the esteem or fondness of tke parents, and 
the parents, with yet less temptation, betray 
each other to their children: thus some 
place their confidence in the father, and 
some in the mother, and by degrees the 
house is filled with artifices and feuds. 

" The opinions of children and parents, of 
the young and the old, are naturally oppo- 
site, by the contrary efiects of hope and de- 
spondence, of expectation and experience, 
without crime or folly on either side. The 
colours of life in youth and age appear dif- 
ferent, as the face of nature in spring and 
winter. And how can children credit the 
assertions of parents, which their own eyes 
show them to be false ? 

"Few parents act in such a manner as 
much to enforce their maxims by the credit 
of their lives. The old man trusts wholly to 
slow contrivance and gradual progression: 
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the youth expects to force his way by genius, 
vigour, and precipitance. The old man pays 
regard to riches, and the youth reverences 
virtue. Tne old man deifies prudence : the 
youth commits himself to magnanimity and 
chance. The young man, who intends no 
ill, believes that none is intended, and there- 
fore acts with openness and candour; but 
his father, having suffered the injuries of 
fraud, is impelled to suspect, and too often 
allured to practise it. Age looks with anger 
on the temerity of youth, and youth with 
contempt on the scrupulosity of age. Thus 
parents and children, for the greatest part, 
live on to love less and less : and if those 
whom nature has thus closely united are the 
torments of each other, where shall we look 
for tenderness and consolation." 

" Surely," said the prince, " you must have 
been unfortunate in your choice of acquaint- 
ance: I am unwilling to believe, that the 
most tender of all relations is thus impeded 
in its effects by natural necessity." 

" Domestic discord," answered she, " is not 
inevitably and fatally necessary ; but yet it 
is not easily avoided. We seldom see that 
a whole femily is virtuous; the good and 
evil cannot well agree ; and the evil can yet 
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less agree with one another; even the viv 
tuous fall sometimes to variance, when theil 
virtues are of diflferent kinds, and tending to 
extremes. In general, those parents have 
most reverence that most deserve it : for he 
that lives well cannot be despised. 

"Many other evils infest private life. 
Some are the slaves of servants whom they 
have trusted with their aflfairs. Some are 
kept in continual anxiety by the caprice of 
rich relations, whom they cannot please and 
dare not oflfend. Some husbands are imperi- 
ous, and some wives perverse : and as it ia 
always more easy to do evil than good, 
though the wisdom or virtue of one can 
very rarely make many happy, the folly or 
vice of one may often make many misera- 
ble." 

" K such be the general effect of marriage," 
said the prince, " I shall, for the future, think 
it dangerous to connect my interest with that 
of another, lest I should be unhappy by my 
partner's fault." 

"I have met," said the princess, "with 
many who live single for that reason ; but 
T never found that their prudence ought to 
raise envy. They dream away their time 
without friendship, without fondness, and 
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are driven to rid themselves of the day, 
for which they have no use, by childish 
amusements or vicious delights. They act 
as beings under the constant sense of some 
known inferiority, that fills their minds with 
rancour, and their tongues with censure. 
They are peevish at home, and malevolent 
abroad; and, as the outlaws of human na- 
ture, make it their business and their pleas- 
ure to disturb that society which debars 
them from its privileges. To live without 
feeling or exciting sympathy, to be fortunate 
without adding to the felicity of others, or 
afflicted without tasting the balm of pity, is 
a state more gloomy than solitude ; it is not 
retreat, but exclusion from mankind. Mar- 
riage has many pains, but celibacy has no 
pleasures." 

" What then is to be done ?" said Easse- 
laa ; " the more we inquire the less we can 
resolve. Surely he is most likely to please 
himself that has no other inclination io re- 
gard." 

10 
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OHA.PTER XXVII 
DisQUisrnoir upon oeeatniss. 

''PHE conversation had a short pause. The 
prince, having considered his sister's 
observations, told her, that she had sur- 
veyed life with prejudice, and supposed 
misery where she did not find it "Your 
narrative," says he, "throws yet a darker 
gloom upon the prospects of futurity; the 
predictions of Iralac were but faint sketches 
of the evils painted by Nekayah. I have 
been lately convinced that quiet is not the 
daughter of grandeur or of power : that her 
presence is not to be bought by wealth, nor 
enforced by conquest.. It is evident, that 
as any man acts in a wider compass, he 
must be more exposed to opposition from 
enmity, or miscarriage from chance; who- 
ever has many to please or to govern must 
use the ministry of many agents, some of 
whom will be wicked, and some ignorant; 
by some he will be misled, and by others 
betrayed. If he gratifies one, he will offend 
another: those that are not favoured will 
think themselves injured: and, since favours 
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can be conferred but upon few, tbe greater 
number will be always discontented." 

" The discontent," said the princess, " which 
is thus unreasonable, I hope that I shall al- 
ways have spirit to despise, and you power 
to repress." 

" Discontent," answered Easselas, ** will 
not always be without reason under the 
most just and vigilant administration of 
public affairs. None, however attentive, can 
always discover that merit which indigence 
or faction may happen to obscure ; and none, 
however powerful, can always reward it. 
Yet he that sees inferior desert advanced 
above him will naturally impute that prefer- 
ence to partiality or caprice ; and, indeed, it 
can scarcely be hoped that any man, how- 
ever magnanimous by nature, or exalted by 
condition, will be able to persist for ever in 
the fixed and inexorable justice of distribu- 
tion; he will sometimes indulge his own 
affections, and sometimes those of his fa- 
vourites ; he will permit some to please him 
who can never serve him ; he will discover, 
in those whom he loves, qualities which in 
reality they do not possess; and to those, 
from whom he receives pleasure, he will in 
his turn endeavour to give it Thus will 
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recommendations sometimes prevail which 
were purchased by money, or by the more 
destractive bribery of flattery and servility. 

" He that has much to do will do some- 
thing wrong, and of that wrong must suffer 
the consequences; and if it were possible 
that he should always act rightly, yet when 
such numbers are to judge of his conduct, 
the bad will censure and obstruct him by 
malevolence, and the good sometimes by 
mistake. 

"The highest stations cannot therefore 
hope to be the abodes of happiness, which I 
would willingly believe to have fled from 
thrones and palaces to seats of humble pri- 
vacy and placid obscurity. For what can 
hinder the satisfaction, or intercept the ex- 
pectations, of him whose abilities are ade- 
quate to his employments, who sees with his 
own eyes the whole circuit of his influence, 
who chooses by his own knowledge all 
whom he trusts, and wnom none are tempt- 
ed to deceive by hope or fear? Surely he 
has nothing to do but to love and to be 
loved, to be virtuous, and to be happy." 

"Whether perfect happiness would be 
procured by perfect goodness," said Neka* 
yah, " this world will never afford an oppor* 
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tunity of deciding. . But this, at least, may 
be maintained, that we do not always find 
visible happiness in proportion to visible 
virtue. All natural and almost all political 
evils are incident alike to the- bad and good: 
they are confounded in the misery of a fam- 
ine, and not much distinguished in the fury 
of a faction ; they sink together in a tempest, 
and are driven together from their country 
by invaders. All that virtue can aflFord is 
quietness of conscience, a steady prospect of 
a happier state ; this may enable us to endure 
calamity with patience ; but remember that 
patience must suppose pain." 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

&A8SKLA8 AND NKKATAH OONTUfUS THKIE CONYKftSATIOll. 

""TJEAR princess," said Basselas, "you 
fall into the common errors of ex- 
aggeratory declamation, by producing, in a 
Geimiliar disquisition, examples of national 
calamities, and scenes of extensive misery, 
which are found in books rather than in tho 
world, and which, as they are horrid, ar« 

10* K 
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ordained to be rare. Let as not imagine 
evils whicli we do not feel, nor injure life 
by misrepresentations. I cannot bear that 
querulous eloquence which threatens every 
city with a siege like that of Jerusalem, that 
makes famine attend on every flight of lo- 
custs, and suspends pestilence on the wing 
of every blast that issues from the south. 

" On necessary and inevitable evils, which 
overwhelm kingdoms at once, all disputation 
is vain: when they happen, they must be 
endured. But it is evident that these bursts 
of universal distress are more dreaded than 
felt; thousands and ten thousands flourish 
in youth and wither in age, without the 
knowledge of any other than domestic evils, 
and share the same pleasures and vexations, 
whether their kings are mild or cruel, whe- 
ther the armies of their country pursue their 
enemies or retreiat before them. While 
courts are disturbed with intestine competi- 
tions, and ambassadors are negotiating in 
foreign countries, the smith still plies his 
anvil, and the husbandman drives his plough 
forward : the necessaries of life are required 
and obtained; and the successive business 
of the seasons continues to make its wonted 
revolutions. 
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"Let us cease to consider what, perhaps, 
may never happen, and what, when it shall 
happen, will laugh at human spi'culation. 
We will not endeavour to modify the motions 
of the elements, or to fix the destiny of king- 
doms. It is our business to consider what 
beings like us may perform ; each labouring 
for his own happiness by promoting within 
his circle, however narrow, the happiness of 
others. 

" Marriage is evidently the dictate of na- 
ture ; men and women are made to be com- 
panions of each other, and therefore 1 cannot 
be persuaded but that marriage is one of the 
means of happiness." 

" I know not," said the princess, " whether 
marriage be more than one of the innumer- 
able modes of human misery. When I see 
and reckon the various forms of connubial in- 
felicity, the unexpected causes of lasting dis- 
cord, the diversities of temper, the oppositions 
of opinion, the rude collisions of contrary 
desire where both are urged by violent im- 
pulses, the obstinate contests of disagreeable 
virtues wher& both are supported by con- 
sciousness of good intention, I am sometimes 
disposed to think, with the severer casuists 
of most nations, that marriage is rather pei^ 
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Knitted than approred, and thai none, but 
by the instigation of a passion too much 
indulged, entangle themselves widi indisHo- 
luble compacts." 

"You seem to forget," replied Basaelas, 
" that you have, even now, represented cel- 
ibacy as less happy than marriage. Both 
conditions may be bad, but they cannot both 
be worst Thus it happens when wrong 
opinions are entertained, that they mutually 
destroy each other, and leave the mind open 
to truth." 

" I did not expect," answered the princess, 
" to hear that imputed to falsehood which is 
the consequence only of frailty. To the 
mind, as to the eye, it is difficult to compare 
with exactness objects vast in their extent, 
and various in their parts. Where w(» see 
or conceive the whole at once, we readily 
note the discriminations, and decide the 
preference; but of two systems, of which 
neither can be surveyed by any human 
being in its fiill compass of magnitude and 
multiplicity of complication, where is the 
wonder that, judging of the whole by parts^ 
I am alternately affected by one and the 
other, as either presses on my memory or 
fancy? We differ from ourselves just as wo 
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differ fix)m each other, when we see only 
parts of the question, as in the multifarious 
relations of politics and morality ; but when 
we perceive the whole at once, as in numer- 
ical computations, all agree in one judgment, 
and none ever varies his opinion." 

" Let us not add," said the prince, " to the 
other evils of life the bitterness of contro- 
versy, nor endeavour to vie with each other 
in subtilties of argument. We are employed 
in a search, of which both are equally to en- 
Joy the success, or suffer by the miscarriage. 
It is therefore fit that we assist each other. 
You surely conclude too hastily from the 
infelicity of marriage against its institution : 
will not the misery of life prove equally that 
life cannot be the gift of Heaven ? The world 
must be peopled by marriage, or peopled 
without it" 

"How the world is to be peopled," re- 
turned Nekayah, " is not my care, and needs 
not be yours. I see no danger that the pres- 
ent generation should omit to leave succes- 
sors behind them : we are not now inquiring 
for the world but for ourselves," 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THS DBBATX OF MABRIAOK OOMTINUKD. 

" T ^HE good of the whole," says Rasselaa, 
" is the same with the good of all ita 
parts. If marriage be best for mankind, it 
must be evidently best for individuals, or a 
permanent and necessary duty must be the 
cause of evil, and some must be inevitablj 
sacrificed to the convenience of others, lu 
the estimate which you have made of the 
two states, it appears that the incommodities 
of a single life are, in a great measure, neces- 
sary and certain, but those of the conjugal 
state accidental and avoidable. 

"I cannot forbear to flatter myself, that 
prudence and benevolence will make mar- 
riage happy. The general folly of mankind 
is the cause of general complaint. What 
can be expected but disappointment and re- 
pentance from a choice made in the immatu- 
rity of youth, in the ardour of desire, without 
judgment, without foresight, without inquiry 
after conformity of opinions, similarity of 
maiiners, rectitude of judgment, or purity of 
sentiment? 
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"Sach IS the common process of mar- 
riage. A youth or maiden meeting by 
chance, or brought together by artifice, ex- 
change glances, reciprocate civilities, go 
home, and dream of one another. Having 
little to divert attention or diversify thought, 
they find themselves uneasy when they are 
apart, and therefore conclude that they shall 
be happy together. They marry, and dis- 
cover what nothing but voluntary blindness 
before had concealed ; they wear out life in 
altercations, and charge nature with cruelty. 

"From those early mafriages proceeds like- 
wise the rivalry of parents and children ; the 
son is eager to enjoy the world before the 
father is willing to forsake it^and there is 
hardly room at once for two generations. 
The daughter begins to bloom before the 
mother can be content to fade, and neither 
can forbear to wish for the absence of the 
other. 

"Surely all these evils may be avoided 
by that deliberation and delay which pru- 
dence prescribes to irrevocable choice. In 
the variety and jollity of youthful pleasures 
life may be well enough supported without 
the help of a partner. Longer time will 
mcrease experience, and wider views wiU 
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allow better opportunities of inquiry and 
selection: one advantage, at least, will be 
certain; the parents will be visibly oldei 
than their children.' 

"What reason cannot collect," said Ne- 
kayah, "and what experiment has not yet 
taught, can be known only from the report 
of others. I have been told that late mar- 
riages are not eminently happy. This is a 
question too important to be neglected, and 
I have often proposed it to those whose ac- 
curacy of remark and comprehensiveness of 
knowledge made their suffrages worthy of re- 
gard. They have generally determined that 
it is dangerous for a man and woman to sos* 
pend their fate upon each other, at a time 
when opinions are fixed, and habits are es- 
tablished ; when friendships have been con- 
tracted on both sides, when life has been 
planned into method, and the mind has long 
enjoyed the contemplation of its own pros- 
pects. 

"It is scarcely possible that two, travel- 
ling through the world, under the conduct 
of chance, should have been both directed to 
the same path, and it will not often happen 
that either will quit the track which custom 
bas made pleasing. When the desultory 
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levity of youth has settled into regularity, il 
is soon succeeded by pride ashamed to yield, 
or obstinacy delighting to contend. And even 
though mutual esteem produces mutual desire 
to please, time itself, as it modifies unchange- 
ably the external mien, determines likewise 
the direction of the passions, and gives an 
inflexible rigidity to the maunera. Long 
customs are not easily broken : he that at- 
tempts to change the course of his own life 
very often labours in vain : and how shall 
we do that for others, which we are seldom 
able to do for ourselves ?" 

" But surely," interposed the prince, " you 
suppose the chief motive of choice forgotten 
or neglected. Whenever I shall seek a wife, 
it shall be my first question, whether she be 
willing to be led by reason ?" 

" Thus it is," said Nekayah, " that philos- 
ophers are deceived. There are a thousand 
familiar disputes which reason never can 
decide; questions that elude investigation, 
and make logic ridiculous; cases where 
something must be done, and where little 
can be said. Consider the state of mankind, 
and inquire how few can be supposed to act 
upon any occasions, whether small or great, 
with all the reasons of action present to their 
11 1. 
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minds. Wretched would be the pair above 
all names of wretchedness, who should be 
doomed to adjust by reason, every morning, 
all the minute detail of a domestic day. 

"Those who marry at an advanced age 
will probably escape the encroachments of 
their children; but, in diminution of this 
advantage, they will be likely to leave them, 
ignorant and helpless, to a guardian's mercy : 
or, if that should not happen, they must at 
least go out of the world before they see 
those whom they love best either wise or 
great. 

" From their children, if they have less to 
fear, they have less also to hope ; and they 
lose, without equivalent, the joys of early 
love, and the convenience of uniting with 
manners pliani, and minds susceptible of new 
impressions, which might wear away their 
dissimilitudes by long cohabitation ; as soft 
bodies, by continual attrition, confonn their 
surfaces to each other. 

" I believe it will be found that those who 
mar^y late are best pleased with their chil- 
dren, and those who marry early with their 
partners." 

" The union of these two affections," said 
Kasselas, "would produce all that could be 
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wished. Perhaps there is a time when mar- 
riage might unite them, a time neither too 
early for the father, nor too late for the hus- 
band." 

"Every hour," answered the princess, 
"confirms my prejudice in favour of the 
position so often uttered by the mouth of 
Imlac, *That nature sets her gifts on the 
right hand and on the left.' Those condi- 
tions, which flatter hope and attract desire, 
are so constituted, that, as we approach one, 
we recede from another. There are goods 
so opposed that we cannot seize both, but, 
by too much prudence, may pass between 
them at too great a distance to reach either. 
This is often the fate of long consideration ; 
he does nothing who endeavours to do more 
than is allowed to hxmianity. Flatter not 
yourself with contrarieties of pleasure. Of 
the blessings set before you make your choice, 
and be content. No man can taste the fruits 
of autumn while he is delighting his scent 
with the flowers of spring : no man can, at 
the same time, fill his cup from the source 
and from the mouth of the Nile. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

IMLAO ENTERS, AND OHANOES TBB OONYEmSAirCIT. 

TTERE Imlac entered and interrupted 
them. " Imlac," said Rasselas, " I have 
been taking from the princess the dismal 
history of private life, and am almost dis- 
couraged from further search." 

" It seems to me," said Imlac, " that while 
you are making the choice of life, you neg- 
lect to live. You wander about a single 
city, which, however large and diversified, 
can now afford few novelties, and forget that 
you are in a country famous among the ear- 
liest monarchies for the power and wisdom 
of its inhabitants ; a country where the sci- 
ences first dawned that illuminate the world^ 
and beyond which the arts cannot be traced 
of civil society or domestic life. 

"The old Egyptians have left behind 
them monuments of industry and power, 
before which all European magnificence is 
confessed to fade away. The ruins of their 
architecture are the schools of modern build- 
ers, and from the wonders which time has 
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«pared, we may conjecture, though uncer- 
tainly, what it has destroyed." 

" My curiosity," said Easselas, " does not 
very strongly lead me to survey the piles of 
utone or mounds of earth; my business is 
with man. I came hither not to measure 
fragments of temples, or trace choked aque- 
ducts, but to look upon the various scenes 
of the present world." 

" The things that are now before us," said 
the princess, " require attention and deserve 
it What have I to do with the heroes or 
the monuments of ancient times? with times 
which never can return, and heroes, whose 
form of life was different from all that the 
present condition of mankind requires 'or 
allows?" 

" To know any thing," returned the poet, 
** we must know its effects; to see men we 
must see their works, that we may learn 
what reason has dictated, or passion has in- 
cited, and find what are the most powerful 
motives of action. To judge rightly of the 
present, we must oppose it to the past ; for 
all judgment is comparative, and of the fu- 
ture nothing can be known. The truth is, 
that nc mind is much employed upon the 
present : recollection and anticipation fill up 
11* 
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almost all our moments. Our passions are 
joy and grief, love and hatred, hope and 
fear. Of joy and grief the past is the object, 
and the future of hope and fear ; even love 
and hatred respect the past, for the cause 
must have been before the effect 

" The present state of things is the conse- 
quence of the former, and it is natural to 
inquire what were the sources of the good 
that we enjoy, or the evil that we suffer. If 
we act only for ourselves, to neglect the 
study of history is not prudent: if we are 
intrusted with the care of others, it is not 
just Ignorance, when it is voluntary, is 
criminal :. and he may be properly charged 
with evil who refused to lein how he might 
prevent it 

" There is no part of history so generally 
useful as that which relates the progress of 
the human mind, the gradual improvement 
of reason, the successive advances of science, 
the vicissitudes of learning and ignorance, 
which are the light and darkness of thinking 
oeings, the extinction and resuscitation of 
arts, and the revolutions of the intellectual 
world. K accounts of battles and inva- 
sions are peculiarly the business of princes, 
the useful or elegant arts are not to be neg- 
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lected ; those who have kingdoms to govern 
have understandings to cultivate. 

" Example is always more efficacious than 
precept. A soldier is formed in war, and a 
painter must copy pictures. In this, contem- 
plative life has the advantage : great actions 
are seldom seen, but the labours of art are 
always at hand for those who desire to know 
what art has been able to perform. 

" When the eye or the imagination is 
struck with any uncommon work, the next 
transition of an active mind is to the means 
by which it was performed. Here begins 
the true use of such contemplation; we 
enlarge our comprehension by new ideas, 
and perhaps recover some art lost to man- 
kind, or learn what is less perfectly known 
in our own country. At least we compare 
our own with former times, and either re- 
joice at our improvements, or, what is the 
first motion towards good, discover our de- 
fects." 

" I am willing," said the prince, " to see 
all that can deserve my search." " And T," 
said the princess, "shall rejoice to learn 
something of the manners of antiquity." 

"The most pompous monument of Egyp- 
tian greatness, and one of the most bulky 



works of manucd industry," said Imlac, " are 
the Pyramids ; fabrics raised before the time 
of hbtory, and of which the earliest narra- 
tives afford us only uncertain traditions. Of 
these the greatest is still standing, very little 
injured by time." 

"Let us visit them to-morrow," said He- 
:ayah. " I have often heard of the Pyra- 
lids, and shall not rest until I have seen 
hem within and without with ray own eyea." 
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PHE resolution being taken, they set out 
the next day. They laid tents upon 
heir camola, being resolved to stay among 
he Pyramids till their curiosity was fully 
fttiafied. They travelled gently, turned 
aide to every thing remarkable, stopped 
ram time to time and conversed with the 
ahabitants, and observed the various ap- 
■earances of towns ruined and inhabited, 
if wild and cultivated nature. 
When they came to the great Pyramid. 
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they were astonished at the extent of the 
base, and the height of the top. Iralac ex- 
plained to them the principles upon which 
the pyramidal form was chosen for a fabric 
intended to co-extend its duration with that 
of the world: he showed that its gradual 
diminution gave it such stability as defeated 
all the common attacks of the elements, and 
could scarcely be overthrown by earthquakes 
themselves, the least resistible of natural 
violence. A concussion that should shatter 
the Pyramid would threaten the dissolution 
of the continent. 

They measured all its dimensions, and 
pitched their tents at its foot Next day 
they prepared to enter its interior apart- 
ments; and, having hired the common 
guides, climbed up to the first passage, 
when the favourite of the princess, looking 
into the cavity, stepped back and trem- 
bled. "Pekuah," said the princess, "of 
what art thou afraid?" "Of the narrow 
entrance," answered the lady, " and of the 
dreadful gloom. I dare not enter a place 
which must surely be inhabited by unquiet 
souls. The original possessors of these 
dreadful vaults will start up before us, and 
perhaps shut us in for ever." She spoke. 
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and threw her arms round the neck of her 
mistress. 

" K all your fear be of apparitions," said 
the prince, " I will promise you safety ; there 
is no danger from the dead ; he that is once 
buried will be seen no more." 

" That the dead are seen no more," saia 
Imlac, " I will not undertake to maintain, 
against the concurrent and unvaried testi- 
mony of all ages and of all nations. There 
is no people, rude or learned, among whom 
apparitions of the dead are not related and 
believed. This opinion, which perhaps pre- 
vails as far as human nature is diffused, 
could become universal only by its truth; 
those that never heard of one another would 
not have agreed in a tale which nothing but 
experience can make credible. That it is 
doubted by single cavillers can very little 
weaken the general evidence ; and some who 
deny it with their tongues confess it by their 
fears. 

" Yet I do not mean to add new terrors 
to those which have already seized upon 
Pekuah. There can be no reason why spec- 
tres should haunt the Pyramid more than 
other places, or why they should have power 
or will to hurt innocence and purity. Our 
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entrance is no violation of their privileges; 
we can take nothing from them, how then 
can we offend them ?" 

" My dear Peknah," said the princess, " 1 
will idways go before you, and Imlac shall 
follow you. Eemember that you are the 
companion of the princess of Abyssinia." 

"If the prmcess is pleased that her ser- 
vant should die," returned the lady, "let 
her command some death less dreadful than 
enclosure in this horrid cavern ; you know 
I dare not disobey you : I must go if you 
command me ; but, if I once enter, I never 
shall come back." 

The princess saw that her fear was too 
strong for expostulation or reproof; and, 
embracing her, told her that she should stay 
in the tent till their return. Pekuah was 
yet not satisfied, but entreated the princess 
not to pursue so dreadful a purpose as that 
of entering the recesses of the Pyramid. 
"Though I cannot teach courage," said 
Nekayah, "I must not learn cowardice; 
nor leave at last undone what I came hither 
iinly to da" 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

THKT ENTER THE PTBAMI3. 

pEKUAH descended to the tents, and the 
rest entered the Pyramid: they passed 
through the galleries, surveyed the vaults of 
marble, and examined the chest in which the 
body of the founder is supposed to have been 
reposited. They then sat down in one of 
the most spacious chambers to rest awhile 
before they attempted to return. 

"We have now," said Imlac, "gratified 
oiir minds with an exact view of the greatest 
work of man, except the wall of China. 

" Of the wall it is very easy to assign the 
motive. It secured a wealthy and timorous 
nation from the incursions of barbarians, 
whose unskilfulness in arts made it easier 
for them to supply their wants by rapine 
than by industry, and who from time to time 
poured in upon the habitations of peaceful 
commerce, a.s vultures descend upon domes-* 
tic fowl. Their celerity and fierceness ren- 
dered the wall necessary, and their ignorance 
made it efficacious. 

"But for the Pyramids no reason has ever 
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oeen given adequate to the cost and labo'jr 
of the work. The narrowness of the cham 
bers proves that it could afford no retreat 
fix)m enemies, and treasures might have been 
reposited at far less expense with equal se- 
curity. It seems to have been erected only 
in compliance with that hunger of imagina- 
tion which preys incessantly upon life, and 
must be always appeased by some employ- 
ment Those who have already all that 
they can enjoy must enlarge their desires. 
He that has built for use, till use is supplied, 
must begin to build for vanity, and extend 
his plan to the utmost power of human per- 
formance, that he may not be soon reduced 
to form another wish. 

"I consider this mighty structure as a 
monument of the insufficiency of human 
enjoyments. A king, whose power is un- 
limited, and whose treasures surmount all 
real and imaginary wants, is compelled to 
solace, by the erection of a Pyramid, the 
satiety of dominion and tastelessness of 
pleasures, and to amuse the tediousness of 
declining life, by seeing thousands labouring 
without end, and one stone, for no purpose, 
laid upon another. Whoever thou art that> 
not content with a moderate condition, imag- 

12 
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inest happiness in royal magnificence, and 
dreamest that command or riches can feed 
the appetite of novelty with perpetual grati 
fications, survey the Pyramids, and confess 
thy folly." 




CHAPTER XXXIII 

rHK PBIN0K88 mXTB WITH AN UNEXPECTED 1II8FOBTT7NB. 

T^HEY rose up, and returned through the 
cavity at which they had entered, and 
the princess prepared for her favourite 
a long narrative of dark labyrinths and 
costly rooms, and of the different impres- 
sions which the varieties of the way had 
made upon her. But when they came to 
their train, they found every one silent and 
dejected; the men discovered shame and 
fear in their countenances, and the women 
were weeping in the tents. 

What had happened they did not try 
to conjecture, but immediately inquired. 
"You had scarcely entered into the Pyra- 
mid," said one of the attendants, " when a 
troop of Arabs rushed upon us: we were too 
few to resist them, and too slow to escapeb 
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They were about to search the tents, set us 
on our camels, and drive \ia along before 
them, when the approach of some Turkish 
horsemen put them to flight; but they seized 
the lady Pekuah with her two maids, and 
carried them away ; the Turks are ngw pur- 
suing them by our instigation, but I fear 
they will not be able to overtake them." 

The princess was overpowered with sur- 
prise and grief Rasselas, in the first heat 
of his resentment, ordered his servants to 
follow him, and prepared to pursue the rob- 
bers with his sabre in his hand, " Sir," said 
Imlac, " what can you hope from violence 
or valour? the Arabs are mounted on horses 
trained to battle and retreat; we have only 
beasts of burden. By leaving our present 
station we may lose the princess, but cannot 
hope to regain Pekuah." 

In a short time the Turks returned, having 
not been able to reach the enemy. The 
princess burst out into new lamentations, 
and Easselas could scarcely forbear to re- 
proach them with cowardice; but Imlac 
was of opinion that the escape of the Arabs 
was no addition to their misfortune, for per- 
haps they would have killed their captivef 
rather than have resigned them. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

IBKT BRURN TO CAIRO WITHOUT PEKUAB. 

T^HERE was nothing to be hoped fix)m 
longer stay. They returned to Cairo, 
repenting of their curiosity, censuring the 
negligence of the government, lamenting 
their own rashness, which had neglected to 
procure a guard, imagining many expe- 
dients by which the loss of Pekuah might 
have been prevented, and resolving to 
do something for her recovery, though 
none could find any thing proper to be 
done. 

Nekayah retired to her chamber, where 
her women attempted to comfort her, by tell- 
ing her that all had their troubles, and that 
lady Pekuah had enjoyed much happiness 
in the world for a long time, and might 
reasonably expect a change of fortune. They 
hoped that some good would befall her 
wheresoever she was, and that their mistress 
would find another friend who might supply 
her place. 

The princess made them no answer, and 
they continued the form of condolence, not 
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much grieved in their hearts that the fa- 
vourite was lost 

Next day the prince presented to the 
Bassa a memorial of the wrong which he 
had suffered, and a petition for redress. The 
Bassa threatened to punish the robbers, but 
did not attempt to catch them, nor indeed 
could any account or description be given 
by which he might direct the pursuit. 

It soon appeared that nothing would be 
done by authority. Governors being accus- 
tomed to hear of more crimes than they can 
punish, and more wrongs than they can re- 
dress, set themselves at ease by indiscrimi- 
nate negligence, and presently forget the re- 
quest when they lose sight of the petitioner. 

Imlao then endeavoured to gain some 
intelligence by private agents. He found 
many who pretended to an exact knoyrledgo 
of all the haunts of the Arabs, and to regu- 
lar correspondence with their chiefs, and who 
readily undertook the recovery of Pekuah, 
Of these, some were furnished with money 
for their journey, and came back no more ; 
some were liberally paid for accounts which 
A few days discovered to be false. But the 
princess would not suffer any means, how- 
ever improbable, to be left untried. While 
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she was doing something, she kept her hope 
alive. As one expedient fiuled, another was 
suggested; when one messenger returned 
unsuccessful, another was despatched to a 
different quarter. 

Two months had now passed, and cf 
Pekuah nothing had been heard ; the hopes 
which they had endeavoured to raise in each 
other grew more languid ; and the princess, 
when she saw nothing more to be tried, sunk 
down inconsolable in hopeless dejection. A 
thousand times she reproached herself with 
the easy compliance by which she permitted 
her favourite to stay behind her. "Had not 
my fondness," said she, "lessened my au- 
thority, Pekuah had not dared to talk of her 
terrors. She ought to have feared me more 
than spectres. A severe look would have 
overpowered her; a peremptory command 
would have compelled obedience. Why did 
foolish indulgence prevail upon me ? Why 
did 1 not speak, and refuse to hear ?" 

" Great princess," said Imlac, " do not re- 
proach yourself for y«ur virtue, or consider 
that as blamable by which evil has accident- 
ally been caused. Your tenderness for the 
timidity of Pekuah was generous and kini 
When we act according to our duty, we com- 
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mit the event to Him by whose laws our 
actions are governed, and who will suffer 
none to be finally punished for obedience. 
When, in prospect of some good, whether 
natural or moral, we break the rules pre- 
scribed us, we withdraw from the direction of 
superior wisdom, and take all consequences 
upon ourselves. Man cannot so far know 
the connection of causes and events, as that 
he may venture to do wrong in order to do 
right When we pursue our end by lawful 
means, we may always console our miscar- 
riage by the hope of fiiture recompenne. 
When we consult only our own policy, and 
attempt to find a nearer way to good, by 
overleaping the settled boundaries of right 
and wrong, we cannot be happy even by 
success, because we cannot escape the con- 
sciousness of our fault: but, if we miscarry 
the disappointment is irremedi^ly imbit- 
tered. How comfortless is the sorrow of 
him who feels at once the pangs of guilt, 
and the vexation of calamity which guilt 
has brought upon him I 

"Consider, princess, what would have 
been your condition, if the lady Pekuah 
had entreated to accompany you, and, being 
compelled to stay in the tents, had been ca^ 
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ried away ; or how would you have borne 
the thought if you had forced her into the 
Pyramid, and she had died before you in 
agonies of terror ?" 

"Had either happened," said Nekayah, 
"I could not have endured life till now: I 
should have been tortured to madness by 
the remembrance of such cruelty, or must 
have pined away in abhorrence of myself." 

" This, at least," said Imlac, " is the present 
reward of virtuous conduct, that no unlucky 
consequence can oblige us to repent it" 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE raiNOESS LANGUISHES FOB WAltT Of PKKUAH. 

'W'EKAYAH, being thus reconciled to her- 
self, found that no evil is insupportable 
but that which is accompanied with con- 
sciousness of wrong* She was from that time 
delivered from the violence of tempestuous 
sorrow, and sunk into silent pensiveness and 
gloomy tranquillity. She sat from morning 
to evening recollecting all that had been 
done or said by her Pekuah, treasured up 
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with care every trifle on which Pekuah had 
set an accidental value, and which might re- 
call to mind any little incident or careless 
conversation. The sentiments of her, whom 
she now expected to see no more, were 
treasured in her memory as rules of life, 
and she deliberated to no other end than to 
conjecture on any occasion what would have 
been the opinion and counsel of Pekuah. 

The women by whom she was attended 
knew nothing of her real condition, and 
therefore she could not talk to them but 
with caution and reserve. She began to re- 
mit her curiosity, having no great desire to 
collect notions which she had not conveni- 
ence of uttering. Rasselas endeavoured first 
to comfort, and afterwards to divert her; he 
hired musicians, to whom she seemed to 
listen, but did not hear them ; and procured 
masters to instruct her in various arts, whoso 
lectures, when they visited her again, were 
again to be repeated. She had lost her taste 
of pleasure^and her ambition of excellence. 
And her mind, though forced into short ex- 
cursions, always recurred to the image of 
her friend. 

Imlac was every morning earnestly en* 
joined to renew his inquiries, and was asked 
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every night whether he had yet heard of 
Pekaah, till, not being able to return the 
princess the answer that she desired, he waa 
less and less willing to come into her pres- 
ence. She observed his backwardness, and 
commanded him to attend her. "You are 
not," said she, " to confound impatience with 
resentment, or to suppose that I charge you 
with negligence, because I repine at your 
unsucccssfulness. I do not much wonder at 
your absence: I know that the unhappy are 
never pleasing, and that all naturally avoid 
the contagion of misery. To hear com- 
plaints is wearisome alike to the wretched 
and the happy; for who would cloud, by 
adventitious grief, the short gleams of gaiety 
which life allows us ? or who, that is strug- 
gling under his own evils, will add to them 
the miseries of another ? 

" The time is at hand when none shall be 
disturbed any longer by the sighs of Ne- 
kayah : my search after happiness is now at 
an end. I am resolved to retire from the 
world with all its flatteries and deceits, and 
will hide myself in solitude without any 
other care than to comp')se my thoughts, 
and regulate my hours by a constant succes- 
sion of innocent occupations, till, with a 
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mind purified from all earthly desires, I 
shall enter into that state to which all are 
hastening, and in which I hope again to en 
joy the friendship of Pekuah." 

" Do not entangle your mind," said Imlac, 
" by irrevocable determinations, nor increase 
the burden of life by a voluntary accumula- 
tion of misery : the weariness of retirement 
will continue or increase when the loss of 
Pekuah is forgotten. That you have been 
deprived of one pleasure is no very good 
reason for rejection of the rest" 

" Since Pekuah was taken from me," said 
the princess, " I have no pleasure to reject 
or to retain. She that has no one to love or 
trust has little to hope. She wants the radi- 
cal principle of happiness. We may, per- 
haps, allow, that what satisfaction this world 
can aflfbrd must arise from the conjunction 
of wealth, knowledge, and goodness : wealth 
is nothing but as it is bestowed, and knowl- 
edge nothing but as it is communicated : they 
must therefore be imparted to others, and to 
whom could I now delight to impart them ? 
Goodness affords the only comfort which can 
be enjoyed without a partner, and goodness 
may be practised in retirement." 

'^How &r solitude may admit goodnesii 
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or advance it, I shall not," replied Imlao, 
** dispute at present Remember the confes- 
sion of the pious hermit. You will wish to 
return into the world when the image of 
your companion has left your thoughts." — 
"That time," said Nekayah, "will never 
come. The generous frankness, the modest 
obsequiousness, and the faithful secrecy of 
my dear Pekuah will always be more missed 
as I shall live longer to see vice and folly." 

"The state of a mind oppressed with a 
sudden calamity," said Imlac, "is like that 
of the fabulous inhabitants of the new-created 
earth, who, when the first night came upon 
them, supposed that day would never return. 
When the clouds of sorrow gather over 
us, we see nothing beyond them, nor can 
imagine how they will be dispelled : yet a 
new day succeeded to the night, and sorrow 
is never long without a dawn of ease. But 
they who restrain themselves from receiving 
comfort do as the savages would have done, 
had they put out their eyes when it was 
dark. Our minds, like our bodies, are in 
oontinual flux ; something is hourly lost, and 
0omething acquired. To lose much at once 
18 inconvenient to either, but while the vital 
powers remain uninjured nature will find the 
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means of reparation. Distance has tLe same 
effect on the mind as on the eye : and 
while we glide along the stream of time, 
whatever we leave behind ns is always less- 
ening, and that which we approach increa- 
sing in magnitude. Do not suffer life to 
stagnate; it will grow muddy for want of 
motici.: commit yourself again to the cur- 
rent of the world ; Pekuah will vanish by 
degrees; you will meet in your way some 
other favourite, or learn to diffuse yourself 
in general conversation." 

" At least," said the prince, " do not de- 
spair before all remedies have been tried ; the 
inquiry after the unfortunate lady is still 
continued, and shall be carried on with yet 
greater diligence, on condition that you will 
oromise to wait a year for the event, without 
any unalterable resolution." 

Nekayah thought this a reasonable de- 
mand, and made the promise to her brother, 
who had been advised by Imlao to require 
it. Imlac had, indeed, no great hope of 
regaining Pekuah ; but he supposed, that if 
he could secure the interval of a year, the 
princess would then be in no danger of a 
cloister. 

13 M 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

racUAH n STILL BKMRlTBBRia THE PROOKVt 09 

BORROW. 

'M'EKAYAH, seeing that nothing was 
omitted for the recovery of her favour- 
ite, and having, by her promise, set her in- 
tention of retirement at a distance, began 
imperceptibly to return to common cares and 
common pleasures. She rejoiced without 
her own consent at the suspension of her 
sorrows, and sometimes caught herself with 
indignation in the act of turning away her 
mind from the remembrance of her, whom 
she yet resolved never to forget 

She theti appointed a certain hour of the 
day for meditation on the merits and fond- 
ness of Pekuah, and for some weeks retired 
constantly at the time fixed, and returned 
with her eyes swollen and her countenance 
clouded. By degrees she grew less scrupu- 
lous, and suffered any important and pressing 
avocation to delay the tribute of daily tears. 
She then yielded to less occasions; some- 
times forgot what she was indeed afraid 
to remember, and at last wholly released 
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herself fix)ra the duty of periodical afflio- 
tion. 

Her real love of Pekuah was not yet di« 
minished, A thousand occurrences brought 
her back to memory, and a thousand wants, 
which nothing but the confidence of friend- 
ship can supply, made her frequently regret- 
ted. She therefore solicited Imlac never to 
desist from inquiry, and to leave no art of 
intelligence untried, that at least she might 
have the comfort of knowing that she did 
not suflFer by negligence or sluggishness. 
"Yet what," said she, "is to be expected 
from our pursuit of happiness, when we find 
the state of life to be such, that happiness 
itself is the cause of misery ? Why should 
we endeavour to attain that of which the 
possession cannot be secured. I shall hence- 
forward fear to yield my heart to excellence, 
however bright, or to fondness, however 
tender, lest I should lose again what I have 
lost in Pekuak*' 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

TBS PEINGW BBABS inEWS OF PEKUAH. 

TN seven months, one of the messengersi 
who had been sent away upon the day 
whenHhe promise was drawn from the prin- 
cess, returned after many unsuccessful ram- 
bles, from the borders of Nubia, with an 
account that Pekuah was in the hand of an 
Arab chie^ who possessed a castle or fortress 
on the extremity of Egypt* The Arab, 
whose revenue was plunder, was willing to 
restore her with her two attendants, for two 
hundred ounces of gold. 

The price was no subject of debate. The 
princess was in ecstasies when she heard 
that her favourite was alive, and might so 
cheaply be ransomed. She could not think 
of delaying for a moment Pekuah's happiness 
or her own, but entreated her brother to 
send back the messenger with the sum re- 
quired. Imlac being consulted was not very 
confident of the veracity of the relator, and 
was still more doubtful of the Arab's faith, 
who might, if he were too liberally trusted, 
detain at once the money and the captivea 
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He thought it dangerous to put themselves 
in the power of the Arab, by going into his 
district, and could not expect that the rover 
would so much expose himself as to come 
into the lower countiy, where he nwght be 
seized by the forces of the Bassa, 

It is difficult to negotiate where neither 
will trust. But Imlac, after some delibera- 
tion, directed the messenger to propose that 
Pekuah should be conducted by ten horse- 
men to the monastery of St Antony, which 
is situated in the deserts of Upper Egypt, 
where she should be met by the same num- 
ber, and her ransom should be paid. 

That no time might be lost, as they ex- 
pected that the proposal would not be refused, 
they immediately began their journey to the 
monastery; and when they arrived, Imlao 
went forward with the former messenger to 
the Arab's fortress. Easselas was desirous 
to go with them ; but neither his sister nor 
Imlac would consent The Arab, according 
to the custom of his nation, observed the 
laws of hospitality with great exactness to 
those who put themselves into his power, 
and, in a few days brought Pekuah with her 
maids, by easy journeys, to the place ap- 
pointed, where, receiving the stipulated price, 
13* 



he restored her with great respect to liberty 
her friends, &ad undertook to conduct 
1 back towards Cairo, beyond a]l danger 
bbery or Yiolence. 
le princess and her favourite embraced 

other with transport too violent to be 
essed, and went out together to pour the 

of tenderness in secret, and exchange 
issions of kindness and gratitude. After 
T houra they returned into the refectory 
e convent, where, in the presence of the 
• and his brethren, the prince required 
ikuah the history of her adventurea 
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T what time and in what manner I waa 
forced away," said Pekuah, " your ser- 
B have told you. The suddenness of 
svent struck me with surprise, and I wiia 
rst rather stupificd than agitated »cith 
passion of either fear or sorrow. My 
ision waa increased by the speed and 
ill of our flight, while we were followed 
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by the Turks, who, as it seemed, soon do 
spaired to overtake us, or were afraid of 
those whom they made a show of menacing. 
" When the Arabs saw themselves out of 
danger they slackened their course, and as I 
was less harassed by external violence, I be- 
gan to feel more uneasiness in my mind. 
After some time we stopped near a spring, 
shadea with trees, in a pleasant meadow, 
where we were set upon the ground, and 
offered such refreshments as our masters 
were partaking. I was suffered to sit with 
my maids apart from the rest, and none at- 
tempted to comfort or insult us. Here I first 
began to feel the fuH weight of my misery. 
The girls sat weeping in silence, and from 
time to time looked on me for succour. I 
knew not to what condition we were doomed, 
nor could conjecture where would be the 
place of our captivity, or whence to draw 
any hope of deliverance. I was in the hands 
of. robbers and savages, and had no reason 
to suppose that their pity was more than 
their justice, or that they would forbear the 
gratification of any ardour of desire or ca- 
price of cruelty. I, however, kissed my 
maids, and endeavoured to pacify them by 
remarking, that we were yet treated with 
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decency, and that, since we were now carried 
beyond pursuit, there was no danger of vio- 
lence to our lives. 

" When we were to be set again on horse- 
back, my maids clung round me, and refused 
o be parted, but I commanded them not to 
irritate those who had us in their power. 
We travelled the remaining part of the day 
through an unfrequented and pathless coun- 
try, and came by moonlight to the side of a 
hill, where the rest of the troop was stationed. 
Their tents were pitched and their fires kin- 
dled, and our chief was welcomed as a man 
much beloved by his dependants. 

"We were received into a large tent, 
where we found women who had attended 
their husbands in the expedition. They set 
before us the supper which they had pro- 
vided, and I ate it rather to encourage my 
maids than to comply with any appetite of 
my own. When the meat was taken away 
they spread the carpets for repose. I was 
weary, and hoped to find in sleep that remis- 
sion of distress which nature seldom denies. 
Ordering myself therefore to be undressed, 
I observed that the women looked very earn- 
estly upon me, not expecting, I suppose, to 
pee me so submissively attended. When my 
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upper vest was taken off, they were appar 
cntly struck with the splendour of my 
clothes, and one of them timorously laid 
her hand upon the embroidery. She then 
went out, and in a short time came back 
with another woman, who seemed to be of 
higher rank and greater authority. She 
did, at her entrance, the usual act of rever- 
ence, and, taking me by the hand, placed 
me in a smaller tent, spread with finer car- 
pets, where I spent the night quietly with 
my maids. 

"In the morning, as I was sitting on the 
grass, the chief of the troop c;ime towards 
me. I rose up to receive him, and he bowed 
with great respect 'Illustrious lady,' said 
he, 'my fortune is better than I had pre- 
sumed to hope ; I am told by my women, 
that I have a princess in my camp.' — *Sir,' 
answered I, 'your women have deceived 
themselves and you; I am not a princess, 
but an unhappy stranger who intended soon 
to have left this country, in which I am now 
to be imprisoned for ever.' — 'Whoever, or 
whencesoever you are,' returned the Arab, 
'your dress, and that of your servants, show 
your rank to be high, and your wealth to be 
great Why should you, who can so easily 
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procure your ransom, think yourself in dan* 
ger of perpetual captivity ? The purpose of 
my incursions is to increase my riches, or, 
more properly, to gather tribute. The sons of 
Ishmael are the natural and hereditary lords 
of this part of the continent, which is usurped 
by late invaders and low-born tyrants, from 
whom we are compelled to take by the 
sword what is denied to justice. The vio- 
lence of war admite no distinction ; the lance, 
that is lifted at guilt and power, will some- 
times fall on innocence and gentleness.' 

" * How little,' said I, * did I expect that 
yesterday it should have fallen upon me I' 

"* Misfortunes,' answered the Arab, should 
always be expected. If the eye of hostility 
could learn reverence or pity, excellence like 
yours had been exempt from injury. But 
the angels of affliction spread their toils 
alike for the virtuous and the wicked, for 
the mighty and the mean. Do not be dis- 
consolate : I am not one of the lawless and 
cruel rovers of the desert ; I know the rales 
of civil life : 1 will fix your ransom, give a 
passport to your messenger, and perform my 
stipulation with nice punctuality.' 

" You will easily believe that I was pleased 
with his courtesy : and, finding that his pre- 
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dominant passion was desire of money, I be* 
gan now to think my danger less, for I knew 
that no sum would be thought too great for 
the release of Pekuah. I told him that he 
should have no reason to charge me with in- 
gratitude, if I was used with kindness, and 
that any ransom which could be expected 
from a maid of common rank would be paid ; 
but that he must not persist to rate me as a 
princess. He said he would consider what 
he should demand, and then, smiling, bowed 
and retired. 

" Soon after the women came about me, 
each contending to be more officious than 
the other, and my maids themselves were 
served with reverence. We travelled on- 
ward by short journies. On the fourth day 
the chief told me, that my ransom must be 
two hundred ounces of gold ; which I not 
only promised him, but told him that I 
would add fifty more, if I and my maids 
were honourably treated. 

" I never knew the power of gold before. 
fix)m that time I was the leader of the troop. 
The march of every day was longer or 
shorter as I commanded, and the tents were 
pitched where I chose to rest We now had 
camels and other conveniencies for travel, 
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my own women were always at my side, and 
I amused myself with observing the manners 
of the vagrant nations, and with viewing re- 
mains of ancient edifices, with which these 
deserted countries appear to have been, in 
some distant age, lavishly embellished. 

"The chief of the band was a man far 
from illiterate : he was able to travel by the 
stars or the compass, and had marked, in his 
erratic expeditions, such places as are most 
worthy the notice of a passenger. He ob- 
served to me, that buildings are always best 
preserved in places little frequented and 
difficult of access ; for, when once a country 
declines from its primitive splendour, the 
more inhabitants are left, the quicker ruin 
will be made. Walls supply stones more 
easily than quarries, and palaces and temples 
will be demolished, to make stables of gran- 
ite, and cottages of porphyry," 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE ADYlMTUim OF PKKUAH OONTIKUSDu 

*' TVifl wandered about in this manner foi 
some weeks, whether, as our chief 
pretended, for my gratification, or, as 1 
rather suspected, for some convenience of 
his own, I endeavoured to appear con- 
tented where sullenness and resentment 
would have been of no use, and that en- 
deavour conduced much to the calmness of 
my mind; but my heart was always with 
Nekayah, and the troubles of the night 
much overbalanced the amusements of the 
day. My women, who threw all their cares 
upon their mistress, set their minds at ease 
from the time when they saw me treated with 
respect, and gave themselves up to the inci- 
dental alleviations of our fatigue without 
solicitude or sorrow. I was pleased with 
their pleasure, and animated with their con- 
fidence. My condition had lost much of its 
terror, since I found that the Arab ranged 
the country merely for riches. Avarice is a 
uniform and tractable vice: other intelleo- 
tual distempers are different in different 

14 
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constitutions of mind ; that which soothes the 
pride of one will offend the pride of another; 
but to the favour of the covetous there is a 
ready way ; bring money, and nothing is 
denied. 

" At last we came to the dwelling of our 
chief, a strong and spacious house built with 
stone in an idand of the Nile, which lies, as 
I was told, under the tropic. * Lady,' said 
the Arab, 'you shall rest after your journey 
a few weeks in this place, where you are to 
consider yourself as sovereign. My occupa- 
tion is war: I have therefore chosen this 
obscure residence, from which I can issue 
unexpected, and to which I can retire un- 
pursued. You may now repose in security : 
here are few pleasures, but here is no danger,' 
He then led me into the inner apartments, 
and, seating me on the richest couch, bowed 
to the ground. His women, who considered 
me as a rival, looked on me with malignity ; 
but being soon informed that I was a great 
lady detained only for my ransom, they 
began to vie with each other in obsequious- 
ness and reverence. 

"Being again comforted with new assu- 
rances of speedy liberty, I was fcr some days 
diverted from impatience by the novelty 
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of the place. The turrets overlooked the 
country to a great distance, and afforded a 
view of many windings of the stream. In 
the day I wandered from one place to 
another, as the course of the sun varied the 
splendour of the prospect, and saw many 
things which I had never seen before. The 
crocodiles and river-horses are common in 
this unpeopled region, and I often looked 
upon them with terror, though I knew that 
they could not hurt me. For some time I 
expected to see mermaids and tritons, which, 
as Imlac has told me, the European travel- 
lers have stationed in the Nile ; but no 
such beings ever appeared, and the Arab, 
when I inquired after them, laughed at my 
credulity. 

" At night the Arab always attended me 
to a tower set apart for celestial observations, 
where he endeavoured to teach me the names 
and courses of the stars. I had no great in- 
clination to this study, but an appearance of 
attention was necessary to please my instruc- 
tor, who valued himself for his skill ; and^ 
in a little while, I found some employment 
requisite to beguile the tediousness of time, 
which was to be passed always amidst the 
same objects. I was weary of looking in 
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tbe morning on things from which I had 
turned away weary in the evening ; I there- 
fore was at last willing to observe the stars 
rather than do nothing, but could not always 
compose my thoughts, and was very often 
thinking on Nekayah, when others imagined 
me contemplating the sky. Soon after the 
Arab went upon another expedition, and 
then my only pleasure was to talk with my 
maids about the accident by which we were 
carried away, and the happiness that we 
should all enjoy at the end of our captivity." 

" There were women in your Arab's fort- 
ress," said the princess, " why did you not 
make them your companions, enjoy their 
conversation, and partake their diversions? 
In a place where they found business or 
amusement, why should you alone sit cor- 
roded with idle melancholy ? or why could 
not you bear for a few months that condi- 
tion to whioh they were condemned for 
life?" 

" The diversions of the women," answered 
Pekuah, " were only childish play, by which 
the mind, accustomed to stronger operations, 
could not be kept iJusy, I could do all 
which they delighted in doing by powers 
merely sensitive, while my intellectual hcvl- 
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ties were flown to Cairo. They ran from 
room to room, as a bird hops from wire to 
wii'e in his cage. They danced for the sake 
of motion, as lambs frisk in a meadow. One 
■ometimes pretended to be hurt, that the 
rest might be alarmed ; or hid herself that 
another might seek her. Part of their time 
passed in watching the progress of light 
bodies that floated on the river, and part 
in marking the various forms into which 
clouds broke in the sky. 

" Their business was only needlework, in 
which I and my maids sometimes helped 
them; but you know that the mind will 
easily straggle from the fingers, nor will 
you suspect that captivity and absence from 
Nekayah could receive solace from silken 
flowers. 

" Nor was much satisfaction to be hoped 
fix)m their conversation ; for of what could 
they be expected to talk ? They had seen 
nothing: for they had lived fix)m early 
youth in that narrow spot: of what they 
had not seen they could have no knowledge, 
for they could not read. They had no ideas 
but of the few things that were within their 
view, and had hardly names for any thing 
but their clothes and their food. As I bore 

14* p 
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a auperior character, I was often called to 
terminate their quarrels, which I decided 
as equitably as I could. If it could have 
amused me to hear the complaints of each 
against the rest, I might have been often 
detained by long stories; but the motives 
of their animosity were so small that I could 
not listen without interrupting the tale." 

"How,'' said Kasselas, "can the Arab, 
whom you represented as a man of more 
than common accomplishments, take any 
pleasure in his seraglio, when it is filled 
only with women like these? Are they 
exquisitely beautiful ?" 

" They do not," said Pekuah, " want that 
unafFecting and ignoble beauty which may 
subsist without sprightliness or sublimity, 
without energy of thought or dignity of 
virtue. But to a man like the Arab such 
beauty was only a flower casually plucked 
and carelessly thrown away. Whatever plea- 
sures he might find among them, they were 
not those of friendship or society. When 
they were playing about him, he looked on 
them with inattentive superiority ; when they 
vied for his regard, he sometimes turned 
away disgusted. As they had no knowledge, 
iheir taik could take nothing from the tedi* 
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onsness of life ; as they had no choice, their 
fondness, or appearance of fondness, excited 
in him neither pride nor gratitude : • he was 
not exalted in his own esteem by the smiles 
of a woman who saw no other man, nor was 
much obliged by that regard, of which he 
could never know the sincerity, and which 
he might often perceive to be exerted, not 
so much to delight him as to pain a rival. 
That which he gave, and they received, as 
love, was only a careless distribution of 
superfluous time, such love as man can be- 
stow upon that which he despises, such as 
has neither hope nor fear, neither joy nor 
sorrow." 

"You have reason, • lady, to think your- 
self happy," said Imlac, "that you have 
been thus easily dismissed. How could a 
mind, hungry for knowledge, be willing, 
in an intellectual famine, to lose such a 
banquet as Pekuah's conversation ?" 

"I am inclined to believe," answered 
Pekuah, "that he was for some time in 
suspense; for, notwithstanding his promise, 
whenever I proposed to despatch a mes- 
senger to Cairo, he found some excuse for 
delay. While I was detained in his house 
he made many incursions into the neigh* 
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bouring oountriea, and, perhaps, he would 
have refused to discharge me, had his plun 
der been equal to his wishes. He returned 
always courteous, related his adyentores^ 
delighted to hear my observations, and en- 
deavoured to advance my acquaintance with 
the stars. When I importuned him to send 
away my letters, he soothed me with profes- 
sions of' honour and sincerity: and, when I 
could be no longer decently denied, put his 
troop again in motion, and left me to govern 
in his absence. I was much afflicted by this 
studied procrastination, and was sometimes 
a&aid that I should be forgotten ; that you 
would leave Cairo, and I must end my days 
in an island of the Nile. 

" I grew at last hopeless and dejected, and 
cared so little to entertain him that he for a 
while more frequently talked with my maids. 
That he should fall in love with them, or 
with me, might have been equally fatal, and 
I was not much pleased with the growing' 
friendship. My anxiety was not long ; for, 
as I recovered some degree of cheerfulness, 
he returned to me, and I could not forbear 
to despise my former uneasiness. 

" He still delayed to send for my ransom, 
and would, perhaps, never have determined, 
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had not your agent found his way to him 
The gold, which he would not fetch, he 
oould not reject when it was offered. He 
hastened to prepare for our journey hither, 
like a man delivered from iJie pain of an 
intestine conflict I took leave of my com- 
panions in the house, who dismissed me with 
oold indifference." 

Nekayah, having heard her favourite's re- 
lation, rose and embraced her ; and Basselas 
gave her a hundred ounces of gold, which 
she presented to the Arab for the fifty that 
were promised 



CHAPTER XL. 

TBUB mSTOBT OF A MAN OF LBABITINO. 

TPHE Y returned to Cairo, and were so well 
pleased at finding themselves together 
that none of them went much abroad. The 
prince began to love learning, and one day 
declared to Imlac, that he intended to devote 
himself to science,' and pass the rest of his 
days in literary solitude. 
"Before you make yoiu: final choice,*' 
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answered Imlac, "you ought to examine 
its hazards, and converse with some of those 
who are grown old in the company of them- 
selves. I have just left the observatory of 
one of the most learned astronomers in the 
world, who has spent forty years in un- 
wearied attention to the motions and ap- 
pearances of the celestial bodies, and has 
drawn out his soul in endless calculations. 
He admits a few friends once a month to 
be^ur his deductions and enjoy his discov- 
eries. I was introduced as a man of knowl- 
edge worthy of his notice. Men of various 
ideas and fluent conversation are commonly 
welcome to those whose thoughts have been 
long fixed upon a single point, and who find 
the images of other things stealing away. I 
delighted him with my remarks ; he smiled 
at the narrative of my travels; and was 
glad to forget the constellations, and de- 
scend for a moment into the lower world. 

" On the next day of vacation I renewed 
my visit, and was so fortunate as to please 
him again. He relaxed from that time the 
severity of his rule, and permitted me to 
enter at my own choice. I found him al- 
ways busy, and always glad to be relieved 
As each knew much which the other wai 
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Jesirous of learning, we exchanged oar no- 
tions with great delight I perceived that 1 
had every day more of his confidence, and 
always found new cause of admiration in the 
profundity of his mind. His comprehension 
is vast, his memory capacious and retentive, 
his discourse is methodical, and his expres- 
sion clear. 

" His integrity and benevolence are equal 
to his learning. His deepest researches and 
most favourite studies are willingly inter- 
rupted for any opportunity of doing good 
by his counsel or his riches. To his closest 
retreat, at his most busy moments, all are 
admitted that want his assistance: *For, 
though I exclude idleness and pleasure, I 
will never,' says he, * bar my doors against 
charity. To man is permitted the contem- 
plation of the skies, but the practice of vir- 
tue is commanded.' " 

"Surely," said the princess, "this man is 
happy." 

" I visited him," said Imlao, " with more 
and more frequency, and was every time 
more enamoured of his conversation; he 
was sublime without haughtiness, courteous 
without formality, and communicative with 
out ostentation I was at first, great princess, 
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of jour opinion, thought him the happiest of 
mankind, and often congratulated him on the 
blessing that he enjoyed. He seemed to hear 
nothing with indifference but the praises of 
his condition, to which he always returned 
a general answer, and diverted the conversa- 
tion to some other topic. 

"Amidst this willingness to be pleased 
and labour to please, I had quickly reason to 
imagine that some painful sentiment pressed 
upon his mind. He often looked up earn- 
estly towards the sun, and let his voice &11 
in the midst of his discourse. He would 
sometimes, when we were alone, gaze upon 
me in silence with the air of a man who 
longed to speak what he was yet resolved to 
suppress. He would often send for me, with 
vehement injunctions of haste, though, when 
I came to him, he had nothing extraordinary 
to say. And sometimes, when I was leaving 
him, he would call me back, pause a few 
moments, and then dismiss me«^ 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

tBE A8TEONOKXS DI800TKB8 THS 0AU8B OF HIS UNXAHnmi. 

** A T last the time came when the secret 
burst his reserve. We were sitting 
together last night in the turret of his house, 
watching the emersion of a satellite of Ju- 
piter. A sudden tempest clouded the sky, 
and disappointed our observation. We sat 
awhile silent in the dark, and then he ad- 
dressed himself to me in these words : — 
*Imlac, I have long considered thy friend- 
ship as the greatest blessing of my life. In- 
tegrity without knowledge is weak and 
useless, and knowledge without integrity 
is dangerous and dreadful. I have found 
in thee all the qualities requisite for trust, 
benevolence, experience, and fortitude. I 
have long discharged an office which I must 
soon quit at the call of nature, and shall re- 
joice, in the hour of imbecility and pain, to 
devolve it upon thee.' 

" I thought myself honoured by this testi- 
mony, and protested, that whatever would 
conduce to his happiness would add likewise 
to mine. 

16 F 
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" Hear, Imlac, what thou wilt not with- 
out difficulty credit I have possessed fof 
five years the regulation of the weather and 
the distribution of the seasons; the sun 
has listened to my dictates, and passed from 
tropic to tropic by my direction ; the clouds, 
at my call, have poured their waters, and 
the Nile has overflowed at my command ; I 
have restrained the rage of the dog-star, and 
mitigated the fervours of the crab. The 
winds alone, of all the elemental powers, 
have hitherto refused my authority, and 
multitudes have perished by equinoctial 
tempest, which I found myself unable to 
prohibit or restrain. I have administered 
this great office with exact justice, and made 
to the different nations of the earth an impar- 
tial dividend, of rain and sunshine. What 
must have been the misery of half the globe 
if I had limited the clouds to particular re- 
gions, or confined the sun to either side of 
the equator?'" 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

tn OPINION or THE ASTBONOMEK 18 KXPLAINBD AlKD 

JU^TVIED. 



*« T SUPPOSE he discovered in me, through 
the obscurity of the room, some tokens 
of amazement and doubt, for, after a short 
pause, he proceeded thus: 

"*Not to be easily credited will neither 
surprise nor offend me ; for I am, probably, 
the first of human beings to whom this trust 
has been imparted. Nor do I know whether 
to deem the distinction a reward or punish- 
ment ; since I have possessed it I have been 
far less happy than before, and nothing but 
the consciousness of good intention could 
have enabled me to support the weariness of 
unremitted vigilance.' 

"*How long, sir,' said I, *has this great 
office been in your hands ?' 

" * About ten years ago,' said he, * my 
daily observations of the changes of the sky 
led me to consider whether, if I had the 
power of the seasons, I could confer greater 
plenty upon the inhabitants of the earth. 
This contemplation fastened upon my mind, 
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and I sat days and nights in imaginary do 
minion, pouring upon this country and that 
the showers of fertility, and seconding every 
fall of rain with a due proportion of sunshine. 
I had yet only the will to do good, and did 
not imagine that I should ever have the 
power. 

" * One day, as I was looking on the fields 
withering with heat, I felt in my mind a 
sudden wish that I could send rain on the 
southern mountains, and raise the Nile to an 
inundation. In the hurry of my imagina- 
tion I commanded rain to fall , and, by com- 
paring the time of my comm ind with that 
of the inundation, I found t) at the clouds 
had listened to my lips.' 

'''Might not some other tause,' said I, 
'produce this concurrence? he Nile does 
not always rise on the same di y.* 

" * Do not believe,' said he with impatience, 
'that such objections could escape me: I 
reasoned long against my own conviction, 
and laboured against truth with the utmost 
obstinacy. I sometimes suspected myself of 
madness, and should not have dared to im- 
part this secret but to a man lil e you, capa- 
ble of distinguishing the wonderful from the 
impossible, and the incredible from the false. 
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" * Why, sir,' said I, ' do you call that in 
credible which you Tcnow or think you 
know, to be true ?' 

" * Because,' said he, * I cannot prove it by 
any external evidence ; and I know too well 
the laws of demonstration to think that my 
conviction ought to influence another, who 
cannot, like me, be conscious of its force. I 
therefore shall not attempt to gain credit by 
disputation. It is sufficient that I feel this 
power, that I have long possessed, and every 
day exerted it. But the life of man is short, 
the infirmities of age increase upon me, and 
the time will soon come when the regulator 
of the year must mingle with the dust The 
care of appointing a successor has long dis- 
turbed me ; the night and the day have been 
spent in comparisons of all the characters 
which have come to my knowledge, and I 
have yet found none so worthy as thyaeli'** 
16* 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 

THS ASTEONOMIB LSATXB DCLAO HIB DIBSOIKKm. 

" * TP^^» therefore, what I shall impart 
with attention, such as the welfare 
of a world requires. If the task of a king 
be considered as difficult, who has the care 
only of a few millions, to whom he cannot 
do much good or harm, what must be the 
anxiety of him, on whom depends the action 
of the elements, and the great gifts <tf light 
and heat? — Hear me therefore with atten- 
tion. 

" * I have diligently considered the posi- 
tion of the earth and sun, and formed innu- 
merable schemes in which I changed their 
situation. I have sometimes turned aside 
the axis of the earth, and sometimes varied 
the ecliptic of the sun : but I have found it 
impossible to make a disposition by which 
the world may be advantaged; what one 
region gains another loses by an imaginable 
alteration, even without considering the dis« 
tant parts of the solar system with which we 
are unacquainted. Do not, therefore, in thy 
administration of the year, indulge thy pride 
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by innovation ; do not please thyself with 
thinking that thou canst make thyself re- 
nowned to all future ages, by disordering 
the seasons. The memory of mischief is no 
desirable fame. Much less will it become 
thee to let kindness or interest prevail. 
Never rob other countries of rain to pour 
it on thine own. For us the Nile is suffi- 
cient' 

"I promised, that when I possessed the 
power, I would use it with inflexible integ- 
rity ; and he dismissed me,* pressing my 
hand. * My heart,' said he, * will be now at 
rest, and my benevolence will no more de- 
stroy my quiet ; I have found a man of wis« 
dom and virtue, to whom I can cheerfully 
bequeath the inheritance of the sun.' " 

The prince heard this narration with very 
serious regard ; but the princess smiled, and 
Pekuah convulsed herself with laughter. 
*■ Ladies," said Imlac, " to mock the heaviest 
of human afflictions is neither charitable nor 
wise. Few can attain this man's knowledge, 
and few practise his virtues; but all may 
Bufler his calamity. ^ Of the uncertainties of 
our present state, the most dreadful and 
alarming is the uncertain continuance of 
reason." 
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The princess was recollected, and the fa- 
vourite was abashed. Rasselas, more deeply 
affected, inquired of Imlac, whether he 
thought such maladies of the mind frequent, 
and how they were contracted ? 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

TBB DANOKBOU8 PBIVALEMOK OF DfAOIMATIOlf. 

'* I JISORDERS of intellect," answered Im- 
lac, "happen much more often than 
superficial observers will easily believe. Per- 
haps, if we speak with rigorous esiactness, 
no human mind is in its right state. There 
IS no man whose imagination does not some- 
times predominate over his reason, who can 
regulate his attention wholly by his will, 
and whose ideas will come and go at hia 
command. No man will be found in whose 
mind airy notions do not sometimes tyran- 
nize, and force him to hope or fear beyond 
the limits of sober probability. All power 
of fancy over reason is a degree of insanity ; 
out while this power is such as we can con- 
trol and repress, it is not visible to others, noi 
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considered as any depravation of the mental 
faculties : it is not pronounced madness but 
when it becomes ungovernable, and appar- 
ently influences speech or action. 

" To indulge the power of fiction, and send 
imagination out upon the wing, is often the 
sport of those who delight too much in silent 
speculation. When we are alone we are not 
always busy ; the labour of excogitation is 
too violent to last long ; the ardour of inquiry 
will sometimes give way to idleness or satie- 
ty. He who has nothing external that can 
divert him must find pleasure in his own 
thoughts, and must conceive himself what he 
is not ; for who is pleased with what he is ? 
He then expatiates in boundless futurity, 
and culls from all imaginable conditions that 
which for the present moment he should 
most desire, amuses his desires with impos- 
sible enjoyments, and confers upon his pride 
unattainable dominion. The mind dances 
from scene to scene, unites all pleasures in 
all combinations, and riots in delights which 
nature and fortune, with all their boimty, 
cannot bestow. 

'^In time some particular train of ideas 
fixes the attention; all other intellectual 
gratifications are rejected; the mindi in 
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weariness or leisure, recurs constantly to the 
&vourite conception, and feasts on the lus- 
cious falsehood whenever she is oflFended with 
the bitterness of truth. By degrees the reign 
of fiincy is confirmed ; she grows first impe- 
rious, and in time despotic. Then fictions 
begin to operate as realities, false opinions 
fasten upon the mind, and life passes in 
dreams of rapture or of anguish. 

** This, sir, is one of the dangers of soli- 
tude, which the hermit has confessed not 
always to promote goodness, and the astron- 
omer's misery has proved to be not always 
propitious to wisdom." 

" I will no more," said the favourite, " ima- 
gine myself the queen of Abyssinia. I have 
often spent the hours, which the princess 
gave to my own disposal, in adjusting cere- 
monies and regulating the court ; I have re- 
pressed the pride of the powerful, and grant- 
ed the petitions of the poor ; I have built 
new palaces in more happy situations, plant- 
ed groves upon the tops of mountains, and 
have exulted in the beneficence of royalty, 
till, when the princess entered, I had almost 
forgotten to bow down before her." 

"And I," said the princess, "will not 
allow myself any more to play the shep- 
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heidess in mj waking dreams. I have often 
soothed my thoughts with the quiet and 
innocence of pastoral employments, till 7 
have, in my chamber, heard the winds whis- 
tle and the sheep bleat: sometimes freed 
the lamb entangled in the thicket, and some- 
times with my crook encountered the wolf. 
I have a dress like that of the village maids, 
which I put on to help my imagination, and 
a pipe, on which I play softly, and suppose 
myself followed by my flocks." 

" I will confess," said the prince, " an in- 
dulgence of &ntastic delight more dangerous 
than yours. I have frequently endeavoured 
to image the possibility of a perfect govern- 
ment, by which all wrong should be re- 
strained, all vice reformed, and all the subjects 
preserved in tranquillity and innocence. This 
thought produced innumerable schemes of 
reformation, and dictated many useful regu- 
lations and salutary edicts. This has been 
the sport, and sometimes the labour of my 
solitude; and I start, when I think with how 
little anguish I once supposed the death of 
my father and my brothers.** 

"Such," says Imlac, "are the effects of 
visionary schemes. When we first form 
them we know them to be absurd, but fa« 
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miliarize them by degreee, and in time kai 
sight of their folly." 



OHAPTEE XLV. 

THXT DI800I7B8K WITH AH OLD MAX. 

''PHE evening was now fiir passed, and they 
rose to return home. As they walked 
along the bank of the Nile, delighted with 
the beams of the moon quivering on the 
water, they saw at a small distance an old 
man, whom the prince had often heard in 
the assembly of the sages. " Yonder," said 
he, "is one whose years have calmed his 
passions, but not clouded his reason : let us 
close the disquisitions of the night by in- 
quiring what are his sentiments of his own 
state, that we may know whether youth 
alone is to strug^e with vexation, and 
whether any better hope remains for the 
latter part of life." 

Here the sage approached and saluted 
them. They invited him to join their walk, 
and prattled awhile, as acquaintance that 
had unexpectedly met one another. The 
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old man was cheerful and tiblkatiye, and 
the way seemed short in his company. He 
was pleased to find himself not disregarded* 
accompanied them to their house, and, at 
the prince's request, entered with them, 
They placed him in the seat of honour, and 
set wine and conserves before him. 

"Sir," said the princess, "an evening 
walk must give to a man of learning, like 
you, pleasures which ignorance and youth 
can hardly conceive. You know the quali- 
ties and the causes of all that you behold, 
the laws by which the river flows, the pe- 
riods in which the planets perform their 
revolutions. Every thing must supply you 
with contemplation, and renew the conscious- 
ness of your own dignity." 

"Lady," answered he, "let the gay and 
the vigorous expect pleasure in their excur- 
sions ; it is enough that age can obtain ease. 
To me the world has lost its novelty : I look 
round and see what I remember to have seen 
in happier days. I rest against a tree, and 
consider that in the same shade I once dis- 
puted upon the annual overflow of the Nile 
with a fiiend who is now silent in the grave. 
I cast my eyes upwards, fix them on the 
changing moon, and think with pain on the 
Id 
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vicissitudes of life. I have ceased to take 
much delight in physical truth; for what 
have 1 to do with those things which I am 
soon to leave?" 

" You may at least recreate yourself" said 
Imlac, " with the recollection of an honour- 
able and useful life, and enjoy the praise 
which all agree to give you." 

" Praise," said the sage, with a sigh, " is to 
an old man an empty sound. I have neither 
mother to be delighted with the reputation 
of her son, nor wife to partake the honours 
of her husband. I have outlived my friends 
and my rivals. Nothing is now of much 
importance ; for I cannot extend my interest 
beyond myself. Youth is delighted with 
applause, because it is considered as the earn- 
est of some future good, and because the 
prospect of life is fer extended : but to me, 
who am now declining to decrepitude there 
is little to be feared from the malevolence 
of men, and yet less to be hoped from their 
affection or esteem. Something they may 
yet take away, but they can give me noth- 
ing. Riches would now be useless, and 
high employment would be pain. My retro- 
spect of life recalls to my view many oppor* 
tunities of good neglected, much time squan« 
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clered upon trifles, and more lost in idleness 
and vacancy. I leave many great designs 
unattempted, and many great attempts un- 
finished. My mind is burdened with no 
heavy crime, and therefore I compose myself 
to tranquillity: endeavour to abstract my 
thoughts from hopes and cares, which, though 
reason knows them to be vain, still try to 
keep their old possession of the heart; ex- 
pect, with serene humility, that hour which 
nature cannot long delay : and hope to pos- 
sess, in a better state, that happiness which 
here I could not find, and that virtue which 
here I have not attained." 

He rose and went away, leaving his audi- 
ence not much elated with the hope of long 
life. The prince consoled himself with re- 
marking, that it was not reasonable to be 
disappointed by this account; for age had 
never been considered as the season of feli- 
city ; and if it was possible to be easy in 
decline and weakness, it was likely that the 
days of vigoui* and alacrity might be happy : 
that the noon of life could be bright if the 
evening could be calm. 

The princess suspected that age was queru- 
lous and malignant, and delighted to repress 
the expectations of those who had newly 
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entered the world. She had seen the pos- 
sessors of estates look with envy on their 
heirs, and known many who enjoyed pleas- 
ure no longer than they could confine it to 
themselves. 

Pekuah conjectured that the man was 
older than he appeared, and was willing to 
impute his complaints to delirious dejection ; 
or else supposed that he had been unfortu- 
nate, and was therefore discontented ; " For 
nothing," said she, "is more conmion dian 
to call our own condition the condition of 
life." 

Imlac, who had no desire to see them de- 
pressed, smiled at the comforts which they 
could so readily procure to themselves, and 
remembered, that at the same age he was 
equally confident of unmingled prosperity, 
and equally fertile of consolatory expedients. 
He forbore to force upon them unwelcome 
knowledge, which time itself would too soon 
impress. The princess and her lady retired ; 
the madness of the astronomer hung upon 
their minds, and they desired Imlac to enter 
upon his office, and delay next morning the 
rising of the sun. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE PBIMunS AND FKKUAH YISIT THB AanraONOMXI. 

'T^HE princess and Pekuah, having talked 
in private of Imlac's astronomer, thought 
his character at once so amiable and so 
strange that they could not be satisfied with- 
out a nearer knowledge ; and Imlac was re- 
quested to find the means of bringing them 
together. 

This was somewhat difficult; the philos- 
opher had never received any visits from 
women, though he lived in a city that had 
in it many Europeans, who followed the 
manners of their own countries, and many 
from other parts of the world, that lived 
there with European liberty. The lavlles 
would not be refused, and several schemes 
were proposed for the accomplishment of 
their design. It was proposed to introduce 
them as strangers in distress, to whom the 
sage was always accessible ; but, after some 
deliberation, it appeared that by this artifice 
no acquaintance could be formed, for their 
conversation would be shorty and they could 
not decently importune him often, " This,* 

16» Q 
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Baid Aasselaa, "is true; but I have jet a 
stronger objection against the misrepresent- 
ation of your state. I have always con- 
sidered it as treason against the great repub 
lie of human nature to make any man's 
virtues the means of deceiving him, whether 
on great or little occasions. All imposture 
weakens confidence and chills benevolence. 
When the sage finds that you are not what 
you seemed, he will feel the resentment 
natural to a man who, conscious of great 
abilities, discovers that he has been tricked 
by understaadings meaner than his own ; 
and, perhaps, the distrust, which he can 
never afterwards wholly lay aside, may stop 
the voice of counsel and close the hand of 
charity ; and where will you find the power 
of restoring his bene&ctions to mankind or 
his peace to himself?" 

To this no reply was attempted, and Im« 
.lac began to hope that their curiosity would 
subside; but, next day, Pekuah told him, 
she had now found an honest pretence for a 
visit to the astronomer, for she would solicit 
permission to continue under him the studies 
in which she had been initiated by the Arab, 
and the princess might go with her either as 
a fellow-student, or because a woman could 
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not decently come alone. "I am afraid," 
said Imlac, "that he will be soon weary of 
your company; men advanced far in knowl* 
edge do not love to repeat the elements of 
their art, and I am not certain that even of 
the elements, as he will deliver them con 
nected with inferences and mingled with re- 
flections, you are a very capable auditress." 
— " That," said Pekuah, " must be my care ; 
I ask of you only to take me thither. My 
knowledge is, perhaps, more than you ima- 
gine it ; and, by concurring always with his 
opinions, I shaJl make him think it greater 
than it is." 

The astronomer, in pursuance of this 
resolution, was told that a foreign lady, 
travelling in search of knowledge, had 
heard of his reputation, and was desirous 
to become his scholar. The uncommon- 
ness of the proposal raised at once his sur- 
prise and curiosity : and when, after a short 
deliberation, he consented to admit her, he 
could not stay without impatience till the 
next day. 

The ladies dressed themselves magnifi- 
cently, and were attended by Imlac to the 
astronomer, who was pleased to see himself 
approached with respect by persons of so 
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splendid an appearance. In tbe exchange of 
the first civilities be was timorous and bash- 
ful ; but when the talk became regular, he 
recollected his powers, and justified the char- 
acter which Imlac had given. Inquiring of 
Pekuah, what could have turned her inclina- 
tion towards astronomy? he received from 
her a history of her adventure at the pyra- 
mid, and of the time passed in the Arab's 
island. She told her tale with ease and 
elegance, and her conversation took posses- 
sion of his heart. The discourse was then 
turned to astronomy: Pekuah displayed 
what she knew : he looked upon her as a 
prodigy of genius, and entreated her not to 
desist from a study which she had so happi* 
ly begun. 

They came again and again, and were 
every time more welcome than before. The 
sage endeavoured to amuse them, that they 
might prolong their visits, for he found his 
thoughts grow brighter in their company; 
the clouds of solicitude vanished by degrees, 
as he forced himself to entertain them ; and 
he grieved when he was left at their depar- 
ture to his old employment of regulating 
the seasons. 

The princess and her favourite had now 
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watched his lips for several months, and 
could not catch a single word from which 
they could judge whether he continued, or 
not, in the opinion of his preternatural com- 
mission. They often contrived to bring him 
lo an open declaration : but he easily eluded 
all their attacks, and on which side soever 
they pressed him escaped from them to some 
other topic. 

As their familiarity increased, they invited 
him often to the house of Imlac, where they 
distinguished him by extraordinary respect 
He began gradually to delight in sublunary 
pleasures. He came early, and departed 
late; laboured to recommend himself by 
assiduity and compliance ; excited their cu- 
riosity after new arts, that they might still 
want his assistance; and when they made 
any excursion of pleasure or inquiry, en- 
treated to attend them. 

By long experience of his integrity and 
wisdom, the prince and his sister were con- 
vinced that he might be trusted without 
danger ; and, lest he should draw any false 
hopes from the civilities which he received, 
discovered to him their condition, with the 
motives of their journey ; and required hii 
opinion on the choice of life. 
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"Of the various conditions which the 
worid spreads before you, which you shall 
prefer," said the sage, " I am not able to in- 
struct you. I can only tell that I have chosen 
wrong. I have passed my time in study 
without experience; in the attainment of 
sciences which can, for the most part, be but 
remotely useful to mankind. I have pur- 
chased knowledge at the expense of all the 
common comforts of life ; I have missed the 
endearing elegance of female friendship, and 
the happy commerce of domestic tenderness. 
If I have obtained any prerogatives above 
other students, they have been accompanied 
with fear, disquiet, and scrupulosity: but 
even of these prerogatives, whatever they 
were, I have, since my thoughts have been 
diversified by more intercourse with the 
world, begun to question the reality. When 
I have been for a few days lost in pleasing 
dissipation, I am always tempted to think 
that my inquiries have ended in error, and 
that I have suffered much, and suffered it in 
vam. 

Imlac was delighted to find that .the 
sage's understanding was breaking through 
its mistSy and resolved to detain him from 
the planets till he should forget his task of 
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ruliog them, and reason should recover it0 
original influence. 

From this time the astronomer was re- 
ceived into familiar friendship, and partook 
of all their projects and pleasures: his re- 
spect kept him attentive, and the activity of 
Rasselas did not leave much time unen- 
gaged. Something was always to be done ; 
the day was spent in making observations, 
which furnished talk for the evening, and 
the evening was closed with a scheme for 
the morrow. 

The sage confessed to Imlac, that since he 
had mingled in the gay tumults of life, and 
divided his hours by a succession of amuse- 
ments, he found the conviction of his autho- 
rity over the skies fede gradually from his 
mind, and began to trust less to an opinion 
which he never could prove to others, and 
^hich he now found subject to variation, 
from causes in which reason had no part. 
"If I am accidentally left alone for a few 
hours," said he, "my inveterate persuasion 
rushes upon my soul, and my thoughts are 
chained down by some irresistible violence ; 
but they are soon disentangled by the prince's 
conversation, and instantaneously released at 
the entrance of Pekuah. I am like a man 
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habitually afraid of spectres, who is set ai 
ease by a lamp, and wonders at the dread 
which harassed him in the dark ; yet, if hia 
lamp be extinguished, feels again the terrors 
which he knows that when it is light he shall 
feel no more. But I am sometimes afiaid 
lest I indulge my quiet by criminal negli* 
gencc, and voluntarily forget the great 
charge with which I am intrusted. If I 
favour myself in a known error, or am 
determined by my own ease in a doubtful 
question of this importance, how dreadful is 
my crime 1" 

" No disease of the imagination," answered 
Imlac, " is so difficult of cure as that which 
is complicated with the dread of guilt: fancy 
and conscience then act interchangeably upon 
us, and so often shift their places that the il- 
lusions of one are not distinguished from the 
dictates of the other. If fancy presents im- 
ages not moral or religious, the mind drives 
them away when they give it pain ; but 
when melancholic notions take the form of 
duty, they lay hold on the faculties without 
opposition, because we are afraid to exclude 
or banish them. For this reason the super- 
stitious are often melancholy, and the melan- 
choly almost always superstitioua 
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"Bat do not let the suggestions of timid* 
ity overpower your better reason : the danger 
of neglect can be but as the probability of the 
obligation, which, when you consider it with 
freedom, you find very little, and that little 
growing every day less. Open your heart 
to the influence of the light which, from time 
to time, breaks in upon you : when scruples 
importune you, which you in your lucid 
moments know to be vain, do not stand to 
parley, but fly to business or to Pekuah, and 
keep this thought always prevalent, that you 
are only one atom of the mass of humanity, 
and have neither such virtue nor vice as that 
you should be singled out for supernatural 
favours or afflictions," 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

THE PRINCne SNTBRA, AND BEIN08 A NIW TOPia 

** A LL this," said the astronomer, " I have 
often thought, but my reason has been 
BO long subjugated by an uncontrollable 
and overwhelming idea that it durst not 
confide in its own decisions. I now see 
17 ^ 
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how fetally I betrayed my quiet, by suf- 
fering chimeras to prey upon me in secret, 
but melancholy shrinks from communication, 
and I never found a man before to whom 
I could impart my troubles, though I had 
been certain of relief. I rejoice to find 
my own sentiments confirmed by yours, 
who are not easily deceived, and can have 
no motive or purpose to deceive. I hope 
that time and variety will dissipate the 
gloom that has so long surrounded me, and 
the latter part of my days will be spent in 
peace." 

"Your learning and virtue," said Imlac, 
" may justly give you hopes." 

Basselas then entered with the princess 
and Pekuah, and inquired whether they had 
contrived any new diversion for the next 
day ? " Such," said Nekayah, " is the state 
of life, that none are happy but by the an- 
ticipation of change: the change itself is 
nothing; when we have made it, the next 
wish is to change again. The world is not 
yet exhausted; let me see something to- 
morrow which I never saw before." 

" Variety," said Basselas, " is so necessary 
to content, that even the happy valley dis- 
gusted me by the recurrence of its luxuries 
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jret I could not forbear to reproach myself 
with impatience when I saw the monks of 
St Anthony support, without complaint^ a 
life, not of uniform delight, but uniform 
hardship." 

" Those men," answered Imlac, " are less 
wretched in their silent convent than the 
Abyssinian princes in their prison of pleas- 
ure. Whatever is done by the monks is 
incited by an adequate and reasonable mo- 
tive. Their labour supplies them with ne- 
cessaries; it therefore cannot be omitted, 
and is certainly rewarded. Their devotion 
prepares them for another state, and remindr 
them of its approach while it fits them for it. 
Their time is regularly distributed : one duty 
succeeds another, so that they are not left 
open to the distraction of unguided choice, 
nor lost in the shades of listless inactivity. 
There is a certain task to be performed at 
an appropriated hour; and their toils are 
cheerful because they consider them as acts 
of piety, by which they are always advan- 
cing towards endless felicity." 

" Do you think," said Nekayan, " that the 
monastic rule is a more holy and less im- 
perfect state than any other? May not he 
equally hope for future happiness who con 
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verses openly with mankind, who succdura 
the distressed by his charity, instructs the 
ignorant by his learning, and contributes by 
his industry to the general system of hfe; 
even though he should omit some of the 
mortifications which are practised in the 
cloister, and allow himself such harmless 
delights as his condition may place within 
his reach ?" 

" This," said Imlac, " is a question which 
has long divided the wise and perplexed the 
good. I am afraid to decide on either part. 
He that lives well in the world is better 
than he that lives well in a monastery. But, 
perhaps, every one is not able to stem the 
temptations of public life ; and if he cannot 
conquer, he may properly retreat. Some 
have little power to do good, and have like- 
wise little strength to resist evil. Many are 
weary of their conflicts with adversity, and 
are willing to eject those passions which 
have long busied them in vain. And many 
are dismissed by age and diseases from the 
more laborious duties of society. In .monas- 
teries the weak and timorous may be happi- 
ly sheltered, the weary may repose, and the 
penitent may meditate. Those retreats of 
prayer and contemplation have somethicg 
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congenial to the mind of man that, per- 
haps, there is scarcely one that does not puj> 
pose to close his life in pious abstraction 
with a few associates serious as himself." 

"Such," said Pekuah, "has often been 
my wish, and I have heard the princess 
declare, that she should not willingly die in 
a crowd." 

" The liberty of using harmless pleasures,'' 
proceeded Imlac, " will not be disputed ; but 
it is still to be examined what pleasures are 
harmless. The evil of any pleasure that 
Nekayah can image is not in the act itself 
but in its consequences. Pleasure, in itself 
harmless, may become mischievous by en- 
dearing us to a state which we know to be 
transient and probatory, and withdrawing 
our thoughts from that of which every hour 
brings us nearer to the beginning, and of 
which no length of time will bring us to the 
end. Mortification is not virtuous in itself, 
nor has any other use but that it disengages 
us from allurements of sense. In the state 
of future perfection, to which we all aspire, 
there will be pleasure without danger, and 
security without restraint." 

The princess was silent, and Rasselas, turn- 
ing to the astronomer, asked him, " whether 

17* 
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he could not delay her retreat by showing 
her something which she had not seen be- 
fore?" 

" Your curiosity," said the sage, " has been 
BO general, and your pursuit of knowledge so 
vigorous, that novelties are not now very 
easily to be found; but what you can no 
longer procure from the living may be given 
by the dead. Among the wonders of this 
country are the Catacombs, or the ancient 
repositories in which the bodies of the earli- 
est generations were lodged, and where, by 
the virtue of the gums which embalmed 
them, they yet remain without corruption." 

"I know not," said Rasselas, " what pleas- 
ure the sight of the Catacombs can afford ; 
but, since nothing else is offered, I am re- 
solved to view them, and shall place this 
with many other things which I have done 
because I would do something." 

They hired a guard of horsemen, and the 
next day visited the Catacombs. When they 
were about to descend into the sepulchral 
caves, " Pekuah," said the princess, " we are 
now again invading the habitations of the 
dead; I know that you will stay behind; 
let me find you safe when I return."— 
•* No ; I will not be left," answered Pckuah| 
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*I will go down between you and the 
prince." 

They then all descended, and roved with 
wonder through the labyrinth of subterrane- 
ous passages, where the bodies were laid in 
rows on either side. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

IMLAO DISOO0B8C8 Olf THE NATURE Or THE SOITL. 

"T^HAT reason," said the prince, "can 
be given why the Egyptians should 
thus expensively preserve those carcasses 
which some nations consume with fire, 
others lay to mingle with the earth, and 
all agree to remove from their sight as soon 
as decent rites can be performed?" 

"The original ancient custom," said Im- 
lac, " is commonly unknown ; for the prac- 
tice often continues when the cause has 
ceased; and concerning superstitious cere- 
monies it is vain to conjecture; for what 
reason did not dictate, reason cannot ex- 
plain. I have long believed thU the prac- 
tice of embalming arose only from tenderness 
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to the remains of relations or friends, and to 
this opinion I am more inclined because it 
seems impossible that this care should have 
been general: had all the dead been em- 
balmed, their repositories must in time have 
been more spacious than the dwellings of the 
living. I suppose only the rich or honour- 
able were secured from corruption, and the 
rest left to the course of nature. 

"But it is commonly supposed that the 
Egyptians believed the soul to live as long 
as the body continued undissolved, and there- 
fore tried this method of eluding death." 

"Could the wise Egyptians," said No- 
kayah, "think so grossly of the soul? If 
the soul could once survive its separation, 
what could it afterwards receive or suJBfer 
from the body ?" 

"The Egyptians would doubtless think 
erroneously," said the astronomer, "in the 
darkness of heathenism, and the first dawn 
of philosophy. The nature of the soid is 
still disputed amidst all our opportunities of 
clearer knowledge: some yet say that it 
may be material, who nevertheless believe 
it to be immortal." 

"JSome," answered Itialac, "have indeed 
iaid that the soul is material, but I can 
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icarcely believe that any man has thought 
it, who knew how to think ; for all the con- 
clusions of reason enforce the immateriality 
of mind, and all the notices of sense and in- 
vestigations of science concur to prove the 
unconsciousness of matter. 

" It was never supposed that cogitation is 
inherent in matter, or that every particle is 
a thinking being. Yet, if any part of matter 
be devoid of thought, what part can we sup- 
pose to think ? Matter can diflFer from mat- 
ter only in form, density, bulk, motion, and 
direction of motion: to which of these, how- 
ever varied or combined, can consciousness 
be annexed? To be round or square, to be 
solid or fluid, to be great or little, 'to be 
moved slowly or swiftly one way or another, 
are modes of material existence, all equally 
alien from the nature of cogitation. If mat- 
ter be once without thought, it can only bo 
made to think by some new modification, 
but all the modifications which it can admit 
are equally unconnected with cogitative pow- 
ers." 

"But the materialists," said the astrono- 
mer, " urge that matter may have q^ialitiea 
with which we are unacquainted." 

** He who will determine," returned Imlao, 
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" against that which he knows, because there 
may be something which he knows not ; ho 
that can set hypothetical possibility again<»t 
acknowledged certainty, Unot to be admitted 
among reasonable beings. All that we know 
of matter is, that matter is inert, senseless, 
and lifeless ; and if this conviction cannot be 
opposed but by referring us to something 
that we know not, we have all the evidence 
tliat human intellect can admit If that 
which is known may be overruled by that 
which is unknown, no being, not omniscient, 
can arrive at certainty." 

"Yet let us not," said the astronomer, 
" too arrogantly limit the Creator's power." 

" It is no limitation of omnipotence," re- 
plied the poet, " to suppose that one thinjg is 
not consistent with another, that the same 
proposition cannot be at once true and false, 
that the same number cannot be even and 
odd, that cogitation cannot be conferred on 
that which is created incapable of cogita- 
tion." 

" I know not," said Nekayah, " any great 
use of this question. Does that immateri- 
ality, which, in my opinion, you have sulB 
ciently proved, necessarily include eternal 
duration ?" 
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" Of immateriality," said Imlac, " our ideas 
are negative, and therefore obscure. Imma- 
teriality seems to imply a natural power of 
perpetual duration as a consequence of ex- 
emption from all causes of decay : whatever 
perishes is destroyed by the solution of its 
contexture, and separation of its parts ; nor 
can we conceive how that which has no 
parts, and therefore admits no solution, can 
be naturally corrupted or impaired." 

"I know not," said Rasselas, "how to 
conceive any thing without extension ; what 
is extended must have parts, and you allow 
that whatever has parts may be destroyed." 

" Consider your own conceptions," replied 
Imlac, *' and the difficulty will be less. You 
will find substance without extension. An 
ideal form is no less real than material bulk : 
yet an ideal form has no extension. It is nc 
less certain, when you think on a pyramid, 
that your mind possesses the idea of a pyra- 
mid than that the pyramid itself is standing. 
What space does the idea of a pyramid oc 
cupy more than the idea of a grain of corn ? 
or how can either idea suffer laceration? 
As is the effect, such is the cause: as 
thought, such is the power that thinks; a 
power impassive and indisce^^tible." 
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"Bat the Being," said Nekayah, "whom 
I fear to name, the Being which made the 
soul, can destroy it" 

"He surely can destroy it," answered 
Imlac, "since, however unperishable, it re- 
ceives from a superior nature its power of 
duration. That it will not perish by any 
inherent cause of decay, or principle of cor- 
ruption, may be shown by philosophy ; but 
philosophy can tell no more. That it will 
not be annihilated by him that made it, wo 
must humbly learn from higher authority." 
The whole assembly stood awhile silent and 
collected. "Let us return," said Rasselas, 
" from this scene of mortality. How gloomy 
would be these mansions of the dead to him 
who did not know that he should never die, 
that what now acts shall continue its agency, 
and what now thinks shall think on for even 
Thase that lie here stretched before us, the 
wise and the powerful of ancient times, warn 
UR to remember the shortness of our present 
state: they were, perhaps, snatched away 
while they were busy like us in the choice 
of life." 

" To me," said the princess, "the choice of 
life is become less important; I hope hero- 
after to think only on the choice of eternity." 
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They tlien hastened out of the caverna, 
and under the protection of their guard re- 
turned to Cairo. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE 0ON0LU8ION, IN WHIOH MOTHIMa IS OONOLUDXO. 

TT was now the time of the inundation of 
the Nile : a few days after their visit to 
the Catacombs the river began to rise. 

They were confined to their house. The 
whole region being under water gave them 
no invitation to any excursions, and being 
well supplied with materials for talk, they 
diverted themselves with comparisons of the 
difterent forms of life which they had ob- 
served, and with various schemes of happi- 
ness which each of them had formed. 

Pekuah was never so much charmed with 
any place as the convent of St Anthony, 
where the Arab restored her to the princess, 
and wished only to fill it with pious maidens, 
and to be made prioress of the order ; she 
was weary of expectation and disgust, and 
would gladly be fixed in some unvariable 
state. 

18 
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The princess thought, that of all sublunary 
things knowledge was the best: she desired 
first to learn all sciences, and then proposed 
to found a college of learned women, in 
which she would preside, that, by convers- 
ing with the old, and educating the joung, 
she might divide her time between the ac- 
quisition and communication of wisdom, and 
raise up, for the next age, models of pru- 
dence, and patterns of piety. 

The prince desired a little kingdom, in 
which he might administer justice in his own 
person, and see all the parts of government 
with his own eyes; but he could never fix 
the limits of his dominion, and was always 
adding to the number of his subjects. 

Imlac and the astronomer were contented 
to be driven along the stream of life, with- 
out directing their course to any particular 
port 

Of these wishes that they had formed they 
well knew that none could be obtained. 
They deliberated awhile what was to be 
done, and resolved, when the inundation 
■hoold cease, to return to Abyssinia. 
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^T^HE incident which gave rise to this history Is 
"^ founded in truth. No imagination, however lier» 
tile, could produce actions so heroic, or sentiments 
so nohle and elerated. — ^The heart alone could in- 
spire them. 

The daughter who conceived the glorious dfisign 
of delivering her parents from exile, and who car- 
ried this design into execution, in spite of the various 
and almost insurmountahle ohetades which opposed 
her, is not the child of fiction, but of nature. She 
really existed, nay, does still exist; and should my 
tale possess any of the powers of attraction, it will 
from this source be principally derived. 

Authors have been frequently accused of repre- 
senting the beauties of virtue with too bold a pendl, 
and in colours too vivid. Far am I, however, from 
presuming to insinuate, that this criticism is appli- 
cable to myself, who possess not the abilities requi- 
site to attain this brilliant though creative talent; 
nor do I conceive that it is in the power of the 
most eloquent author, by all the studied embellish- 
ments and decorations of language, to add a si/igls 
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ohann to the iimate beauties of Tirtue ; on the eon- 
traiy, she is in herself so &r superior to the adsd- 
titious aids of ornament, that it would rather appear 
impossible to describe her in all her native dignity 
and loveliness. This is the chief difficulty I have 
experienced in writing Elizabeth. 

The real heroine is &r superior to mine, and has 
gone through more perils. — Bj bestowing a gui^ 
upon Elizabeth, and in terminating her joumej at 
Moscow, I have considerably diminished her fatigue 
and danger, and consequently her merit But there 
are many who are not sufficiently sensible how para- 
mount is the duty to parents, and, therefore, know 
not to what extent this duty will instigate a child, 
at once affectionate and enterprising, when achieving 
the service and preservation of a beloved parent :— 
to such, — ^had I related the whole truth, my tale 
might have borne the appearance of exaggeration 
or improbability ; and to them a recital of long fa- 
tigues, though unable to exhaust the courage and 
perseverance of a heroine of eighteen, might yet 
appear tedious and uninteresting. 

The scene of the principal anecdote of this story 
is removed as &r as Siberia; yet, I must add, that 
it was unnecessary for me to extend my researches 
to so distant a region ; since every country affords 
traits of filial piety, and of mothers animated with 
the glow of parental tenderness. 
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f\^ the banks of the Irtish, which rises in 

Calmuck Tartary, and falls into the Oby, 

is situated Tobolsk,* the capital of Siberia ;t 

* Tobolsk, or Tobolski, is the residence of a governor^ 
and of the Greek archbishop of Siberia. It is situated at 
the confluence of the Irtish and the Tobol, and is built part- 
ly upon a little hill on the east of the Irtish, so that it is 
divided into upper and lower. The governor's palace is in 
the citadel, some part of which was still in ruins whes 
Kotcebue arrived there, as an exile, in 1800. 

Tobolsk contains several churches; its inhabitants are 
computed at 15,000 souls. The basar, or market-plaoe, 
swarms with Kalmuck merchants, who bring goods from 
India; but the principal trade of Tobolsk consists in furs. 
In this city provisions are very cheap. 

t Siberia is the most northern country of die Russiaii 
empire in Asia. It is bounded on the East by the sea of 
Japan, on the South by Chinese Tartary, on the West by 
European Russia, and on the North by the Frosen Ocean. 
As this immense country, more than 2,000 English miles in 
length, scarcely contains more than 3,500,000 inhabitants, 
the emperors of Russia send thither all the criminals of the 
empire, condemned to exile by the sentence of a court ot 
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bounded on the north by forests eleven 
hundred versts* in length, extending to the 
borders of the frozen ocean, and interspersed 
with rocky mountains covered with perpet- 
ual snows. Around it are sterile plains, 
whose frozen sands have seldom received an 
impression from the human foot, and nume- 
rous frigid lakes, or rather stagnant marshes^ 
whose icy streams never watered a meadow, 
nor opened to the sunbeam the beauties of a 
flower. On approaching nearer to the pole, 
these stately productions of nature, whose 
sheltering foliage is so grateful to the weary 
traveller, totally disappear. Brambles, dwarf 
birches, and shrubs alone ornament this 
desolate spot; and, farther on, even these 
vanish, leaving nothing but swamps covered 
with a useless moss, and presenting, as it 
were, the last efforts of expiring nature. 
But still amidst the horror and gloom of an 

justice, and all persona auapected of crimes against the 
state, often without their haying been summoned to a 
single interrogatory, or knowing the cause of their banisV 
ment. The people who inhabited Siberia, when it was con* 
quered in 1777 by Termak, a Cossack ch^ef, were the 
Tartars, the Vogouls, and the Ostiacks. 

* The verst is a measure which serves to mark distance 
in Russia, like the mile in England, and the league in 
France. Three versts are nearly equal to two Bnglisk 
miles. 
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eternal winter, nature displays some of hcf 
grandest spectacles: — ^the aurora borealis,* 
enclosing the horizon like a resplendent 
arch, emits columns of quivering light, and 
firequently offers to view sights which are 
unknown in a more southern hemisphere. 
South of Tobolsk is the province called 
Ischim :t plains strewed with the repositories 
of the dead, and divided by lakes of stagnant 
and unwholesome water, separate it from 

* The Aurora Borealis is a brilliant phenomenon of na- 
ture, which exist!, almost exelusiyel j, to the northern re- 
gions of the t^estrial globe, though some travellers have 
asserted, that the South Pole has likewise its Aurora Aus- 
tralis. It is a sort of circular cloud, extended over the 
horizon, firom which issue spouts, sheafs, and columns of 
fire of different hues, yellow, blood colour, red, blue, violet. 

The matter of which the Aurora Borealis is composed ap- 
pears to have its seat, in the atmosphere, at a considerable 
height, the same Aurora having been seen at Petersburgh, 
Naples, Rome, Lisbon, and even at Cadiz. M. de Mairan, 
in his treatise on the Aurora Borealis, maintains that these 
phenomena are generally at an elevation of from three to 
nine miles. 

The progress of electricity, in the century which has just 
passed, promises a sure way to the physical causes of the 
Aurora Borealis, whose rockets, spouts, and sheets of light 
seem to be so many electrical currents, which float in the 
highly rarified air of the elevated regions of the atmosphere 

t The province of Ischim, so called from the river of the 
same name, is an immense plain of Siberia to the south of 
Tobolsk between the Irtish and the Ischim. 
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the Eirguis,* an idolatroos and wandering 
people. It is bounded on the left by tlie 
- — Irtish, and on the right by the ToboI,t 
iked and barren shores of which pre- 
:o the eye fragments of rocks promia- 
ly heaped together, with here and there 
lary fir-tree rearing its head. Beneath 

in a space formed by an angle of the 

ia the small village of Saimka, about 
undred versts &om Tobolsk: situated 
1 &rthe8t extremity of the circle, in the 

of a desert, its environs are as gloomy 
e sombre light which illuminates the 
iphere, and as dreary aa the climate. 
e province of Ischim ia nevertheless 
ninated the Italy of Siberia; since it 
s nearly four months of summer, though 
rinter is rigorous to an excess. The 

winds which blow during that period 

incessant, and render the cold so 

t Kirqnb ot Kirgboe ue a Turtar coIodjf to the 
if Independent Tartu;, diTided into three hoidea, 
«teT, the middle, and the leaier. The deeert of 
aepaiatea them from Stbeiia. 
e Tabol derives its Kutce (tom the country of the 
I, among the mguntaini which lepnnite it from the 
raent of Dfa. It folia into the Irtiiih near Tobolsk, 
BTing supplied a course of about SOO vents. Its 
are so Uttle elevated, that it generally oTerBaws 

1 the spring, and inundates a vast extent of country 
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piercing, that even in September the Tobol 
is paved with ioe. A heavy snow falls upon 
the earth, and disappears not before the end 
of May ; but from the time that it begins to 
dissolve, the celerity with which the trees 
shoot forth their leaves, and the fields dis- 
play their verdure, is almost incredible : 
three days is the short period that nature re- 
quires to bring her plants to maturity. The 
blossoms of the birch tree exhale an odorif- 
erous scent, and the wild flowers of the field 
decorate the ground ; flocks of various kinds 
of fowl play upon the surface of the lakes : 
the white crane plunges among the rushes 
of the solitary marsh to build her nest, 
which she plaits with reeds ; whilst the fly- 
ing squirrels, in the woods cutting the air 
with their bushy tails, hop from tree to tree, 
and nibble the buds of the pines, and the ten- 
der leaves of the birch. Thus the natives of 
these dreary regions experience a scene of 
pleasure; but the unhappy exiles who in- 
habit it — ^alas I experience none. 

Of these miserable beings the greatest part 
reside in the villages situated on the borders 
of the river, between Tobolsk and the ex- 
tremest boundary of Ischim ; others are dis- 
persed in cottages about the country. The 



goTernment provides for some: but man; 
are abandoned to the scanty subsistence they 
can procure fix)m the chase during the winter 
season, and all are objects of general com 
miseration. Indeed the name thej give to 
the exiles seems to have been dictated bj 
the tenderest sympathy, as veil as by a 
strong coDvicUon of their innocence; they 
call them " Unfortunates." 

A few versts from Saimka, in the centre 

of a marshy forest, upon the border of a 

deep circular lake, surrounded with black 

~ aplars, resided one of these banished &mi- 

es, consisting of three persons — a man 

x>ut five and forty, his wife, and a beauti- 

il daughter in the bloom of youth. 

Secluded in the desert, this little family 

ere strangers to the intercourse with soci- 

y : the &ther went alone to the chase; but 

either had he, his wife, or his daughter 

rer been at Saimka ; and, except one poor 

artarian peasant,* who waited on them, no 

* The TarUM are ■ numeroug people, who inlisbit iha 

enter pact al the north of jMin, sod the north of Europe. 
Liccia wan originnliT Inhabited by Tartars : it nlso border* 
lon Chineic and Independent Tarlarj. The Tartara are 
UDst all Mahometajis, They subaiat oa their cattle, and 
plunder which Ihef obtain Trom their neighboura. Thi^ 
c patticularlr fond of horae-fleah. For the moat pait thcf 
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human being had entered their dwelling 
The Governor of Tobolsk only was informed 
of their birth, their country, and the cause 
of their banishment : and this secret be had 
not even confided to the lieutenant of his 
jurisdiction, who was established at Saimka. 
In committing these exiles to his care, thQ 
governor had merely given orders that they 
should be provided with a comfortable lodg- 
ing, a garden, food, and raiment; and he 
had given to the lieutenant a positive charge 
to restrict them from all communication with 
any one, and particularly to intercept any 
letter they might attempt to convey to the 
court of Bussia. 

So much consideration, so much mystery, 
and such strict precaution, excited a suspi- 
cion that under the simple name of Peter 
Springer, the father of this family concealed 
a name more illustrious, and misfortunes of 
no common nature. Perhaps he had been 
guilty of some great crime ; or possibly he 
was a victim to the hatred and injustice of 
the Russian Ministers. 

But every endeavour to discover the truth 

■re ft wandering race, encamping here and there mthon* 
any fixed habitation. They are divided into many tribes, 
M the Kalmucks, Kirquis, UBbees, Nogayans, Moguls, &«• 
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of thesr> conjectures having proved ineflfe<v 
tual, curiosity was soon extinguished, and 
all interest in the fate of the new exiles died 
with it Indeed, they were so seldom seen 
that they were soon forgotten ; and i^ in 
pursuit of the chase, some straggling sporte- 
man rambled towards the lake of the forest, 
and inquired the name of the inhabitants of 
the hut upon its borders, the only answer to 
be obtained was, that "they were Unfortu- 
nate Exiles ;'' and, on quitting the spot, a 
secret prayer that the Almighty would re- 
store them to their country was the tribute 
of compassion generally bestowed. 

Peter Springer had built their little cot- 
tage himself; it was of the wood of fir trees, 
thatched with straw; detached masses of 
rocks defended it from the sweeping blasts 
of the north wind, and from the inundations 
of the lake. These rocks, formed of a soft 
peeling granite, in their exfoliation reflected 
the rays of the sun; mushrooms sprung 
from their crevices, some of a pale pink, 
others of a saflFron colour or' of a grayish 
blue, like those which grow near the lake 
Baikal,* announced the earliest days of 

* The Lake Baikal is in the goveniment of Irkutsk, and 
•xtends from the fifty-first to the fifty-fifth degree of north 
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spring; and, in those cavities, where hurri- 
canes had scattered loose earth, pines and 
service-trees buried their roots, and raised 
their tender foliage. 

On the southern side of the lake the forest 
consisted only of underwood, thinly scattered 
and leaving open to view the uncultivated 
plains beyond, covered with burying-plaees 
and monuments of the dead. Many of the 
tombs had been pillaged, and upon the earth 
had been strewed the bones, the only remains 
of a nation that would have been consigned 
to eternal oblivion, had not the gold and 
jewels buried with its people revealed to 
avarice its existence. 

To the east of this extensive plain a little 
wooden chapel had been erected by the prim- 
itive Christians. On that side the tombs 
have been respected ; and, under the cross 
which adorned it, no one had dared to pro- 
fane the ashes of the dead. In these plains 

latitude. The Russians call it the Baikal Sea, and the 
Holy Sea ; and, next to the Caspian Sea, it is the largest 
expanse of water in Russia. It is from five to six hundred 
Tersts in length, and from fifty to seventy in hreadth. This 
lake is nearly surrounded hy high mountains. It is gene- 
rally corered with ice before the end of December, whioh 
does not melt till the month of May. There are scTeral 
Islands in it 
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or Bteppes* (the name they bear in Siberia) 
Peter Springer, during the long and severe 
winter of the northern climate, spent hia 
days in hunting. Sometimes he killed elka 
which feed on the leaves of the willow and 
poplar; sometimes he caught sables, but 
more frequently ermines, which are there 
very numerous. With the price that he 
obtained for their fur, he procured from 
Tobolsk different articles, which contributed 
to the comfort of his wife, and the education 
of his daughter. The long winter evenings 
were devoted to the instruction of the young 
Elizabeth. Seated between her parents, she 
would read aloud some passage of history, 
while Springer directed her attention to 
those parts which could elevate and expand 
her mind, and Phedora, her mother, to all 
that could make it tender and compassion- 
ate. One of them pointed out to her the 
beauties of heroism and glory, the other all 
the charms of piety and benevolence. . Her 
father reminded her of the dignity and sub- 

* The steppes are high uncultiTated plains, and, for the 
most party destitute of inhabitants. In those which are 
eoTered with brushwood, and watered by rivulets, the wan- 
dering hordes trarel with their flocks. There are erea 
some Tillages found in them. Thej are generally of Im 
mense extent. 
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limity of virtue, her mother of the support 
and consolation it afibrds: the first taught 
Aow highly to revere, the latter how care- 
fully to cherish it. From these united in- 
structions Elizabeth acquired a disposition 
at once heroic and gentle ; uniting the cour- 
age and energy of the fether to the angelic 
mildness of the mother. At once ardent 
and enterprising, as the exalted ideas of 
honour could render her, docile and • sub 
missive as the blindest votary of love. 

But as soon as the snow began to yield to 
the power of the sun, and a slight shade of 
verdure appeared upon the earth, the whole 
femily was busily engaged in the culture of 
their garden. Springer turned up the earth, 
while Elizabeth sowed the seeds prepared by 
the industrious hand of Phedora. Their lit- 
tle enclosure was surrounded by plantations 
of alder, of white cornel,* and a species of 
birch much esteemed in Siberia, its blossom 
being the only one that aflfords a fragrant 
Bmell. On the southern side of his planta- 
tion. Springer had built a sort of hothouse, 
in which he cultivated, with the greatest as- 
siduity and care, various flowers unknown 

• The Cornel Tree, Comelberry, Cornus Alba of Linnsa% 
lUs broad oval leares and white berries. 

2« B 
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in tbat climate; when they were in full 
bloom, he would gather them, and, pressing 
them to his lips, ornament the brow of his 
daughter, saying, " Elizabeth, adorn yourself 
with the flowers of your native country, 
their fate resembles yours; like you they 
flourish in a foreign land. Oh I may your 
end be more fortunate than theirs I" 

Except during these moments of emotion, 
he was calm and silent on the subject of his 
misfortunes. For successive hours he would 
remain absorbed in the deepest thought, his 
eyes fixed upon the same object, and seated 
in the same spot. The caresses of his wife, 
and more especially those of his daughter, 
at these times, seemed rather to increase 
than to alleviate his misery. He would 
sometimes take her in his arms, and, pressing 
her to his bosom, would exclaim, presenting 
her to her mother, "Take her, Phedora! 
take our child ! her fate and yours rend my 
heart ! Ah I why did you follow me ? Had 
you abandoned me to my own suflferings, 
had you not insisted upon partaking of them, 
perhaps, even in this desert, I could have 
been content, knowing that you and my 
child were living happy and respected in 
our native land I" The gentle Phedora sel 
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dom answered him but with tears ; her looks, 
her words, her actions, all bore testimony to 
the tender and sincere affection by which 
she was attached to her husband. Separated 
from him, she could have known no happi- 
ness; nor did she so forcibly regret their 
exile from their country, or their fall irom 
grandeur, when she reflected, that high dig- 
niti(»s, places of trust and danger, might have 
detained him at a distance from her. In ex- 
ile he never quitted her ; and therefore she 
could have almost rejoiced in Siberia, but 
for the grief she endured at seeing the aflSic- 
tion with which his soul was rent 

Although Phedora had passed the first 
season of youth, she was still beautifuL De- 
voted to her Creator, her husband, and her 
child, time had not hitherto effaced the charms 
that innocence and virtue had imprinted on 
her countenance. She seemed to have been 
created for love in its greatest purity ; and 
if such were her destiny, it had been fulfilled. 
Attentive to all the wishes of her husband, 
she watched his looks to discover what could 
contribute to his comfort or pleasure, that 
she might anticipate his wish before he had 
expressed it. She prepared their repasts 
Herself. Order, neatness and comfort was 
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the obaractcristic of their little abode. The 
largest apartment served as a sleeping-room 
for herself and Springer. It was warmed by 
a stove ; the walls were decorated with the 
drawings and work of Phedora and her 
daughter, and the windows were glazed — a 
luxury seldom enjoyed in this country, and 
for which they were indebted to the profit 
which Springer derived from the chase. 
Two small rooms completed their habita- 
tion ; one was occupied by Elizabeth ; in the 
other, where the garden and kitchen utensils 
were kept, slept the Tartarian peasant, their 
only attendant. 

Their days were spent in superintending 
their domestic concerns ; in making different 
articles of clothing out of the skins of the 
reindeer, which they dyed with a prepara- 
tion from the bark of the birch, or lined with 
thick furs. But when Sunday arrived, 
Phedora secretly lamented that she was de- 
prived from attending divine service, and 
spent great part of the day in prayer. Pros- 
trate before the God of all consolation, she 
invoked him in behalf of the objects of her 
tenderness ; and if her piety daily increased, 
one of the principal causes was, that her 
ideas and her expressions became more elo* 
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qiient, and better adapted to bestow that 
consolation which her husband so mucb re- 
quired, in proportion as her soul became ele 
vated by devotion. 



II. 

rpHE young Elizabeth, who knew no other 
country than the desolate one which she 
had inhabited from the age of four years, 
discovered beauties which nature bestows 
even upon these inhospitable climes; and, 
innocence finding pleasure everywhere, she 
amused herself with climbing the rocks which 
bordered the lake, in search of the eggs of 
hawks and white vultures, that build their 
nests there during summer. Sometimes she 
caught wood pigeons to fill a little aviary, and 
at others angled for carassins,* which move 
in shoals, whose purple shells, lying against 

* Canssin is the specific name of a fish of the Carp kind. 
Cyprimta Cartusius, Linn. Its bodj is large, thick, and 
tovered with scales of a middling size. It is bromi on the 
t>ack, greenish on the side, and yelloivish with some spots 
of red under the belly. It delights in lakes of which the 
oottom is marly. 
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one another, appear through the water like 
a sheet of fire covered with liquid silver. It 
never occurred to the happy days of her 
childhood that there could be a lot more for- 
tunate than her own. Her health was estab- 
lished by the keen air she breathed ; and 
exercise, in her light figure, united agility 
and strength; while her countenance, beam- 
ing with innocence and peace, each day 
seemed to disclose some new charm. Thus, 
far removed from the busy world and man- 
kind, did this lovely girl improve in beauty, 
for.the eyes only of her parents, to charm no 
heart but theirs ; like the flower of the des- 
ert, which blooms before the sun, and arrays 
itself in not less brilliant colours, because it 
is destined to shine only in the presence of 
that luminary to which it is indebted for its 
existence. 

The most fervent affections are those 
which are least divided. Thus Elizabeth, 
who knew no one except her parents, (con- 
sequently could love none but them,) loved 
them with a fervour tha scarcely admitted 
of comparison. They were the protectors of 
her childhood, the partakers of her amuse- 
ments, her only society. She knew nothing 
but what they had taught her : to them was 
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she indebted for her talents, her knowledge^ 
her studies, her recreations, and every thing ; 
and feeling that, without them she could do 
nothing, enjoy nothing, she delighted in a 
dependence that was felt only through the 
medium of the benefits which resulted fi*om 
it. When reason and reflection, however, 
succeeded to the carelessness of childhood, 
Elizabeth observed the tears of her mother, 
and perceived that her father was unhappy. 
She often entreated of them to tell her the 
cause, but could obtain no other answer 
than that they regretted being such a dis- 
tance from their country. But with the 
name of that country, or the rank they 
held in it, they did not entrust her, fearing 
to excite a vain regret by informing her of 
the elevated rank from which they had been 
precipitated. From the time that Elizabeth 
discovered the aflBiction of her parents, her 
thoughts no longer flowed in the same chan- 
nel as before, and the whole tenor of her life 
became changed. The innocent amusementa 
she had so much enjoyed lost all their at- 
tractions. Her birds were neglected, and 
her flowers were forgotten : when she went 
dpwn to the lake, it was no longer to cast 
the l)ait| or to navigate her little canoe, but 
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to meditate profoundly upon a scheme which 
had become the sole occupation of her mind. 
Sometimes seated upon a projecting rock, 
her eyes fixed upon the waters of the lake, 
she reflected upon the griefs of her parents, 
and on the means of alleviating them. They 
wept for their country. Elizabeth knew not 
where this country was situated ; but that 
they were unhappy out of it was sufficient 
All her thoughts were directed to devise 
some plan for restoring them to it. She 
would then raise her eyes to heaven to im- 
plore that assistance which she could expect 
from thence only ; and would remain buried 
in a reverie so profound that the snow, fall- 
ing in large flakes, and driven with violence 
against her by the wind, could not disturb it. 
But, if her parents called, in an instant she 
would descend from the tops of the rocks, to 
receive the lessons of her father, or to assist 
her mother in her domestic avocations. But 
with them, or alone; whether engaged in 
reading, or occupied with her needle, one 
sole idea pursued her ; one project held con- 
stant possession of her mind ; this project she 
kept profoundly secret, resolved not to men* 
tion it till the moment of her departure 
should arrive. 
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Yes : she resolved to tear herself from the 
embraces of her parents, — to proceed alone, 
on foot, to Petersburgh, and to implore of 
the Emperor pardon for her father. Such 
was the bold design which had presented 
itself to her imagination; such was the 
daring enterprise, the dangers of which 
could not daunt the heroic courage of a 
young and timid female. She beheld, in 
their strongest light, many of the impedi- 
ments she must surmount, but her confi 
dence in the Creator and the ardour of her 
wishes encouraged her; and she felt con- 
vinced that she could overcome them all. 
As her scheme, however, began to unfold 
itself, and she reflected upon the means of 
carrying it into execution, her ignorance 
could not fail to alarm her. She had never 
passed the boundaries of the forest she in- 
habited; how then was she to find her 
way to Petersburgh ? how could she travel 
through countries inhabited by people who 
spoke a language unknown to her. She 
must subsist upon charity : to submit to this 
she recalled to her aid those precepts of hu- 
mility which her mother had so carefully 
inculcated; but her father had so often 
Bpf^>ken of the inflexibility of mankind that 
8 
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she dreaded being reduced to implore their 
compassion. , Elizabeth was too well ac- 
quainted with the tenderness of her parenta^ 
to indulge the hope that they would fiicili- 
tate her journey. It was not to them that 
she could, in this instance, have recourse. 
To whom then could she apply, in the 
desert where she lived? to whom address 
herself in a dwelling, the entrance to which 
was forbidden to every human being? Still 
she did not despair ; the remembrance of an 
accident to which her father had nearly 
fallen a victim, had engraven upon her 
mind the conviction that there is no place 
so desolate, in which Providence cannot hear 
the prayers of the unfortunate, and afford to 
them assistance. 

Some years before, Springer had been de- 
livered, by the intrepidity of a young stran- 
ger, from imminent peril, upon one of the 
high rocks which form a boundary to the 
Tobol. This brave youth was the son of M. 
de Smolofl^ the governor of Tobolsk. He 
came every winter to the plains of Ischim to 
kill elks and sables, and sometimes to hunt 
the bears of the Uralian mountains,* which 

* The Urali&n Mountains serve at a boundary between 
Europe and the north of Asia. From north to south thc^ 
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are occasionally seen in the environs of Sa* 
imka. In this dangerous chase he had met 
Springer, and was the means of saving his 
life. From that period the name of Sraoloff 
had never been mentioned in the abode of 
the exiles but with reverence and gratitude. 
Elizabeth and her mother felt the most 
lively regret at not knowing their benefac- 
tor, that they might offer to him their ac- 
knowledgments and benedictions; but to 
Heaven they daily oflfered them for him, 
and indulged the hope, at each return of the 
hunting season, that chance might lead him 
to their hut. They, however, expected in 
vain. Its entrance had been forbidden to 
him, as well as to every one else; and he 
lamented not the restriction, as he was yet 
ignorant of the treasure which this humble 
habitation enclosed. 

Nevertheless, since Elizabeth had been 
thoroughly convinced of the difficulty of 
leaving the desert without some human aid, 

extend in a straight line, more than 1500 English miles. 
They may he divided into three principal hranches, one of 
ivhioh reaches to the Frozen Ocean. The highest point of 
the Uralian Mountains is the Bashkirey, in the government 
of Orenhurg. They ahound in useful minerals, are covered 
with thick forests, and give rise to ten or twelve eonsider 
abkxiren. 
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her thoughts had frequently rested upon 
young SmoloflF. Such a protector would 
have dissipated all her terrors, and might 
have vanquished all the obstacles that op- 
posed her design. Who could be better 
calculated than he to give all the informa- 
tion she required, respecting her journey 
from Siamka to Petersburgh? to instruct her 
in what method to get her petition delivered 
to the Emperor ? and, should her flight irri- 
tate the governor, who could be better cal- 
culated than a son to soften his resentment, 
move his compassion, and save her parents 
from being made responsible for her trans 
gression ? 

Thus did she reflect on all the advantages 
which were likely to result from such a sup- 
port ; and as winter drew near, she resolved 
not to let the hunting sesbon pass away, 
without taking some steps to inform herself 
whether young Smoloff was in the country ; 
and, if so, of seeking an opportunity to speak 
to him. 

Springer had been so much affected by the 
terror of his wife and daughter, at the mere 
recital of the danger he had incurred, that 
he promised never again to engage in the 
bear hunt; nor to extend hb^ walks beyond 
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fche plain, except in pursuit of squirrels or 
ermines. Notwithstanding this promise. Phe- 
dora could not see him depart to a distance 
without terror: and she always continued 
till his return in a state of agitation and 
anxiety, as if his absence was the presage of 
some calamity. 

A heavy fall of snow, congealed into a 
solid mass by an intense frost, had complete- 
ly covered the surface of the earth, when, on 
a fine morning in the month of December, 
Springer took his gun, and prepared for the 
chase. Before his departure he embraced 
his wife and daughter, and promised to 
return before the close of day ; but the hour 
had passed, night approached, and Springer 
arrived not. Since the adventure which 
threatened his life, this was the first time he 
had failed in the strictest punctuality, and 
the terror of Phedora was indescribable. 
Elizabeth, while she partook of it, sought 
every means to tranquillize her; she would 
have flown to seek and succour her father ; 
but she had not resolution to leave her 
mother in the agony in which she beheld 
her. 

At length, however, the delicate and timid 
Phedora, who, hitherto, had never ventured 

3* 
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beyond the banks of the lake, roused to 
exertion by the violence of her agitation, 
resolved to accompany her daughter; in- 
tending, if she could find her husband, to 
incur any danger in offering him assistance. 
They proceeded together, through the un- 
derwood of the forest, towards the plain. 
The cold was intense, the firs appeared like 
trees of ice, their branches being hid under 
a thick covering of hoar frost A mist ob- 
scured the horizon. Night's near approach 
gave to each object a still gloomier shade, 
and the ground, smooth as a glass, refused 
to support the steps of the trembling Phe* 
dora. Elizabeth, reared in this climate, and 
accustomed to brave the extremest severity 
of the weather, assisted her mother, and led 
her on. Thus a tree, transplanted from its 
native soil, languishes in a foreign land, 
while the young suckling, that springs from 
its root, habituated to the new climate, ac- 
quires strength, flourishes, and, in a few 
years, sustains the branches of the trunk 
that nourished it ; protecting, by its friendly 
shade, the tree to which it is indebted for 
existence. Before Phedora had reached the 
plain her strength had totally failed : " Best 
here, my dear mother," said Elizabeth, " and 
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let me go alone to the edge of the forest If 
we stay longer, the darkness of the night 
will prevent me from distinguishing my 
father in the plain." Phedora supported 
herself against a tree, while her daughter 
hastened forward ; and in a few seconds she 
reached the plain. Some of the monuments 
with which it is interspersed are very high. 
Elizabeth climbed upon the most elevated 
of them : her heart was full of grief, and her 
eyes dim with tears. She gazed around in 
vain for her father : all was still and lonely ; 
the obscurity of night began to render the 
search useless. Terror almost suspended 
her faculties, when the report of a gun re- 
vived her hopes. She had never heard this 
Bound but from the hand of her father, and, 
to her, it appeared a certain indication that 
he was near. She rushed towards the spot 
whence the noise proceeded, and, behind a 
pile of rocks, discovered a man in a bending 
posture, apparently seeking for something 
upon the ground. "My father, my father, 
is it you ?" she exclaimed. He turned has- 
tily ; it was not Springer. His countenance 
was youthful, and his air noble : at the sight 
of Elizabeth he stood amazed. ** Oh I it is 
not my father," resumed she with anguish, 
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"but perhaps you may have seen him on 
the plain ? Oh I can you tell me where to 

find him?" "I know nothing of your 

father," replied the stranger; "but surely 
you ought not to be here alone at this un 
seasonable hour; you are exposed to great 

danger, and should not venture," "Ohl" 

interrupted she, "I fear nothing but losing 
my father." As she spoke she raised her 
eyes to heaven: their expression revealed, 
at once, firmness in affliction, and dignity 
united with softness. They expressed the 
feelings of her soul, and seemed to foretell 
her future destiny. The stranger had never 
seen a person, nor had his imagination ever 
painted a vision, like Elizabeth: he almost 
believed himself in a dream. When the first 
emotion of surprise had subsided, he inquired 
the name of her father ; " Peter Springer," 
she replied. — "How!" he exclaimed, "you 
are the daughter of the exile residing in a 
cottage by the lakel be comforted, I have 
seen your father. It is not an hour since he 
left me ; he intended to make a circuit, and 
must be at home ere this." 

Elizabeth listened no longer, but flew 
towards the spot where she had left her 
mother ; and on her she called with a voice 
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of joy, that the sound might reanimate her 
before she could explain the cause; but 
Phedora was gone. The terrified Elizabeth 
made the forest resound with the names of 
her parents. A well-known voice answered 
her from the side of the lake • she redoubled 
her speed, arrived at the hut, and found her 
fether and mother at the door; their arms 
held forth to receive her. Mutual embraces 
were followed by mutual explanations. 
Each of them had returned home by a dif- 
ferent road, but all were now united and 
happy. It was not till that moment that 
Elizabeth perceived the stranger had follow- 
ed her. Springer immediately recognized 
him, and said, with profound regret, " M. de 
Smolofl^ it is very late; but, alas! you 
know I am not permitted to offer you an 

asylum, even for a single night" "M. de 

Smoloff 1" exclaimed Elizabeth and her mo- 
ther, " our deliverer 1 is it indeed he whom 
we behold?" They fell at his feet; and, 
while Phedora, unable to express her ac- 
knowledgments, bathed them '^ith her tears, 
Elizabeth thus addressed him: "M. de Smo- 
loflE) three years have now elapsed since you 
saved my father's life; during that period 
not a day has passed on which our fervent 
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prayers have not been oflFered np U) the Al • 
mighty to beseech him to reward and bleaa 
you." — "Your prayers then have been 
heard," answered Smolofl^ with the moat 
lively emotion, "since he has deigned to 
guide my footsteps to this blessed abode; 
the little good I did deserved not such a 
reward." 

It was now night, profound darkness cov- 
ered the forest A return to Saimka, at this 
hour, would be attended with danger, and 
Springer knew not how to refuse the rights 
of hospitality to his deliverer; but he had 
pledged his honour to the governor of To- 
bolsk not to receive any one under his roof, 
and to fail in his word, solemnly given, was 
a dreadful alternative. He proposed there- 
fore to accompany the youth to Saimka. "I 
will take a torch," said he; "I am well ac- 
quainted with every turn of the forest, and 
v/ith all those places which we must avoid, 
and fear not to conduct you safely." The 
terrified Phedora rushed forward to prevent 
him; and Sfholoff, addressing him respect- 
fully, "Permit me, sir," said he, "to solicit a 
shelter in your cottage till, break of day. I 
know what are my father's injunctions, and 
the motives which compel him to show you 
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SO much severity ; but I am certain that he 
would authorize me, on this occasion, to 
release you from your promise, and I will 
engage to return shortly and thank you, in 
his name, for tbe asylum you will have 
granted me." Springer overcame his scru- 
ples ; he took the young man by the hand, 
conducted him into his cottage, and, placing 
him near the stove, seated himself by his 
side, while Phedora and her daughter pre- 
pared their repast. 

Elizabeth was dressed, according to the 
costume of the peasants of Tartary, in trow- 
sers made of the skin of the reindeer, and a 
short petticoat of crimson stuff, looped up ; 
while her hair, in graceful ringlets, almost 
reached the ground. A close vest, buttoned 
at the side, displayed, to advantage, the ele- 
gance of her form, and her sleeves, turned 
back above the elbow, discovered her beau- 
tiful shaped arm. The simplicity of her 
dress seemed to enhance the mild dignity of 
her manners, and all her gestures were ac- 
companied with a grace, which did not 
escape the observation of Smolofl^ who, as 
be watched her, experienced an emotion to 
which he had before been a stranger. Eliz- 
abeth beheld him with equal delight, but it 
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was a delight, pure as her mind; founded 
on the gratitude she owed him, and on the 
hope of his assistance, which she had so long 
indulged. That power who dives into the 
inmost recesses of the heart, beheld not in 
the heart of Elizabeth a single thought which 
had not, for its object, the happiness of her 
parents; for to them, exclusively of every 
other earthly attachment, was it devoted. 

During supper young Smoloff stated that 
he had been three days at Saimka, where he 
had learned that a great number of wolvea 
infested the neighbourhood; and that it waa 
in contemplation, in the course of a few 
days, to commence a general chase, for the 
purpose of destroying them. At this intel- 
ligence Phedora changed colour; "I hope,** 
said she, addressing herself to her husband, 
" that you will not join in this dangerous 
diversion ; oh I do not expose your life, the 
greatest of my blessings." — "Alas, Phedora! 
what is it you say?" exclaimed Springer, 
with a sensation of grief which he could not 
repress ; " of what value is my life ? Were 
£ gone, would it be any longer your destiny 
to remain in this desolate place? Do you 
not know what would restore liberty to 
yourself and to our child? Do you not 
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know^ ^Phedora interrupted him with an 

exclamation expressive of the anguish of 
her soul ; Elizabeth rose from her seat, and 
drawing near her father, seized his hand; 
"My dear father," said she, "you know that, 
reared in this forest, I am ignorant of every 
other country. With you, my mother and 
myself ar^ happy ; in losing you, our happi- 
ness would be lost. I answer for her, as for 
myself: without you we could not be happy 
in any situation of the globe ; not even in 
that country which you so much regret." — 
"Possibly, M. de Smoloff," resumed Spring- 
er, after a short pause, "you may think 
these words should bring me comfort; on 
the contrary, they plunge the poignard of 
grief still deeper in my bosom. That virtue, 
which should be my delight, creates new 
pangs, when I reflect that it will, for ever, 
be concealed in this desert, a sacrifice to 
me. My Elizabeth will never be known, 
will never meet with the admiration and 
the love which are so justly her due.** 
Elizabeth hastily interrupted him; "Oh, 
my father! placed between my mother and 
you, can you tell me I am not loved?" 
Springer, unable to moderate his affliction, 
continued thus — " Never will you enjoy that 
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happiness which I receive from you ; never 
will you hear the voice of a beloved child 
addressing you in angelic words of consola* 
don. Your life will be spent without a 
companion, without any of the tender, the 
endearing ties of life, like a solitary bird 
wandering in a desert Innocent victim I 
you know not the blessings from which you 
are debarred ; but I, who no longer possess 
the power of bestowing them upon you, I 

know and feel 1 deeply feel their value 1" 

During this scene, young Smoloff had, in 
vain, endeavoured to repress his tears ; they 
had fallen more than once. He had attempt- 
ed to speak, but his voice refused utterance ; 
at last, after a pause of some minutes, " Sir," 
said he, " from the melancholy office which 
my father holds, you must be well aware 
that I am not a stranger to the sight of dis* 
tress. Often have I travelled through the 
different districts under his extensive juris- 
diction. What lamentations have I heard 1 
what solitary wretchedness have I witnessed I 
In the deserts of Beresow,* upon the borders 

* Beresow, or Beresov, is a city of Siberia, sivaated in a 
province of the same name, to the north-east of Tobolsk, 
and 372 milos distant from it, in 64* N. latitude, and 64* 14^ 
B. longitude. Prince Menzikof died there in exile in 1729. 
The district Bereso? has some valuable gold minea. 
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of the Frozen Sea, I have seen men who 
possessed not, in the wide world, a single 
friend; who never received a caress, nor 
heard the soothing language of consolation. 
Insulated and separated from all manldnd| 
they were not merely banished ; their misery 
admitted of no alleyiation." — "And, when 
Heaven' has spared you and my child,'* 
interrupted Phedora, and addressing her 
husband, in an accent of tender reproach, 
'* should you complain so bitterly? Had 
she been taken from you, what would you 
have done?** Springer shuddered at the 
idea. He seized the hands of his daughter 
and his wife, and, pressing them to his heart, 
he exclaimed tenderly, "0 Heaven be my 
witness how strongly do I feel that I am not 
deprived of every blessing." 



III. 

AS soon as the morning dawned young 

Smoloff took his leave of the exiles. 

Elizabeth, with regret, saw him depart, for 

she was impatient to reveal her project to 

hinii and to implore his assistance. Not a 
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moment's opportunity had presented itself 
for her to speak to him in private. Her 
parents had never quitted the apartment, 
and she oould not address him unobserved 
in their presence. She hoped, however, as 
she should see him often, to be more fortu- 
nate another time ; and therefore, as he took 
leave, she said, in the most anxious manner, 

" Will you not come again, II. de Smo- 
loff ? Ah 1 promise me that this is not to bo 
the last time I am to see the deliverer of my 
father." 

Springer was surprised at the earnestness 
of her address, and felt somewhat uneasy. 
He reflected on the orders of the governor, 
and resolved not to disobey them a second 
time. Smoloff replied to Elizabeth's request, 
that he was certain of obtaining, firom his 
father, an exception in his favour : and that 
he would go that very day to solicit it 
" But, sir," he said to Springer, " when I am 
asking this favour for myself, can I not 
deliver any message from you? Is there 
any favour that you may also require at his 
hands?" — "No, sir," answered Springer with 
unusual gravity, " I have no request to trou- 
ble you with." Ilis guest looked down de- 
jected ; then addressing himself to Phedora, 
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he repeated his question in nearly the same 
terms. " Sir," she replied, " I should be glad 
if the governor would allow myself and my 
daughter to go to Saimka, on Sundays, to 
hear mass." Smoloff undertook to obtain 
this permission, and departed with the bene- 
dictions of the whole family, and with the 
secret wishes of Elizabeth for his speedy 
return. 

During his walk back to Saimka, Sraoloflf 
could think only of her. His imagination 
had been forcibly struck at her first appear- 
ance in the desert ; and his heart had been 
deeply interested in the scene which he had 
afterwards witnessed between her and her 
parents. He recalled to his memory every 
word she had uttered ; her looks, her man- 
ner: and his mind dwelt particularly upon 
the last words he had heard her utter. 
Without this last address, a sort of respect, 
approaching to veneration, would perhaps 
have deterred him from presuming to love 
her; but the eagerness with which Elizabeth 
had expressed a desire to see him again, and 
the tender sentiment with which her request 
had been accompanied, could not fail to ex- 
cite in his mind a suspicion that she had 
been actuated by feelings similar to his own. 

4* D 
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His ardent and youthful imagination dwelt 
upon the thought, and persuaded Uim that 
fate, not chance, had brought about the ad- 
venture of the preceding evening, and that 
a mutual sympathy now existed between 
them. He was impatient to read, in the 
innocent heart of Elizabeth, the confirma- 
tion of his hopes. Ah I how far was he 
fix)m imagining the sentiments that he was 
destined, on a future day, to discover there. 

After Smoloflf's visit to the hut. Springer's 
melancholy seemed to have increased. He 
reflected upon the generosity, the intrepidity, 
the gentleness of character which this young 
man appeared to possess; and it was ever 
present to his mind, that such was the com- 
panion he would have chosen for his daugh- 
ter. Her situation, however, prevented him 
from dwelling on the idea; and, far from 
being desirous of seeing Smoloff again, he 
dreaded his return ; for it would have been 
an affliction infinitely more insupportable 
than any he had yet experienced, to see his 
child the victim of hopeless love. 

One evening, while plunged in deep de- 
jection, his head supported by his hand, his 
elbow resting on his knee, he heaved a deep 
sigh. Phedora dropped her needle, andt 
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fixing her eyes upon her husband, with an 
expression of the most heartfelt commisera- 
tion, she implored Heaven to enable her to 
banish his vain regret, and to pour the balm 
of consolation into his wounded soul. 

Elizabeth, from a distant comer of the 
room, observed them both, and felt a secret 
joy, as she reflected that a day might possi* 
bly come, when she should be able to restore 
them to their former happiness ; not doubting 
that Smoloff would encourage and facilitate 
her enterprise. A secret instinct assured 
her that he would be moved by it, and 
would assist her ; but she feared the refusal 
of her parents, and particularly that of her 
mother. Nevertheless, to depart without 
their knowledge would be repugnant to her 
feelings, nay, would be impossible, as she 
knew not the name of their country, nor the 
nature of the offence for which she was to 
supplicate forgiveness of the Emperor. It 
was necessary, therefore, to discover to them 
her intention, and the present seemed to be 
a fit moment for the disclosure. Therefore, 
bending one knee to the ground, she fer- 
vently implored aid from the Almighty, and 
that he would incline her parents to gran( 
her suit Then, approaching her &ther, she 
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stood behind him, leaning upon the back of 
the chair on which he was seated. For some 
moments she remained silent, in the hope 
that he would perceive and speak to her; 
but he continued in the same dejected atti- 
tude, and she broke the silence thus: "Will 
you permit me, my fistther, to ask you a 
question ?" He raised his head, and made a 
sign that she might proceed. "When M. 
de Smoloff inquired the other day, if you 
wished for any thing, you answered no. Is 
it true that there is nothing you wish for?" 
— "Nothing that he could procure me." — 
" And who then could grant your wish ?" — 
" The hand of justice." — " Where, my father, 
is justice to be found?" — "In Heaven, my 
child; but if you mean upon earth, — no 
where." As he ceased speaking, a deeper 
gloom overcast his brow, and he resumed 
his melancholy attitude. 

After a short pause Elissabeth again ven- 
tured to speak: "My dearest parents," said 
she, in a tone of excessive animation, "hear 
me; I have this day completed my seven- 
teenth year. This was the day on which I 
received from you a being, that will be 
valuable indeed in my estimation, if to you 
I am allowed to devote it: to you whom 
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my soul reveres and cherishes as the living 
images of my Creator. From the time of 
my birth, not a day has passed unmarked 
by your benefits, unendeared by tokens of 
your love. Hitherto, the only return in my 
power to make has been gratitude and ten- 
derness: but what avails gratitude if it be 
not shown ? what avails tenderness if I can- 

not prove it? Oh I my beloved parents, 

forgive the presumption of your child ; once 
in her life she would do for you what, from 
the hour of her birth, you have so uncea- 
singly done for her. Condescend then to 
entrust her with the secret of your misfor- 
tunes." — "My child, what wouldst thou 
ask?" interrupted her fistther. — "That you 
would inform me of as much as it is needful 
for me to know, to be able to prove the 
extent of my regard for you : Heaven bear 
testimony to the motive which induces me 
to make this request. As she uttered these 
words, she fell on her knees before her 
father, and raised her eyes towards him, 
with a look of the most moving supplication. 
An expression so noble shone through the 
tears that overflowed her countenance, and 
the heroism of her soul reflected an air so 
angelic over the humility of her attitude. 
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that a suspicion of her project instantane- 
ously darted across the mind of Springer. 
Unable to shed a tear, or to breathe a sigh, 
he remained silent, motionless, struck with a 
sort of awe like that which the presence of 
an angel might have inspired. No circum- 
staDce attending his misfortunes had ever 
had the power to move his soul to such a 
degree as the words that Elizabeth had 
uttered; and his firm spirit, which even 
regal dignity had not been able to intimi- 
date, was subdued by the voice of his child, 
and he attempted in vain to strive against 
the emotions that overpowered it. 

While Springer remained silent, Elizabeth 
continued kneeling before him. Her mother 
approached to raise her. Phedora had not 
observed the motion or the look which had 
revealed to Springer the secret of his daugh- 
ter's heart; and she was still far from ima- 
gining the trial with which her tenderness 
was threatened. "Why," said she, "why 
do you hesitate to confide in your child the 
history of our misfortunes ? Is it her youth 
that prevents you? Can you fear that the 
soul of Elizabeth will sufier itself to be 
weakly depressed by the knowledge of our 
reverse of fortune ?" 
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" No," replied Springer, looking steadfast- 
ly on bis daughter, "no, it is not weakness 
that I apprehend from her." From these 
w6rds, and from the expressive look which 
accompanied them, Elizabeth saw that her 
father had understood her. She pressed his 
hand in silence, that he alone might compre- 
hend her meaning, for she knew the heart 
of her mother, and was glad to retard the 
moment in which it must be afflicted. " Oh, 
Heaven !" exclaimed Springer, " forgive me 
that I have dared to repine. I regretted 
the blessings of which I was deprived, but I 
knew not those thou hadst in store for me. 
Elizabeth, in this one happy day, you have 
made me ample amends for twelve years of 
suffering." — "My father," she replied, "say 
not again there is no real happiness on earth, 
when the child of such a parent can be 
blessed with hearing words like these. But, 
speak — ^tell me, I conjure you, your name, 
that of your country, and the cause of your 
unhappiness." — " Unhappiness I I am un- 
happy no longer: my country is wherever I 
can live with my daughter. The name in 
which I place my greatest glory is that of 
the father of Elizabeth."— " Oh, my child 1" 
interrupted Phedora^ "I did not think th« 
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tenderness I bore you could admit of in- 
crease ; but you have afforded consolation to 
your father." 

At these words Springer's firmness was 
entirely subdued. He burst into tears, and, 
pressing his wife and daughter to his heart, 
repeated in a voice broken with sobs, " Par- 
don, O Most High I pardon an ungrateM 
being, who presumed to murmur at thy 
decrees; and, Godl withhold the chastise- 
ments which his temerity has deserved." 

When these violent emotions had sub- 
sided, Springer said to his daughter, "My 
child, I give you my word that I will inform 
you of every particular which you wish to 
know; but you must wait some days. I 
cannot speak of my sufferings at the mo- 
ment : you have taught me to forget them." 

The obedient Elizabeth ventured not to 
press him further, determining to wait, with 
deference, till he should feel inclined to give 
the information he had promised. But she 
waited for that moment in vain; Springer 
appeared to dread it, and to avoid her. He 
bad guessed her intention ; and, though no 
language could express the gratitude and 
admiration of this fond parent, his tender- 
ness would not permit him to grant the 
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consent which he knew she would entreat* 

4 

nor did he consider himself absolutely au- 
thorized to refuse it This was, indeed, the 
only resource from which he might hope to 
be re-established in his rights, and to replace 
Elizabeth in the rank to which she was 
bom ; but, when he reflected on the fatigues 
she must undergo, and on the dangers she 
must incur, the idea was insupportable. 
Willingly would he have sacrificed his own 
life to reinstate his family in their rank and 
possessions, but to risk that of his daughter 
in such an attempt was a trial to which he 
felt his courage was unequal. 

The silence of her father taught Elizabeth 
the line of conduct she ought to pursue. 
She was certain that he had penetrated into 
her design, for he was more deeply affected 
than she had ever seen him ; but, if he had 
approved of it, would he, with so much pre- 
caution, have avoided speaking to her upon 
the subject ? Indeed, when she deliberately 
considered her scheme, it seemed, even to 
herself^ bo impracticable, that she feared 
her parents would only regard it as the effu- 
sion of filial enthusiasm. In order, there- 
fore, to place her project in a point of view 
more favourable to its execution, she must 

6 « 
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represent it divested of some of the greater 
obstacles by which it was opposed, and with 
this view, it was requisite to solicit the ad- 
vice and assistance of Smoloffi Determin- 
ing, therefore, to maintain silence upon the 
subject, and not to disclose the secret en- 
tirely to her parents, till she had conversed 
with him, she waited impatiently for his 
return. 

Elizabeth foresaw that one of the strong- 
est reasons that would withhold the consent 
of her parents, would be the difficulty of 
her undertaking to travel eight hundred 
leagues on foot, in the severest climate of 
the earth. To lessen this difficulty as much 
as possible, and to prepare herself for hard- 
ship and fatigue, she exercised her strength 
daily in the plains of Ischim. Whether 
the snow, drifted by the wind, beat against 
her with a violence that opposed her pas- 
sage, or a thick mist, concealed, almost, the 
path before her, she relinquished not her 
resolution, sometimes, in contradiction even 
to the wishes of her parents; thus, by 
degrees, accustoming herself to endure tho 
clemency of weather and their disappro* 
bation. 
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IV. 

CIBERIA, in winter, is subject to sudden 
storms. Often, during this season, when 
the sky appears serene, dreadful hurricanea 
arise instantaneously, and obscure the at- 
mosphere. They are impelled from the 
opposite sides of the horizon; and, when 
they meet, the strongest trees in vain oppose 
their violence. In vain the pliant birch 
bends to the ground; its flexible branches 
with their trembling leaves are broken and 
dispersed. The snow rolls from the tops of 
the mountains, carrying with it enormous 
masses of ice, which break against the points 
of the rocks : these break in their turn ; and 
the -wind, carrying away the fragments, 
together with those of the falling huts, in 
which the terrified animals have in vain 
sought shelter, whirls them aloft in the air, 
and, dashing them back to the earth, strews 
the ground with the ruins of every produc- 
tion of nature. 

One morning, in the month of January, 
Elizabeth was overtaken by one of these 
terrible storms. She was in the pkin near 
the little chapel ; and, as soon as the sud* 
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den darkness of the sky announced the 
approaching tempest, she sought shelter 
under its venerable roo£ The furious wind 
soon attacked this feeble edifice, and, sha- 
king it to its foundation, threatened everj 
instant to level it with the ground. Eliza- 
beth, prostrate before the altar, was insensi 
ble to fear. The storm she had heard de 
stroying all around her excited in her breast 
no sensation but that of a reverential awe 
caused by a natural reflection on the Omnip- 
otent Being from whose hand it came. As 
her life -might be serviceable to her pajpents, 
she felt assured that Heaven would, for their 
sake, watch over and guard it, till she had 
delivered them from suffering. This senti- 
ment, approaching almost to superstition, 
created by the fervour of her filial piety, 
inspired Elizabeth with a tranquillity so per- 
fect, that, in the midst of warring elements, 
with the thunderbolts of Heaven &lling 
around her, she yielded calmly to the heavi- 
ness which oppressed her, and, lying down 
at the foot of the altar, before which she had 
been offering up her prayers, she fell into a 
slumber, secure and peaceful as that of inno- 
cence reposing on the bosom of a father. 
On this very day Smoloff had returned 
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from Tobolsk. After his arrival at Saimka 
he hastily proceeded to the cottage of the 
exiles. He brought the permission which 
Phedora had solicited. Her daughter anc 
herself were allowed to attend divine service 
at Saimka every Sunday ; but, so for froa 
any indulgence being extended to Springer 
the orders of the court respecting him were 
more strict than ever. And, in allowing 
young Smoloff to see him once more, the 
Governor of Tobolsk had consulted his feel- 
ings rather than his duty ; but this visit was 
to be the last : of this his father had exacted 
a solemn promise. Smoloflf was grieved to 
the soul at so much severity ; but, as he drew 
near the dwelling of Elizabeth, his melan- 
choly dispersed. He thought less of the 
pain of taking leave, under the cruel restric- 
tion imposed upon him by his father, than 
of the delight he should experience from 
seeing her again. 

In the first ardent pursuit of the youthful 
mind, the enjoyment of the present felicity 
is so animated, so complete, that it oblite- 
rates all idea of the future, and engrosses 
the soul so entirely that no room is left for 
the anticipation of future distress. Happi- 
ness is a sensation too arder tly felt by youth 
6* 
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to sufTer them to waste a thought upon the 
instability of its* duration. But when, on 
entering the cottage, Smoloff looked round 
for Elizabeth in vain, and reflected that he 
might not be able to prolong his visit until 
her return, his disappointment was too ap- 
parent to escape the most superficial observa- 
tion. In vain did Phedora address him in 
the most affecting terms of gratitude, bless- 
ing the hand which had reopened for her 
the house of God, and had preserved the 
life of her beloved husband. In vain dia 
Springer call him the protector, the com 
forter of the afflicted. He appeared almost 
insensible to their discourse, and, in the lit- 
tle that he spoke, the name of Elizabeth 
every instant escaped his lips. His evident 
embarrassment betrayed the emotions of his 
heart ; and the disclosure rendered him the 
dearer to that of Phedora. His love for her 
daughter flattered her pride ; and surely no 
mother had more reason to be proud of a 
child. 

Springer was not less sensible of the merit 
of his daughter; but, fearing she would dis- 
cover the visible partiality of the young 
man, which might disturb her peace, he 
reminded Smoloff of the obedience that waa 
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due to his father ; thereby hoping to termi- 
nate a visit, which, by divers pretences, the 
youth had thought to prolong. It was, at 
this period, that the storm arose; and the 
parents trembled for the safety of their 
child, "Elizabeth I What will become of 
my Elizabeth?" exclaimed the agonized 
mother. Springer took his stick in silence, 
and went to seek his daughter; SmoloflF 
rushed after him. 

The tempest raged with terrific violence 
oh every side; the trees were torn up by 
the roots, and any attempt to cross the forest 
would be attended with imminent danger. 
Springer remonstrated with Smoloff, and 
endeavoured, but in vain, to deter him from 
following. Smoloff saw all the danger, but 
he saw it with a secret satisfaction ; he was 
happy to brave it for Elizabeth, as it might 
afford him opportunity of giving proof to 
her of an affection, which he would scarcely 
have dared to declare to her by any other 
means. 

They proceeded till they reached the mid- 
dle of the forest. " On which side shall we 
turn?" asked Smoloff. — "Let us proceed 
towards the plain," Springer replied, "she 
walk3 there every day, and has probably 
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taken shelter in the chapel." They said no 
more, but proceeded intrepidly on. Stoop 
ing to shelter themselves from the blows of 
the broken boughs, and from the fragment* 
of rock which the wind whirled over theii 
heads, they walked forward as fast as the 
snow, which beat in their faces, would per 
mit 

On reaching the plain, the danger with 
which they had been menaced from the 
breaking of the trees ceased; but, in this 
exposed situation, they were sometimes 
driven backward, and at others thrown down 
by the violence of the tempest. A^ length 
they reached the chapel, in which they 
hoped Elizabeth had sought a refuge. But 
when they beheld this pr«carious shelter, the 
walls of which consisted only of slightly 
joined planks, that creaked in the wind and 
seemed every instant ready to fall, they 
began to shudder lest she might be within 
them. Animated with indescribable ardour, 
SmoloflF rushed into the chapel, and, to his 
astonishment, beheld Elizabeth, not terrified, 
pale, and trembling, but in a peaceful sleep 
before the altar. Struck with unutterable 
surprise, he stops, points out to Springer the 
cause of his amazement; and, impelled by 
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mmilar sentiments of veneration, they fall 
on their knees by the side of the angel, sleep- 
ing under the protection of Heaven. The 
father bent over his child, while SraoloflF, 
casting down his eyes, retired some steps, 
not presuming to approach too near to such 
supreme innocence. 

Elizabeth awoke, beheld her father, and, 
throwing herself into his arms, exclaimed, 
"Ah! I knew you watched over me." 
Springer pressed her to his heart. "My 
child," said he, "into what agonies have you 

thrown your mother and mel" "01 my 

father 1 pardon me for causing thoge tears," 
answered Elizabeth, "let us hasten to re- 
lieve the terrors of my mother." In rising 
she perceived SmoloflF. " Ah 1" said she, in 
gentle accents of pleasure and surprise, " all 
my protectors have then been watching over 
me : Heaven, my father, and you." It was 
not without extreme difficulty that the 
young man could repress the emotions of 
his heart 

Springer resumed. "My dear child," 
said he, "you speak of rejoining your 
mother, but do you know whether it will be 
possible to do so? whether you will be able 
to resist the violence of a tempest which M. 
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dc Smoloff and myself have escaped only by 

a miracle." " I will try," answered she ; 

" ray Btrength ia greater than you im^ne ; 
and I rejoice in an opportunity which 
enables me to show you bow much it ia 
capable of performing, when the consolation 
of my mother calls forth its exertion." 

As she spake, unwonted courage beamed 

in her eyes; and Springer believed that be 

t/iuld depend upon her exertions. She 

t«sted ou her ^ther and Sraolofl^ who 

jointly supported her, and sheltered her head 

with their wide mantles. How much did 

SmolofT rejoice in that boisterous wind 

which obliged Elizabeth to trust to him for 

jpportt He thought not of his own life, 

hich he would gladly have exposed a 

^Liusand times, to prolong those moments. 

[c feared not even for the life of Elizabeth, 

faich, in the ecstasy that possessed bim, be 

ould have defied the elements combined, to 

inder him from preserving. 

The sky now began to assume its aerecity, 

ie clouds diapefsod, and the wind, by do- 

rees, ceased. Springer recovered his spirits, 

ut those of Smoloff were depressed. Eiiza- 

eth withdrew her arm, and chose to walk 

n unassisted, for she was desirous of bra 
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ving, before her father, the remainder of the 
Btorm. She was proud of her strength, and 
was eager to display before him, a proof ol 
it; with the hope of convincing him that it 
would not fail, when she should undertake 
to obtain his pardon from the Emperor, were 
it necessary to go to the remotest extremity 
of the earth to seek it. 

Phedora received them all with transports 
of joy, and fervently thanked Heaven for 
having restored them to her. She was de- 
lighted in again receiving her daughter; 
dried her dripping garments, and, taking off 
her fur bonnet, smoothed her long hair. 
For maternal cares, like these, which Eliza- 
beth received daily from the hands of her 
mother, her affectionate heart became every 
day more grateful. Young Smoloff was 
affected at witnessing them ; and felt that the 
happiness he should experience in becoming 
the husband of Elizabeth, would be much 
increased by being also the son of the amia- 
ble Phedora. 

The storm had now entirely subsided, and 
night had begun to spread its dark shade 
over the cloudless sky. Springer pressed 
the*hand of his guest, and, with a mixed 
Bensation of sorrow and of tenderness, re- 
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minded him that it was time to depart 
Elizabeth then learned, for the first time, that 

he was come to take a farewell. ^The 

colour forsook her cheeks at the intelligence, 
and her embarrassment became visible. 
" What," said she to him, " shall I never 
see you again?" — " yes I" replied he eager- 
ly, "as long as you inhabit these deserta, 
and I am free, I will not quit Saimka. I 
shall see you at church whenever you come, 
and I shall see you on the plain upon the 
banks of the lake whenever this happiness 
is allowed me." He suddenly stopped, 
astonished at his own feelings, and at what 
he had uttered ; but Elizabeth did not under- 
stand him. In all he had said she only re- 
marked the certainty of their meeting again, 
and that she should be able to consult him 
respecting her enterprise. Comforted by 
these hopes she took leave of him with less 
regret 



V. 



T^HEN Sunday arrived, Elizabeth and 

her mother, after an early breakfast, 

&et out for Saimka. Springer bade them 
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adieu with a feeling of regret, as this waa 
the first time, since his exile, that he had 
remained alone in the cottage. But he con- 
cealed his sensations and blessed them with 
composure, recommending them to the pro- 
tection of the Supreme Being whom they 
were going to invoke. The weather was 
fine; the Tartarian peasant served them as 
a guide through the forest of Saimka ; its 
distance appeared short. On entering the 
church every eye was turned towards them ; 
but theirs were reverently cast down while 
their hearts were fixed upon God alone. 
They advanced to the altar, and, bending 
before it, offered their sincere supplications 
for the same object ; and if those of Eliza- 
beth were more comprehensive than the 
supplication of Phedora, the beneficent 
Being who knew their hearts heard them 
with equal indulgence. 

During the time the ceremony lasted 
Elizabeth did not remove the veil which 
concealed her face. Her thoughts were so 
entirely engrossed by her Creator and her 
parents, that they did not extend even to 
him from whom she hoped for protection. 
The pious concert of voices which chanted 
the sacred hymns made an impression on her 

6 
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senses which approached to ecstasy. Her 
imagination painted the heavens opening, 
and the Almighty himself presenting an 
angel to conduct her on her journey. This 
imaginary vision lasted as long as the music 
vibrated upon her delighted ear. When 
that ceased, she raised her head, and the 
first object that presented itself to her view 
was young Smoloff, leaning against one of 
the pillars, at a little distance, with his eyes 
fixed intently upon her. He appeared to her 
to be the angel that God had presented : the 
guardian angel who was to assist her in the 
deliverance of her father. Her eyes beamed 
with confidence and with gratitude. Smo- 
loff was moved by their expression : it 
seemed to be in unison with what passed in 
his mind; for he also felt grateful for the 
happiness he enjoyed in again beholding her, 
and in believing himself beloved. 

On leaving the church he proposed to con» 
duct Phedora and Elizabeth in his sledge to 
the entrance of the forest. Phedora con- 
sented with pleasure, as she would thereby 
be the sooner able to rejoin her beloved 
husband. But Elizabeth was disappointed 
by this arrangement. She had flattered her- 
self that, in the course of a walk, some 
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opportunity might have occurred of speak- 
ing to Smoloff in private. In a carriage this 
would be impossible. She could not speak 
on the subject before her mother, who, as 
yet, was wholly ignorant of her design, and 
would, on its first disclosure, reject it with 
terror, and forbid him to afford her any 
assistance. Yet it appeared to Elizabeth, 
that she ought not to lose such an opportu- 
nity of mentioning her scheme to him, as, 
possibly, none equally favourable might 
ever occur again. Thus was her mind agita- 
ted and perplexed, when the sledge had 
already passed the' border of the forest, to 
which Smoloff had proposed to drive them. 
But, wanting resolution to leave Elizabeth, 
he went on till they reached the banks of 
the lake. There he was obliged to stop. 
Phedora descended first, and taking his 
hand, said, " Will you not sometimes walk 
this way?" Elizabeth, who followed her 
mother, whispered, in a faltering tone — 
" No, not this way, but to the little chapel 
on the plain, to-morrow." Thus ' did she 
innocently appoint a meeting, without think- 
ing of the interpretation that Smoloff might 
give to her words. She fancied that she 
had spoken only of her father ; and on see* 
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ing, in SmolofiT's countenance, that her re* 
quest had been heard, and would be 
granted, hers brightened with joy. 

While Phedora and her daughter walked 
towards their dwelling, Smolofl^ entranced 
with delight, returned alone across the forest 
He could no longer doubt that Elizabeth 
loved him. And, with the knowledge he 
had of her, the certainty of this excited in 
his breast the most lively emotions of joy. 
He had never beheld beauty equal to hers : 
he had lately seen her, in the presence of 
her Maker, the image of piety and of inno- 
cence ; he had also seen repeated proofs of 
the tenderness of her heart, in her conduct 
towards her parents ; and how could a heart 
so tender fiiil of being induced to love the 
man to whom a father's life was owing. In- 
genuous and candid, from her education in 
the midst of a desert, how should she have 
acquired the art of concealing her senti- 
ments ? Yet he felt astonished at her wish 
ing to see him unknown to her parents ; but 
he easily found excuses for an indiscretion 
which he dared to attribute to excess of 
love. 

It was not with the embarrassment which 
is generally attendant on stolen meetings of 
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this nature, but with all the security of un- 
Buspecting innocence, that Elizabeth re- 
paired, on the following morning, to the 
chapel. Her steps were lighter, and her 
pace was swifter than usual ; for she con- 
sidered that what she was doing was the 
first movement she had made towards the 
liberation of her father. The sun shone 
with splendour on the snowy plains; and 
thousands of icicles, hanging suspended firom 
the branches of the trees, reflected its bright 
image in various forms of beauty and grand- 
eur; but this lustre, so brilliant and clear, 
was less pure and less noble than the soul of 
Elizabeth. She entered the chapel. Smo- 
loff was not there ; his delay disturbed her ; 
a slight gloom overspread her countenance. 
It was not caused by disappointed vanity, 
nor even by neglected love. No passion, 
no foible could at this moment have found a 
place in her heart; but she dreaded lest 
some accident or unforeseen circumstance 
might have prevented the arrival of him 
whom she so anxiously expected. With 
%vency she implored of the Almighty not 
to prolong the perplexity she endured. 
During her supplication Smoloff entered: 
he waa astonished to find her there before 
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him, who had hastened upon the wings of 
love. 

The passions of the human heart are swift 
in search of their gratification ; but Eliza- 
beth this day afforded a proof that vir- 
tue, in the performance of its duty, was still 
swifter. 

On seeing Smolofl^ she raised her hands 
to Heaven in token of gratitude ; then turn- 
ing towards him with a graceful and express- 
ive motion, " Ah I M. de Smoloff," said she, 
" how impatiently have I waited for you I" 
These words, the expression of her counte- 
nance, the exactness with which she had 
kept the appointment ; all tended to confirm 
the delighted youth in the supposition that 
he was beloved. He was on th^ point of 
declaring to her the fervour bj which he 
was animated; but she did not give him 
time : " Listen to me, M. de Smoloff," said 
she, ** I have sought this opportunity of see- 
ing you, that I might implore your assist- 
ance in an attempt to restore liberty to my 
father. Will you promise me your aid and 
counsel?" These few words completely 
overturned all the ideas that Smoloff had 
entertained. Distressed, embarrassed, he 
perceived his error ; but it did not diminish 
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his love for Elizabeth. He knelt: she ima- 
gined that it was before God; but it was 
to her that this mark of veneration was 
paid, and he solemnly declared that he 
would perform every thing she required. 

She resumed her discourse : " Since the 
dawn of reason enlightened my soul, ray 
parents have been the sole objects of my 
thoughts; their love has been my greatest 
blessing, and to contribute to their happiness 
is my only wish. They are miserable. 
Heaven calls me to their relief, and has led 
you to this spot to aid me in fulfilling my 
destiny. My design is to proceed to Peters- 
burgh, to solicit my father's pardon." Smo- 
lofl^ overwhelmed with astonishment, indi- 
cated, by his gestures, that the project ap- 
peared, to him, utterly impracticable: but 
she, hastily, continued, " I cannoi tell how 
long this design has held possession of my 
mind. It seems to me that I received it 
with my existence; it is the first that I re- 
member, and it has never quitted me. In 
my sleeping, as in my waking moments, it 
pursues me. It is this idea that has always 
occupied me when with you ; and it was this 
which induced me to request to see you 
bere^ as it has inspired me with courage 
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Bufficient to dread neither fatigue, nor pover- 
ty, nor opposition, nor death. Indeed, so 
bent I am upon leaving Siberia, that I 
should feel inclined to disobey my parents, 
were they to refuse their consent. You see, 
M. de SmolofiF, that it would be in vain to 
remonstrate with me : my resolution is not 
to be shaken." 

During this address, all the flattering 
hopes that Smoloflf had entertained com- 
pletely vanished ; but his admiration soared 
far beyond the powers of description. Such 
heroism in a female, and in one so young, 
exceeded any thing that he had ever ima- 
gined; and his tears, which flowed unre- 
strained, were caused by a sensation scarcely 
less delightful than the transports of re- 
quited love, " Happy," said he, " happy fai 
beyond desert, do I esteem myself, in thus 
being selected as your guide and counsellor ; 
but you are not aware of the various obsta- 
cles" " Two only have discouraged me, * 

interrupted she ; " and perhaps no one could 
remove them so effectually as you."* — 
" Speak," said he, impatient to obey : " what 
is there you can ask which I will not will- 
ingly perform ?" — " The obstacles," answered 
Elizabeth, '^are these: I am a stranger to 
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the road, and mj flight may injure my 
father. On you I rely for instruction in 
every thing that regards my journey — the 
towns I am to pass through; the houses 
founded for the accommodation of indigent 
travellers, on the hospitality of which 1 may 
depend for relief; and the mode in which I 
may get my petition presented to the Em- 
peror. But first, you must pledge yourself 
that your father will not punish mine for 
the oflfence of his child."—" Elizabeth," said 
he, " do you know to what extent the Em- 
peror is prepossessed against your father? 
Do you know that he regards him as his 
most inveterate enemy ?" — " I am ignorant," 
she replied, "of what crime iny father is 
accused, I know not even his real name, nor 
that of his country ; but I am convinced of 

his innocence." "Howl" said Smolofl^ 

" You know not the rank your father held, 
nor the name by which you must speak of 

him?" "Neither," answered she. '" 

"Astonishing!" he exclaimed, " That neither 
pride nor ambition should have had any 
share in suggesting an enterprise to which 
your whole soul is devoted? You know 
not the honours you would regain ; you 
think only of your parents. But what 
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18 grandeur of birth to a soul like jours? 
What, to the sentiments which inspire it^ 
is the lofty name of ^\ ** Hold," inter- 
rupted she, "the secret you are about to 
reveal belongs to my fether, and from him 

only I must learn it" " True," replied 

Smolofif, in a tone of enthusiastic admiration, 
" there is no principle of honour, no point 
of delicacy which is not an inmate in your 

Boul." ^Elizabeth resumed the subject of 

her expedition, to ask when Smolofif would 
give her the information that was requisite 
for it " I must take time to consider it," 
answered he; " but, Elizabeth, do you think 
that it is possible for you to travel the 8,500 
verstes which divide Ischim from the prov- 
ince of Ingria;* and to do this alone, oa 

foot, and unprovided with money 1" 

"Ah 1" exclaimed Elizabeth, " He who sends 

me to succour my parents will not abandon 

me." 

' The eyes of Smolofif were filled with tears. 

* Ingria, or Ingenn&nla'id, is that prorince of Earopeaa 
Russia situated at the extremity of the Oulf of Finland, 
which Peter the Oreat conquered from the Swedes in the 
year 1702, at the same time -with Jiyonia, Esthonia, and a 
part of Finland, which now forms the government of Biga, 
Revel, and Wibourg. St. Petersburgh is its capital, and 
Ingria forms the government of St. Petersburgh. 
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After a moment's pause, he replied, ''It is 
impossible even to think of commencing 
such an undertaking till the long days of 
summer. At this season it would indeed be 
impracticable. Even the sledges could not 
proceed, and the marshy forests of Siberia 
are all inundated. I will see you again in a 
few days; and will then state to you my 
real opinion concerning your project. At 
present I feel incapable of forming a correct 
judgment upon it I will return to Tobolsk, 
and consult my father — ^he is the best of 
men. The situation of the exiles would be 
much more miserable than it now is, were 
he not governor of this district ; and no one 
is more capable of appreciating a noble ac- 
tion than he. He cannot however assist 
you; his duty forbids it; but I pledge to 
you my honour that, so far from punishing 
your father fof having given existence to a 
daughter so virtuous, it would be his greatest 
glory to call you his. Elizabeth I pardon 
mel my heart declares itself, in defiance of 
opposition. I know that yours can now 
hold no other sentiment than the glorious 
one that has so long engrossed it; and I 
expect not a return. But, should there 
oome a day in which your parents, happy 
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and secure in their native land, shall no 
longer require your exertions, remember 
that, in this desert, Smoloff saw you, loved 
you, and would have preferred a life of ob- 
scurity and poverty with Elizabeth in exile, 
to all the glory that the world could oflfer." 

He would have said more, but tears 

interrupted his utterance. He was amazed 
at the extraordinary emotion which agita- 
ted him. Till that moment he had never 
felt such weakness ; but till that moment he 
had never loved. 

Elizabeth had remained motionless during 
this unexpected declaration. The idea of 
any other than filial love was to her so new 
that she scarcely comprehended it. It might 
have appeared to her less strange had her 
heart been free to receive it Had her pa- 
rents been happy, SmoloflF might have been 
loved: he may still be loved, should that 
event ever take place; but while they are 
in affliction, she will remain constant to her 
first passion, and to. contain two, the human 
heart, comprehensive as it is, is not formed. 

Elizabeth had never lived in society. A 
utranger to its customs and rules, she had, 
nevertheless, a sort of decorum, the attend- 
ant of virtue, which taught her, that^ after 4 
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declaration of love, she ought not to remain 
alone with the man who had presumed to 
make it She was therefore preparing to 
leave the chapel, when SmoloflF, who saw 
her design, said, " Elizabeth, have I oflfended 
you ? I call to witness Him who sees the in- 
most recesses of the heart, that in mine there 
is not less of respect, than of love. He 
knows, that were you to command it, I 
would be silent and die: how then, Eliza- 
beth, can I have offended you ?" " You 

have not offended me," she mildly replied, 
" I came here merely to inform you what I 
have it in contemplation to do for the relief 
of my parents : I have nothing further to 
say, and am now proceeding to rejoin them.'* 

" Noble-minded girl, return to your duty. 

In associating me with it, you have rendered 
me worthy of you, and far from ever wishing, 
in the most secret thought, to turn you from 
its paths, I will devote my time solely to 
your service, in aiding you to fulfil it" 

He then promised to give her, on the 
following Sunday, at Saimka, all the in- 
structions and observations which might be 
requisite for her enterprise; and they parted, 
each looking forward, with eager expecta- 
tion, to their next meeting. 

1 • 
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When the Sunday arrived, Elizabeth fa> 
oompanied her mother joyfully to SaimkjL 
She was anxious to see Smoloff again, and 
to receive from him the information which 
might accelerate her departure. But the 
service ended, and Smolofi did not appear. 
She became uneasy. While her mother still 
continued in prayer, Elizabeth inquired of 
an aged woman if M. de Smoloff had been 
seen in the church. The answer she re- 
ceived dismayed her: "No," replied the 
woman, "he departed two days since for 
Tobolsk." The object of her most ardent 
wishes seemed thus always to fly before her, 
at the very moment that she thought herself 
on the point of obtaining it A thousand dif- 
ferent terrors now presented themselves to 
her imagination. Smoloff had left Saimka, 
without remembering his promise: what rea- 
son had she to suppose that he would re- 
member it at Tobolsk? And, if he did, 
how could he perform it? These thoughtb 
haunted her all the remainder of the day ; 
and at night, oppressed by the chagrin of 
disappointment, (which weighed the more 
heavily upon ner, as there was no one to 
whom she could communicate it,) she retired 
early to her little apartment, to indulge, un* 
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restrained, in the grief which overwhelmed 
lier. 

As soon as she had quitted the room, Phe- 
dora, addressing herself to her husband, said, 
" I must disclose to you a source of solici- 
tude which destroys my repose. Have you 
not marked the change which has recently 
taken place in Elizabeth ? When with us, 
she seems at all times buried in thought : 
the name of Smoloff suffuses her counte- 
nance with blushes; his absence renders her 
unhappy. This morning, in the church, her 
eyes wandered on all sides; I heard her anx- 
iously inquire if Smoloff was there ; and she 
became pallid as death, when informed that 
he had departed for Tobolsk. Oh, Stanis- 
laus I I remember, in those days which pre* 
ceded my union with you, that it was thus I 
changed colour when your name was pro- 
nounced: it was thus that my eyes sought 
you in every place, and were filled with tears 
when the search was vain. Alas I these are 
symptoms of no transient attachment. How 
can I observe them in my child without 
dread? she is not destined, like her mo- 
ther, to be happy." ** Happy I" exclaimed 
Springer, with a sensation of poignant re- 
gret: — "happy in a desert, and in exile!" 
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"Yes, In a desert, in exile, in every plao^ 
blessed with the society of him I love." 

She pressed his hand to her lips. But, 
Boon returning to the subject which dis* 
tressed her, she said, '^ I fear Elizabeth lovei 
young Smoloff; and charming as she is, he 
will only behold in her the daughter of a 
poor exile. He will scorn her aflfection; 
and my child, my only child, will die with 
grief at seeing her love disdained." Tears 
suppressed her utterance, and the presence 
of Springer, which had consoled her under 
all her tdBOdctions, could not allay the fears 
she entertained for her daughter's future 
happiness. 

Springer reflected for a moment, and then 
replied; "Phedora, my beloved, be com- 
forted; the conduct of Elizabeth has not 
been unnoticed by me ; and perhaps I have 
seen farther than you into what passes in 
her soul. Another idea, and not that of 
Smoloff, engrosses it, I am certain of this. 
I am certain also, that, if we were to oflFer 
her to Smoloff, he would not contemn the 
gift, even in this desert ; and this sentiment 

will render him deserving of her, if ever • 

Yes, it will be so ; Elizabeth will not always 
live secluded in this desert : her virtue will 
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oot always remain buried in obscurity. She 
was not born to be unhappy ; so much good* 
ness, Heaven sooner or later will recom- 
pense." 

This was the first time since his banish- 
ment, that Springer had appeared not to 
despair; Phedora argued from the circum- 
stance the most pleasing presages ; and, re- 
assured by his words, she lay down com- 
posedly to rest; 
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'UOR two months Elizabeth went every 
Sunday to Saimka, with the hope of 
seeing Smoloff, but in vain ; and at last she 
was informed that he had left Tobolsk. All 
her hopes now vanished : she now no longer 
doubted his having entirely forgotten her; 
and she frequently shed tears of the bitter- 
est sorrow at the thought, but for which the 
purest innocence could not have reproached 
her. 

The end of April approached. The snow 
began to melt, and a verdant shade began 
to diffuse itself over the sandy shores of 
7* 
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the lake. The white blossoms of the thorn 
thickly covered its boughs, resembling flakes 
of newly fallen snow ; while the blue-budded 
campanula, the downy mugwort,* and the 
iris, enameled the ground around its roots. 
The blackbirds descended in flocks on the 
naked trees, and were the first to interrupt 
the mournful silence of winter. Already 
upon the banks of the river, and sometimes 
on its surface, sported the beautiful mallard 
of Persia,t of bright flame colour, with a 
tufted head and ebony beak ; and woodcocks 
of various species, some black with yellow 
beaks, others speckled with feathery ruffs 
around their necks, ran swiftly along the 
marshy grounds, or hid themselves among 
the rushes. In short, every symptom an- 
nounced an early spring; and Elizabeth, 
foreseeing how much she should lose i^a year 
«o favourable for her expedition were suf- 
fered to pass by, formed the desperate res- 
olution of undertaking it unaided, trusting 
for success to Heaven and her own firm^ 
oess. 
One morning Springer was employed in 

• Mugwort, Southernwood. Artemisia, 
t The Pernian Duck. Probably the Anas R^/bu$, of 
kcautiful tufted duck of Buffon, Anaa Spomtm- 
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his garden ; whilst seated at a little distance, 
Elizabeth regarded him in silence. He had 
not yet confided to her the secret of his 
misfortunes ; and it was a confidence which 
she no longer sought A kind of delicate 
pride had arisen in her soul, which had 
made her desirous of remaining in ignorance 
of the rank her parents held till the moment 
of her departure; and to defer her request 
of knowing what they had lost, until she 
could answer, " I go to solicit that pardon 
which will restore happiness to all." Until 
this time she had depended upon the prom- 
ises of Smoloff, and on them had founded 
what she considered reasonable hopes of 
success. But when these had failed, her 
sanguine imagination suggested others of 
which she resolved to speak. Before she 
ventured to begin, she, however, reflected 
upon the numerous objections that would 
be advanced, and the various obstacles that 
would be opposed to her scheme. That 
they were important she was certain : Smo- 
loft* had told her so ; and she was well con- 
vinced that the tenderness of her parents 
would even exaggerate them. What answer 
could be made to their remonstrances, their 
entreaties, their commands? When they 
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should tell her that the blessing of revisiting 
their country would not be worth the terror 
they should suffer during the temporary loss 
of their child ? She forgot that her &ther 
was near; and, bursting into tears, fell upon 
her knees to implore, from Heaven, that 
eloquence which could prevail against their 
argumenta 

Springer, who heard her sob, turned hasti- 
ly round, and running to her, raised her 
from the ground: "Elizabeth," said he, 
" what is the matter ? What has happened 
to you ? If you are afflicted, weep at least 

on the bosom of your father." " Oh, my 

father I" she replied, " detain me no longer 
here ; you know my wish ; O grant it ; I 
feel that Heaven itself calls me." 

She was interrupted by the young peasant, 
their attendant, who, running towards them, 

cried, "M. de Smoloff M. de Smoloff is 

here.^' 

Elizabeth uttered a scream of delight. 
She took her father's hand, and, pressing it 
to her heart, exclaimed, " It is so ; the Om- 
nipotent himself calls me ; he has sent him 
who will open for me the road, and will re- 
move every obstacle. my father I your 
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daughter will yet be able to break the chain 
which holds you a prisoner." 

Without waiting for an answer, she flew 
to see Smolofl^ and, in the way, met hei 
mother, whom she seized by the arm, and 
embracing her, cried, " Come with me ; he 
is returned : M. de Smoloff is returned." 

On entering the cottage they perceived a 
gentleman, apparently about fifty years of 
age, in a military dress, accompanied by 
several officers. The mother and daughter 
Btarted back in amazement "This is M. 
de Snaoloff," said the young Tartar. At 
these words all the hopes of Elizabeth were 
a second time destroyed. Her colour fled ; 
her eyes were filled with tears. Phedora, 
alarmed at the excess of her emotion, placed 
herself before her, to conceal it from general 
observation. Happy would the afflicted mo- 
ther have esteemed herself, if, by the sacri- 
fice of her own life, her daughter could have 
been released from the fatal passion which 
she no longer doubted held possession of her 
soul. 

The governor of Tobolsk dismissed his 
attendants, and, turning to Springer, said, 
" Sir, since the time that the court of Bussia 
deemed it prudent to condemn you to banish* 
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ment, this is the first opportunity I have had 
of visiting this remote spot ; and it is a duty 
now pleasing to rae, since it afford me the 
opportunity of testifying to an exile so illus- 
trious, how sincerely I feel for his misfor- 
tunes, and how deeply I regret that duty 
forbids me to offer the assistance and pro- 
tection which otherwise I would gladly be- 
stow." " I expect nothing from men, sir," 

interrupted Springer, coldly, "I look not for 
their commiseration, as I hope nothing from 
their justice ; and since my misfortunes have 
placed me at a distance from them, J shall 

pass my days contented in this desert" 

"Oh, sirl" replied the governor, with 
emotion, "for a man like you to live an 
exile from his country is a destiny indeed to 

be lamented!" "There is one, sir, still 

more lamentable," replied Springer, " to die 
^n exile." He said no more; for, had he 
added another word, he might have shed a 
tear, and the illustrious sufferer wished to 
appear above his misfortunes. Elizabeth, 
concealed behind her mother, anxiously 
watched the governor, to ascertain whether 
his manner and countenance announced a 
character which would encourage her to dis- 
close her project to him. Thus the fearful 
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dove, before she leaves her nest, peeps Srom 
among the branches, and long and attentive- 
ly surveys the heavens, to mark whether 
the appearance of the sky promises a serene 
day. 

The governor remarked and knew her. 
His son had often spoken of her; and the 
portrait which his descriptions had drawn 
could ramble none but Elizabeth. " Mad- 
am," said he, addressing himself to her, " my 
son has mentioned you to me: you have 
made an impression upon his mind which 

time will never efface." " Did he tell you, 

sir," hastily interrupted Phedora, " that she 
is indebted to him for the life of a father?" 

"No, madam," answered the governor, 
"but he told me how anxious she is to 

devote hers to that father and to you." • 

"She is," said Springer, "and her affec- 
tionate regard is the only blessing we have 
iow left, the only blessing of which man- 
kind has not been able to deprive us." The 
governor turned aside to conceal his emotion. 
After a short pause, he addressed himself to 
Elizabeth, "Madam," said he, "it is two 
months since my son, then at Saimka, re- 
ceived an order from the Emperor to set off 
immediately to join the army, assembling in 
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Livonia. Without a moment's loss of time, 
he was obliged to obey ; but, before his de- 
parture, he conjured me to convey to you a 
letter. I could not, without the most immi- 
nent danger, send it by a messenger : I could 
only deliver it myself and now his commis- 
sion shall be executed.'' Elizabeth, blush- 
ing, took the letter which he presented to 
her. The governor, observing the surprise 
of Springer and Phedora, exclaimed, " Hap- 
py are the parents from whom a daughter 
conceals only secrets like this." He then 
recalled his attendants, and in. their presence 
said to Springer, " Sir, the commands of my 
sovereign still prevent me from allowing 
you to receive any one here ; nevertheless, 
if any poor missionaries, who, I am informed, 
must cross these deserts, in their return from 
the frontiers of China, should come to your 
dwelling, to beg a night's lodging, you are 
permitted to receive them." 

After the governor had taken leave, Eliza- 
beth still kept her eyes fixed upon the letter 
she held in her hand, not daring to open ii 
"My child," said Springer, "if you are 
waiting for permission from your mother 
and myself to read your letter, you have it" 
With a trembling hand Elizabeth then 
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broke the seal ; and, as she perused the con* 
tents, she made frequent exclamations of 
gratitude and joy. When she had finished, 
she threw herself into the arms of her pa- 
rents, and exclaimed, "The moment is 
arrived, every circumstance contributes to 
favour my enterprise ; Heaven approves and 
blesses my intention ; Oh, my parents I will 
you not likewise bless it 7" Springer shud- 
dered at the words she uttered ; he knew the 
intention to which she alluded; but Phedora 
who had not an idea of it, exclaimed, " Eliza 
Seth, what means this mystery? what does 
that paper contain ?" She made a motion as 
»f to take it ; but Elizabeth gently withdraw- 
»ncr her hand, " Oh, my mother, pardon me," 
said she : '* I tremble to speak before you . 
vou have not yet guessed at what I would 
say, and the idea of your terror disheartens 
me. This is now my only remaining imped- 
iment I know not how to obviate it Oh I 
permit me to explain myself before my 
father only, you are not yet prepared as he 

is ^^ " No, my child," interrupted 

Springer, "do not separate us: do not that 
which exile and misfortune has never yet 
effected. Come to my heart, my Phedora, 
and if your courage fail you at the words 
8 
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jrou are about to hear, may mine sustain 
your drooping spirits." Phedora, terrified, 
dismayed, seeing herself menaced by soma 
dreadful calamity, but knowing not whence 
the stroke was to come, replied, in a tone of 
alarm, "Stanislaus, what can you mean? 
Have I not endured, with fortitude, every 
reverse of fortune ? Nor will that fortitude 
forsake me now," added she, pressing to her 
heart her husband and her child ; " between 
you it will sustain me against the worst that 

fate can do ^." Elizabeth attempted to 

reply, but her mother would not hear her: 
"My child," exclaimed she with anguish, 
"ask my life, but do not ask of me to 
consent to our separation." These words 
proved that she had penetrated into the 
secret ; and the pain of telling it to her was 
spared ; but to induce her to consent seemed 
an undertaking so arduous that even the 
sanguine hopes of Elizabeth were daunted. 
Bathed in tears, trembling at the sight of 
her mother's agitation, Elizabeth in broken 
accents, uttered only these words : " Oh, my 
mother I if, for the happiness of my father, 
I asked of you some days only ?" — "Oh ! no^ 
not one," exclaimed her mother in an agony, 
" what happiness could be worth such a price I 
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No, not one day I Oh, gracious Heaven I do 
not permit her to ask me." These word? 
entirely subdued the courage of Elizabeth. 
Unable to utter what could, to such an 
excess, afflict her mother, she presented to 
her fether the letter she had received from 
the governor of Tobolsk and made a sign 
that he should read it. He took it, and, in 
a faltering voice, read aloud the following 
lines, written by young Smolofi^ at Tobolsk, 
about two months before : 

"The greatest concern I experience, on 
leaving Saimka, Elizabeth, proceeds from 
the impossibility of informing you that an 
indispensable obligation forces me to an 
absence from you. I can neither see you, 
write to you, nor send you the information 
you have asked of me, without acting in 
opposition to the commands of my father, 
and without endangering his safety. Per- 
haps my wish to oblige you might have 
induced me to have failed in my duty 
towards him, had it not been for the exam- 
ple you have shown me. But after I had so 
lately learned what is due to a parent, I 
could not expose the life of mine. To you, 
however, I will confess that my duty waa 
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not, like yours, performed with delight I 
returned to Tobolsk with a broken heart. 
My father informed me that a mandate from 
the Emperor must transport me a thousand 
miles from you ; and that this mandate must 
be obeyed immediately. I depart, Eliza- 
beth, and you know not what I suffer. Ah I 
I do not ask of Heaven that you should 
ever know my feelings, 

"I have opened my heart to my father. 
I have made you known to him, and his 
tears have flowed at the recital of your pro- 
ject. I believe he will visit the district of 
Ischim this year, and that it will be express- 
ly to see you. In the mean time, he will, if 
possible, convey to you this letter. I depart 
with greater tranquillity, Elizabeth, since I 
leave you under the protection of my father. 
But do not, I conjure you, do not think of 
Betting out on your expedition until my re- 
turn ; I expect it will be in less than a year. 
I will be your conductor, and your guard, to 
Petersburgh, and will present you to the 
Emperor. Do not fear that I will address 
^^ou again on the subject of my love. No, I 
will but be as a friend, a brother ; and, if I 
serve you with all the fervour of passion, I 
swear never to address you but in a lau* 
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guage pure as that of innocence, as that of 
angels or yoursel£" 

The foUowing postscript was written by 
the governor himself: 

" No, madam, it is not my son that must 
conduct you. I doubt not his hpnour, but 
fours must be placed beyond the reach of 
suspicion. When, at the court of Russia, 
you exhibit instances of virtue too heroic 
not to be crowned with success, the breath 
of envy must not whisper, that you were 
conducted thither by a lover, and thus 
tarnish the noblest instance of filial piety 
the world can boast of. In your present 
situation there are no protectors worthy to 
guide your innocence but Heaven and your 
father. Your father cannot accompany you, 
but Heaven will not forsake you. Religion 
will lend you her aid : shield yourself there- 
fore under her guidance. You know to 
whom I have given permission to enter 
70ur dwelling. In entrusting you with 
these directions, I render you the deposi- 
tory of my fate. Were this letter to be 
made public: were it to be known that 

I had favoured your departure, my ruin 
8* H 
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would be the inevitable result ; but I have 

no fear; I know in whom I confide, and 

what may be expected from the heroism « 

and honour of a daughter willing to sacri- t 

fice her life for a fitther." 

As he finished the letter, the voice of 
Springer became firmer and more animated 
He gloried in the virtues of his daughter 
and in the admiration which they excited. 
But the tender mother thought only of the 
danger of losing her. Pale, motionless, 
unable to weep, she regarded her child in 
silence, and raised her eyes to Heaven. 
Elizabeth threw herself on her knees before 
them both. "Oh, my parents," said she, 
" permit me to speak : in this humble atti- 
tude should the greatest of all blessings be 
solicited; I presume to aspire to that of 
restoring you to liberty, to happiness, and 
to your country ; for more than a year has 
this been the object of my fondest hopes. 
The season for it approaches, and you 
would forbid me to attempt it. If there 
be a blessing greater than that which I 
entreat, refuse me this I will consent; but 
if there be not " Agitated, and trem- 
bling, the accents she would have uttered 
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died unfiuished on her lips; and, by looks 
and motions of the most earnest supplication 
only could she finish her prayer. Springer 
laid his hand upon the head of his daughter 
and said not a word : her mother exclaimed, 
"Alone, on foot, without help! Oh, no, 
I cannot I I cannot 1" "My mother," an- 
swered Elizabeth eagerly, " do not, I beseech 
you, do not oppose my wish. You would 
not, if you knew how long I have indulged 
it, and how much consolation I have derived 
from it. As soon as my reason enabled me 
to comprehend the cause of your unhappi- 
ness, I resolved to dedicate my life to the 
removal of it Happy was the day on which 
I first contemplated the design of liberating 
my father I Blessed the hope which sup- 
ported me when I saw you weep I Long 
ago would the afflictioji of witnessing your 
silent sorrow have overwhelmed me, had I 
not reflected, * It is I who may restore that 
of which you may lament the loss.' If you 
deprive me of this hope, in which all my 
thoughts are centred, I shall no longer at- 
tach a value to life, and my days will linger 
away in despair. Oh 1 . pardon me for griev- 
ing you. No, if you forbid my departure, I 
shall not die, since my death would be an 
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additional source of affiction to you. But I 
entreat of you not to oppose my happiness. 
Tell me not that my enterprise is impracti- 
cable. My heart replies that I can accom- 
plish it Heaven will supply me with strength 
when I go to claim justice, and with elo- 
quence to obtain my demand. Nothing will 
daunt me : neither sufiferings nor contempt ; 
neither the dazzling splendour of a court nor 
the awful brow of majesty ; nothing but your 
refusal." — " Cease, Elizabeth, oh, cease !" in- 
terrupted Springer : " my ideas are confused ; 
my soul, till now, never sunk before a noble 
action : till this moment it never heard of 
virtue too heroic for its strength to bear. I 
did not think myself weak ; Oh, my child I 
you now teach me that I am : no, I cannot 
consent" Encouraged by his refusal, Phe- 
dora, taking her daughter's hands, said, ^* Hear 
me, Elizabeth. K your father betrays weak- 
ness, you may well excuse it in your mother. 
Pardon her that she has not resolution to 
give you permission to display your virtue. 
Strange 1 that a mother must ask her child 
to be less excellent ; but your mother only 
asks it, she does not command ; possessed of 
such greatness of soul, you ought to receive 
DO command but from the dictates of your 
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own heart." " My dear mother." replied 

Elizabetli, " yours shall ever be held sacred. 
If you desire me to remain here, I hope I 
shall have resolution enough to obey withoui 
repining; but suffer me to hope that my 
scheme will yet receive your assent. It is 
not the result of a moment's enthusiasm, but 
of the reflection of many years ; and it is es- 
tablished upon reason as well as upon affec- 
tion. Does there exist any other means of 
rescuing my father from exile ? During the 
twelve years that he has languished here, 
what friend has undertaken his justification? 
And were there one who dared to do it, 
would he dare to say as much as I should ? 
Would he be instigated by motives similar 
to mine? — Oh, no, let me indulge the thought 
that Heaven has reserved for your child the 
blessing of restoring you to happiness, and 
do not oppose the glorious undertaking with 
which Heaven has designed to charge her. 
Tell me what it is you consider so alarming 
in the enterprise ? Is it my temporary ab- 
sence ? Have T not often heard you lament 
that exile which forbids you the hope of 
bestowing me in marriage ? -A nd would not 
a husband have separated me from you en- 
tirely 7 Is it danger ? there exists none * 
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the wiojers of this climate have inured mo 
to the utmost severity of the weather, and 
the daily exercise I have taken on these 
plains have enabled me to bear the fatigue 
of long travelling. Are you alarmed on ac- 
count of my youth ? it will be my support : 
the weak meet with general assistance. Or 
do you fear my inexperience ? I shall not 
be alone : do you remember the words of the 
governor's letter ? he permits the poor mis- 
sionary to take shelter under our roof, for the 
purpose of affording me a guide and a pro- 
tector. You see that every danger, every 
obstacle is removed. Nothing is wanting 
but your consent and your benediction." — 
"And you must beg your bread," exclaimed 
Springer, in a tone of poignant distress. 
" The ancestors of your mother, who for- 
merly reigned in these territories ; and mine, 
who were seated on the throne of Poland, 
will look down and see the heiress of their 
name begging her daily bread in that Kussia, 
which has made, of their kingdoms, provinces 
to her empire." — " If such is the royal blood 
that flows in my veins," replied Elizabeth, 
m accents of modest surprise, ** if I am a de 
scendant of monarchs ; if two diadems have 
graced the brows of my forefath'fers, I hope 
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to prove myself worthy both of them and 
of you, and never to dishonour the illustrious 
name they have transmitted to me ; but pov- 
erty will not dishonour it. Why should not 
the daughter of the Seids, and of Sobieski, 
have recourse to the charity of her fellow- 
creatures ? How many, precipitated jfrom the 
height of human grandeur, have implored it 
for themselves I Happier than they, I shall 
implore it only in the service of my father." 
The noble firmness of Elizabeth, and the 
pious pride which sparkled in her eyes, at 
the thought of humbling herself for the sake 
of her father, gave to her discourse such ani- 
mation, and such strength and authority, that 
Springer was unable to resist. He felt that 
he had no right to prevent his daughter from 
displaying her heroic virtue ; that he should 
be culpable in detaining her in the obscurity 
of a desert " Oh, my Phedora !" he cried, 
tenderly pressing the hand of his wife, " shall 
we condemn our heroic child to end her days 
here unknown ? Shall we deprive her of the 
prospect of being the happy mother of chil- 
dren resembling herself? Take courage, my 
Phedora I This will be the only possible 
means of restoring her to a world of which 
she will be the ornament ; let us grant the 
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permission she solicita" At this moment 
the feelings of the mother triumphed over 
those of the wife ; and for the first time did 
Phedora presume to resist the most sacred of 
human authorities: "Never, never will I 
give my permission; even you, Stanislaus, 
will entreat it in vain. I shall have courage 
to resist. What 1 shall I expose the life ol 
my child ? shall I consent to see my Elizabeth 
depart, to hear on some future day that she 
has perished with cold and by famine, in a 
frightful desert, and live to deplore her loss ? 
Can such a request be made to a mother? 
Oh 1 Stanislaus I is it possible there can be 
a sacrifice I would not make to you, and a 
grief in which all your endeavours to console 
me would be ^in ?" She ceased to speak ; 
her tears no longer flowed ; the anguish of 
her mind was unutterable. Springer, unable 
to endure the sight of her distress, exclaimed, 
" My child, if your mother cannot consent, 
you must not go." — " No, my mother, if you 
desire it, I will stay," said Elizabeth, embra- 
cing her with an ecstasy of tenderness ; 
" never will I disobey you. But perhaps the 
Almighty will obtain from you that which 
you have refused even to my fether. Join 
with me in entreaties, my mother; let us ask 
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of Heaven the conduct we must pursue ; it 
is its wisdom that must enlighten, its support 
that must sustain us; &om it proceeds all 
truth, and from it only can we learn submis- 
sion to its decree& 

While Phedora prayed, tears again came 
to her relief That piety which calms and 
softens human affliction, and which possesses 
itself of the heart to chase thence the agonies 
of sorrow: that divine piety which never 
prescribes a duty, without pointing out its 
recompense, and which never fails to pour 
the balm of consolation into the souls of those 
who humbly invoke it, touched the soul of 
Phedora. The approbation of men can ob- 
tain from the ambitious character, which 
places all its happiness in glory, a sacrifice 
of the tenderest affections, but religion alone 
can obtain such a sacrifice from hearts like 
that of Phedora, whose happiness centred 

solely in those she loved. 

• 1 
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{\^ the following day, Springer, being 
alone with his daughter, gave her a nar- 
ration of his misfortunes. He informed her 
of the dreadful wars which had afflicted the 
kingdom of Poland, and in what manner that 
unfortunate nation had at last been subvert- 
ed. — "My only crime, my child," said he, 
" was too strong an attachment to my coun- 
try, to endure the sight of its slavery. The 
blood of some of its greatest monarchs flowed 
in my veins. Its throne might have fallen 
to my lot, and my services and my life were 
due to the country from which all my glory 
was derived. I defended it as I ought. At 
the head of a handful of noble Poles I fought, 
to the last extremity, against the three great 
powers which were combined to destroy it : 
and, at length, overpowered, by the nunibera 
of our enemies, we were compelled to yield, 
under the walls of Warsaw, in sight of that 
great city, delivered up to flames and pillage. 
But, though forced to submit to tyranny, at 
the bottom of my heart I resisted still. 
Ashamed to remain in my native country, 
which was no longer in the possession of my 
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countrymen, I sought allies to aid me in re» 
storing to Poland its existence and its name. 
Vain effort, ineflfectual attempt! each day 
riveted faster those chains which my feeble 
endeavours were unable to break. The lands 
of my ancestors lay in that part of the coun- 
try which had fallen under the dominion of 
Bussia. I lived upon them with Phedora, 
and should have lived with felicity unequaled, 
had not the yoke of the stranger weighed 
heavily upon my mind. My open murmurs, 
and still more the number of persons who had 
been injured by the Eussians, and who re- 
sorted to my house, roused the alarm of an 
arbitrary and suspicious monarch. One morn- 
ing I was torn from the arms of my wife, 
from yours, my child, and from my home. 
You were then but four years of age ; and 
your tears flowed not for your own misfor- 
tunes, but because you saw your mother weep. 
I was dragged to the prisons of Petersburgh. 
Phedora followed me thither ; where the only 
fevour she could obtain was permission to 
share in my confinement. We lived nearly 
a year in those dreadful dungeons, deprived 
of air, and nearly of the light of Heaven, but 
not of hope. I could not persuade myself 
but that a just monarch would forgive a pri 
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vate citizen for having endeavoured to main 
tain the rights of his country, and that he 
would trust to the promise I gave of future 
submission. I had judged of mankind too 
favwirably : I was condemned unheard, and 
was banished for life to the deserts of Si- 
beria. Mj faithful companion would not 
abandon me : and, in accompanying me, she 
seemed to follow the dictates of her heart 
rather than those of her duty. Yes, had I 
been condemned to linger out my existence 
in the frightful darkness of the terrific Bere- 
sow, or amidst the undisturbed solitudes of 
the lake Baikal, or of K!amtschatka,* she 
would have not forsaken me. In short, had 
my destiny been rendered even more misera- 
ble than it now is, my Phedora would still 
have proved my consoling angel. To her 
goodness, to her piety, to her generous sacri- 

* Kamtschatka ii a large peninsula at the north-east ex- 
tremity of Asia. It was discovered by the Russians in 
1696, and made tributary in 1711. It has two rolcanoet, 
one of which emitted considerable flames in 1762, and 
again in 1767, and iron mines which have been worked 
with success from the year 1760. Its two principal porta 
are Kamtschatka and Awatchka, called also Port St. Peter 
and St. PauL The city of Bolchetskoiostrog, which, as the 
residence of the governor, is deemed the capital of Kamt> 
■chatka, contains nearly five hundred tolerably well-ouilt 
bouses. 
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fice, I shall ever believe I am indebted for 
my milder doom. Oh, my child I it is to he* 
that I owe all the solace of my life, while in 
return I have a?vx5iated her in my misfor- 
tunes." — " Misfortunes, my father," said Eliz- 
abeth ; " when you have loved her so tenderly, 
BO constantly 1" In these words Springer rec- 
ognised the heart of Phedora, and perceived 
that Elizabeth, like her mother, could live 
contented with the man she loved. "My 
child," resumed he, returning young Smo- 
loflPs letter, which he had kept since the pre- 
ceding evening, " if I shall one day owe to 
your zeal and courage the restoration of that 
rank and wealth which I no longer desire, 
but for the purpose of placing you in the 
bosom of prosperity, this letter wiU remind 
you of our benefactor. Your heart, Eliza- 
beth, is grateful, and the alliance of virtue 
can never disgrace the blood of royalty." 
Elizabeth coloured as she received from her 
&ther the letter ; and, placing it in her bosom, 
she answered, "The remembrance of him, 
who pitied, who loved, and who served you, 
ehaU ever be cherished by me." 

For some days the departure of Elizabeth 
was not mentioned. Her mother had net 

yet consented ; but, fix>m the air of mrd&a 
9* 
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cholj which pervaded all her actions, and 
from the deep dejection of her countenance, 
it was visible that the solicited consent was 
in her heart, and that all hope of resistance 
had forsaken her. 

One Sunday evening, the family was as* 
sembled at prayer, when a gentle tapping at 
the door disturbed them. Springer opened 
it, and a venerable stranger presented him- 
self. Phedora started up, exclaiming in 
agony, "Oh Heaven! this is he who has 
been announced to us ; it is he who comes 
to deprive me of my child." She hid her 
fiwje with her hands; even her piety could 
not induce her to welcome the servant of 
God. The missionary entered. A long 
white beard descended from his breast. 
He was bent more by long labours than 
by age. The hardships of his life had worn 
his body and strengthened his soul. There 
was an expression of sorrow in his counte- 
nance: it was that of a man who had 
suffered much, but had experienced some- 
thing consolatory ; of a man who felt that 
he had not suffered in vain: the whole 
of his appearance inspired the beholder 
with veneration. 

"Sir," said he, addressing himself to 
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Springer, "I enter your dwelling with a 
joyful heart, the blessing of Qod is upon 
this cottage, for it contains a treasure more 
precious than gold and pearls ; I come to so- 
licit a night's lodging." Elizabeth hastened 
to fetch him a seat. " Young maiden," said 
he to her, "you have early trod the paths 
of virtue, and, in the spring-time of human 
life, have left us &x behind." He was pre 
paring to seat himself when the sighs of 
Phedora arrested his attention; addressing 
himself to her, " Christian mother," said he, 
" why do you weep ? is not your child fa- 
voured by the Most High? Heaven con- 
ducts her steps, and you should consider 
yourself blessed fisir beyond the common lot 
of parents. K you thus grieve because the 
call of virtue, for a short time, separates you 
from your chUd, what must become of those 
mothers who see their offspring torn from 
them by the ways of vice, and lost to them 

for eternity?" "Holy fetherl if I am to 

see her no morel" exclaimed the afflicted 

Phedora. " You loculd see her again," 

he answered with animation, " in that celes- 
tial paradise which will be her inheritance ; 
but you vnU see her again on earth; the 
difficulties of her imdertaking are great 
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and various, but Gk>d will protect her: bo 
tempers the wind to the clothing of the 
lamb.* 

Phedora bowed her head in token of res^ 
ignation. Springer had not yet spoken. 
His heart was oppressed : he could not utter 
a word. Elizabeth herself who neyer be* 
fore had felt her courage relax, began to 
experience sensations of weakness. The ' 

animated hope of rendering service to her 
parents had, hitherto, absorbed everj idea 
of the grief of leaving them ; but now, when 
the moment was arrived, that she could saj 
to herself " To-morrow I shall not hear the 
voice of my father, to-morrow I shall not 
receive the fond caresses of my mother; 
perhaps a year may pass away ere such 
happiness be mine again." She now felt 
as if the success of her enterprise could 
scarcely make her amends for so distressing 
a separation. Her eyes became dim, hex 
whole frame was agitated, and she sunk 
weeping upon the bosom of her father. Ah, 
timid orphan ! if already you extend your 
arms to your protector, and, on the first ap- 
proach of your undertaking, bend to the 
ground as a vine without support, where 
will you find that courage which may en 
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able you to traverse nearly half tlie glebe 
separated from them? 

Before they retired to rest the missionary 
supped with the exiles. Freedom and hos- 
pitfiJity presided at the board, but gaiety was 
banished ; and it was only by the utmost 
eflfort that the exiles suppressed their tears. 
The missionary regarded them with tender 
concern. In the course of his long travels 
he had witnessed much afiQiction, and the art 
of bestowing consolation had been the prin- 
cipal study of his life. For different kinds 
of sorrow he pursued different methods: for 
every situation, for every character, he had 
words of comfort ; nor did he often fail to 
afford relief He well knew that if it is pos- 
sible to withdraw the mind fix)m the contem- 
plation of its own sorrows, by presenting the 
image of some calamity greater than the one 
lamented, the tears that flow through pity 
will soften the agony of woe. Thus, by re- 
lating the long history of his own sufferings, 
and of the various distressing scenes he had 
witnessed, he, by degrees, attracted the atten- 
tion of the exiles, moved them with compas- 
sion for the sufferings of their fellow-creatures, 
and led them to reflect that their lot had been 
mild, compared with that of many. What 
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had not this venerable old man seen? What 
oould he not relate? He, who, for sixtj 
years, at the distance of two thousand miles 
from his country, in a foreign climate, and in 
the midst of persecutions, had laboured in- 
cessantly in the conversion of savages, whoKi 
he entitled brethren, and who were not un- 
frequently the most inveterate of his peree- 
cutors? He had visited the court of Pekin, 
and had excited the astonishment of the 
Mandarins by the extent of his learning, and 
still more by his rigid virtue and his austere 
self-denial. He had assembled together tribes 
of wandering savages, and had taught them 
the principles of agriculture. Thus were 
barren wastes changed into fertile lands: 
thus did savages become mild and humane ; 
and families, to whom the fond titles of father, 
of husband, and of son were no longer un- 
known, raised their hearts to Heaven in 
tributes of thanksgiving. All these blessings 
were the result of the pious labours of one 
man. These people did not condemn the mis- 
sions of piety. They presumed not to say 
that the religion which dictates them is severe 
and arbitrary; and still further were they 
from affirming that men who practise that 
religion with such success of charity and love 
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towards their fellow-creatures are useless and 
ambitious. But why not pronounce them 
ambitious? In devoting their lives to the 
service of their fellow-creatures do they not 
aspire to the highest of rewards? Do they 
not seek to please their Maker, and to gain 
the reward of Heaven? None of the most 
celebrated conquerors of the earth ever raised 
their aspiring thoughts so high : they were 
satisfied with the esteem of men, and with 
the dominion of the world. 

The good father then informed the exiles, 
that, recalled by his superior, he was now 
returning, on foot, to Spain, his native coun- 
try. On his road thither he was to pass 
through Eussia, Germany, and France; but 
he seemed to think little of the journey. The 
man who had traversed vast deserts that 
yielded no other shelter from the inclemency 
of weather than a den ; no pillow on which 
to rest the weary head but what a stone 
afforded, and whose only food had been a 
little rice-flour moistened with water, might 
well consider himself at the period of his la 
bours on approaching to civilized nations; 
and Father Paul almost fancied himself in 
his own country, when he found himself 
once more among a Christian people. He re- 
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lated aooounts of the dreadM sa£fering8 ha 
had endured, and of the difficulties which he 
had overcome, when, after passing the wall 
of China, he had entered the extensive terri- 
tories of the Tartars.* He stated that^ at the 
' entrance of the vast deserts of Songria, which 
appertain to China, and which serve it as a 
boundary on the side of Siberia, he had dis^ 
covered a country abounding in rich and 
valuable Airs. , Bj means of this commodity 
it was able to maintain an extensive com- 
merce with European nations ; but no traces 
of their industry had as yet reached that di»> 
tant spot ; no merchant had hitherto dared 
to carry his gold, or attempt a lucrative 
traffic, where the missionary had ventured to 
plant the cross, and had distributed blessings : 
80 true is it that charity will stimulate to en- 
terprises from which even avarice recedes, 

A bed was prepared for Father Paul in the 
little chamber before occupied by the Tartar 
peasant, who now slept, wrapped up in a 
bearskin, near the stove. As soon as day 
began to dawn, Elizabeth rose. She ap- 

* Tartary, in general, signifies indefinitely all the oonn* 
tries of the North of Persia, from Hindoostan and China 
to the Frosen Ocean, and from the Black Sea and tU 
boundaries of European Russia to th^ eastern ooeana. 
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^roachcd softly to Father Paul's door, and 
hearing that he had already risen, she re- 
quested permission to enter and converse 
with him in private; as she felt that she 
dared not speak concerning her project before 
her parents, much less to express her wish 
that they might set out, the following morn- 
ing, on their journey. She related to him 
the history of her life : it was a simple but 
affecting story, which consisted chiefly of 
anecdotes of mutual tenderness between her 
parents and herself. In the long recital of 
her doubts and hopes she had occasion, more 
than once, to pronounce the name of Smoloff ; 
but it seemed as if this name occurred only 
to heighten the picture of her innocence, and 
to show that it was not wholly through the 
absence of temptation she had preserved so 
entire the purity of her heart. Father Paul 
was deeply affected with the narration. Ho 
had made the tour of the globe, and had seen 
almost all that it contained ; but a heart like 
that of Elizabeth was new to him. 

Springer and Phedora knew not that it 
was their daughter's intention to leave them 
on the morrow; but, when they embraced 
her in the morning, they felt that sensation 
of involuntary terror which all animated be- 

10 
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ings experience on the eve of a slonn that 
threatens them. Wherever Elizabeth moved, 
Phedora followed her with her eyes ; and she 
often seized her suddenly by the arm, with 
out daring to ask her the question that hov 
ered on her lips. But she spoke continually 
of employments that she bad for her on the 
following day, and gave orders for different 
works to be done several days hence. Thus 
did she endeavour to reassure herself by her 
own words ; but her heart was not at ease, 
and the silence of her daughter spoke most 
feelingly to it of her departure. During din 
ner, she said, " Elizabeth, if the weather be 
fine, to-morrow you shall go, in your canoe, 
with your father, to fish in the lake." Her 
daughter looked at her in silence, while the 
tears involuntarily fell from her eyes. Spring- 
er, agitated by the same anxiety as Phedora, 
addressed himself to her hastily : " My 
child," said he, " did yon hear your mother's 
desire 7 you are to accompany me to-morrow." 
Elizabeth reclined her head upon her father's 
shoulder, saying, in a whisper, "To-morrow 
you must console my mother." — Springer 
changed colour. It was enough for Phedora. 
Bhe asked no more ; she was certain that tho 
departure of her child had been mentioned' 
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but it was a subject she wished not to hear, 
for the moment that it was spoken of before 
her must be that of giving her consent, and 
she indulged the hope, that, till this consent 
was granted, Elizabeth would not dare to 
leave her home. Springer collected all hip 
firmness, for he saw that, on the morrow, he 
must sustain the loss of his child, and the 
anguish of his wife. He knew not whether 
he could survive the sacrifice he was about to 
make ; a sacrifice to which he never could 
have submitted, but from the excess of love 
he bore his daughter. Therefore, concealing 
his emotion, he received the intelligence with 
apparent composure, and feigned to be con- 
tent, in order to bestow upon her the only 
recompense worthy of her virtue. 

now many secret emotions, how many 
afflicting unobserved sensations agitated the 
minds both of the parents and the child on 
this day of trial 1 Sometimes they ex- 
changed the most tender caresses, at others 
they appeared a prey to the most heartfelt 
grief The missionary sought to rouse their 
spirits, by reciting all the histories, in the 
sacred writings, in which Providence had 
rewarded, in an especial manner, the sacri 
floes of filial piety and paternal resignation. 
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3e likewise gave them hints that the diffi 
nilties of the journey wonld not be great, aa 
I man of aigh consequence, whom he vould 
]ot name, but whom the; easily gaessed, 
lad furniahed him with the means of render- 
ng it easier and more pleasant than it other 
vise could have been. Thoa passed the day, 
md, when night arrived, Elizabeth, on her 
nieea, in broken accents, entreated her 
larents' blessing. Her fether approached 
ler. The tears streamed down his manly 
shceks. His daughter held out to him her 
irms: he beheld, in her motion, the sign 
)f a farewell. His heart became too much 
)ppreased to suffer him to weep ; and, lay- 
ng his hands upon her head, he, in ralence, 
recommended her to the protection of the 
Almighty, for he had not the courage to 
itter a word. Elizabeth, then, turning 
round to her mother, said, *' And yoa, my 
nother, will you not likewise bestow yoar 
blessing upon your child ?"—" To-mor- 
row," replied Phedora in a voice almost 
itifled with the agony of grie^ " To- 
morrow I" " And why not to-day, my 

oiother ?" " Oh ! yes," answered Pbe- 

iora, running to her, "today, to-morrow, 
Bveiy day." Elizabeth bowed her head. 
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while her parents, their hands joined, their 
eyes raised, with trembling voices pro- 
nounced a solemn benediction. 

The missionary, with a cross m his hand, 
stood at a little distance, praying for them: 
it was the picture of virtue praying for in- 
nocence ; and if such invocations ascend not 
to the throne of Heaven, what can those be 
which have a right to attain it ? 

It was now the middle of May: that sea 
son of the year when, between the deepen- 
ing shades of twilight and the glimmering 
dawn of the day there are scarcely two 
hours of night. Elizabeth employed this 
time in making preparations for her depar- 
ture. She had provided herself with a 
travelling dress, and this, with a change of 
shoes and stockings, she packed in a bag of 
reindeer skin. It had been her constant 
practice, for nearly a year, to work at night 
after she had retired to her chamber, that 
she might get these things in readiness un- 
known to Phedora. During the same period 
of time she had reserved from each of her 
collations, some dried fruits and a little flour, 
in order to defer as long as possible that 
moment when she must have recourse to the 
charity of strangers. But she was dete^ 

10» K 
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mined not to take any thing fix>m the dwell 
ing of her parents, where little was to be 
found but what necessity required. The 
whole amount of her treasure was eight or 
ten copecks.* This was all the money she 
possessed, all the riches with which she un- 
dertook to traverse a space of more than 
eight hundred leagues. 

"Father," said she to the missionary, 
knocking softly at his door, "let us now 
depart while my parents are asleep. Do not 
let us awake them ; they will grieve soon 
enough. They sleep tranquilly, thinking 
that we cannot escape without passing 
through their chamber. But the window 
of this room is not high. I 6an easily jump 
out, abd will then assist you in getting 
down." The missionary agreed to this 
Stratagem of filial tenderness, which was to 
spare the parents and child the agonies of 
such a parting. They left the house ; and, 
as soon as they were in the forest, Elizabeth, 
having thrown her little wallet on her 
shoulder, walked a few steps hastily forward. 

* Cox>ec1c or copee, a small piece of Russian money, worth 
•omcwhat more than an English farthing. A hundred co» 
pecks are a ruble, and a ruble is equivalent to two thillingff 
and two-pence, English money. 
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But, tuming her head once again towards 
the dwelling she had abandoned, her sobs 
almost stifled her. Bathed in tears she 
rushed back to the door of the apartment in 
which her parents slept ; " Oh Heaven I" 
cried she, " watch over them, guard them, 
preserve them, and grant that I may never 
pass this threshold again if I am destined to 
behold them no more." She then rose, and 
turning, beheld her fether standing behind 
her. "Oh my father! are you here? why 
did you come?" — "To see you, to embrace 
you, to bless you once more ; to say to you, 
my Elizabeth, if, during the days of your 
childhood, I have let one day escape, with- 
out showing proofs of my tenderness, if 
once I have made your tears to flow, if a 
look, an expression of harshness has afflicted 
your heart, before you go, pardon me for it; 
pardon your father, that, if he is doomed not 
to have the happiness of seeing you again, 

he may die in peace." " Oh I do not talk 

thus ;" interrupted Elizabeth " And your 

poor mother," continued he, "when she 
awakes, what shall I say to her? what shall 
I answer when she asks me for her child? 
She will seek you in the forest, on the bor- 
ders of the lake, every where ; and I shaU 
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follow weeping with her, and calling de- 
Bpondingly for our child, who will no longer 
hear us." At these words, Elizabeth, over- 
powered and almost fainting, supported her- 
self against the walls of the hut. Her 
&ther, seeing that he had affected her be- 
yond her strength, bitterly reproached him- 
self for his own want of fortitude. " My 
child," said he, in a more composed voice, 
"take courage; I will promise, if not to 
comfort your mother, at least to encourage 
her to support your absence with fortitude, 
and will restore her to you when you return 
hither. Yes, my child, whether the enter- 
prise of your filial piety be crowned with 
success or not, your parents will not die till 
they have embraced you again." He then 
addressed the missionary, who, with his eyes 
cast down, stood at a little distance, deeply 
affected by this scene of affliction: "Fa- 
ther," said Springer, "I entrust, to your 
care, a jewel which is invaluable. It is more 
precious than my heart's blood; far, f5ir 
more precious than my life. Nevertheless, 
with full confidence I entrust it to you. 
Depart then together ; and may the angels 
of Heaven watch over both. To guard 
her celestial powers will arm themselves. 
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and that dust which fonned the mortal part 
of her ancestors will be reanimated ; the all- 
powerful Being, the Father and Protector of 
my Elizabeth will not suffer her to perish." 

Without venturing to look at her fether 
again, Elizabeth placed one hand across her 
eyes, and, giving the other to the missionary, 
departed with him. The morning's dawn 
now began to illuminate the summits of the 
mountains and gild the tops of the dark 
firs; but all nature was still wrapped in 
profound silence. No breath of wind ruffled 
the smooth surface of the lake, nor agitated, 
with its breezes, the leaves of the trees. The 
birds had not begun to sing, nor did a sound 
escape even from the smallest insect It 
seemed as if nature preserved a respectful 
silence, that the voice of a father, calling 
down benedictions on his child, might pen- 
etrate through the forest which now divided 
them. 

I have attempted to convey an idea of the 
grief of the father, but my powers are inade- 
quate to describe that of the mother. How 
could I delineate her sensations, when, awa- 
kened by the lamentations of her husband, 
she runs to him, and reading, in his despond* 
ing attitude, that she had lost her child, fSalla 
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to the ground in a state of unutterable an 
guish, that seems to threaten her existence. 
In vain does Springer, by recalling to her 
mind all the miseries attendant upon a life 
of banishment, endeavour to calm her grie£ 
She attends not to his voice: love itself has 
lost its influence, and can no longer reach 
her heart. The sorrows of a mother are 
beyond all human consolation, and can re- 
ceive it from no earthly source. Heaven 
reserves to itself alone the power of soothing 
them; and if these agonizing sorrows are 
given to the weaker sex, that sex is formed 
gentle and submissive, to bow beneath the 
hand that chastises it, and to have recourse 
to the only comfort that remains. 



VIII. 



TT was on the eighteenth of May that 
• Elizabeth and her guide set out upon 
their journey. They were full a month in 
crossing the marshy forests of Siberia, which, 
at this season of the year, are subject to ter- 
rible inundations. Sometimes the peasants, 
whom they overtook, permitted them, for a 
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trifling compensation, to mount their sledges ; 
at night they took shelter in cabins so miser- 
able that, had not Elizabeth been long inured 
to hardships and privation, she would scarce- 
ly have been able to take any repose. 

Often was she obliged to lie down, in her 
clothes, upon a wretched mattress, in a room 
scented with the fumes of tobacco and spirits, 
and into which the wind penetrated through 
the broken windows, ill repaired with paper ; 
and, to complete her discomfort, the whole 
femily, and sometimes even a part of their 
cattle, reposed in the same miserable apart- 
ment 

Forty versts from Tinoen,* a town on the 
frontiers of Siberia, is a wood, in which a 
row of posts mark the boundary of the divi- 
sion of Tobolsk. Elizabeth observed them, 
and, to her, it appeared like a second part- 
ing, to leave the territory which her parents 
inhabited. " Alas 1" said she, " what a dis- 
tance separates us now 1" When she entered 
Europe, the same melancholy reflection re- 

* Tinoen, Tinmen, or Tioumen, is the first town in Si- 
beria on entering the government of Tobolsk from Euro- 
pean Russia. It is situated in the province of Tobolsk, 
and on the banks of the river Tura. In the vicinity of this 
town foxes are taken, whose skins are held in such estimA' 
tion, that they are all sent to the court of Rusaia. 
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curred to her. To be in a di£ferent quarter 
of the world presented to her imagination 
the idea of a distance more immense than 
the vast extent of country she had crossed. 
In Asia she had lefl the only human beings 
upon ^hom she had a claim, and upon 
whose affection she could rely; and, what 
could she expect to find in that Europe so 
celebrated for its enlightened inhabitants? 
what in that imperial court, where riches 
and talents flowed in such abundance? 
Would she find in it any heart moved by 
her sufferings, softened by her afflictions, or 
from whose commiseration she might hope 
for protection ? At this thought, one name 
presented itself to her mind. Ahl might 
she have dared to indulge the hope of meet- 
ing him at Petersburgh but there was 

no chance. The mandate of the Emperor 
had sent him to join the army in Livonia.* 
There was not, then, the remotest probability 
of finding him in Europe ; a quarter of the 
globe which seemed to her to be inhabited 
by him only, because he was the only person 

* liTonia is one of tlie four great provinces of European 
Russia, situated on the shores of the Baltic, which Peter 
the Great wrested from Sweden in 1702. Its capital ii 
Riga. 
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in it whom she knew. All her dependence 
then was upon Father Paul ; and, in Eliza- 
beth's ideas, the man who had passed sixty 
years in rendering services to his fellow- 
creatures must have great influence at the 
court of monarchs. 

Perma* is nearly nine hundred versta 
from Tobolsk. The roads are good, the 
lands fertile and well cultivated. Young 
woods of birch trees are frequently inter- 
mixed with fine and extensive fields; and 
opulent villages, belonging to the Russians 
and Tartars, are scattered about Their in- 
habitants appeared to be so contented and 
happy that it could hardly be imagined they 
breathed the air of Siberia. This tract of 
country contains even elegant inns, abound- 
ing in luxuries hitherto unknown to Eliza- 
beth, and which excited her astonishment 

The city of Perma, although the hand- 
somest she had hitherto seen, shocked her 
from the narrowness and dirtiness of the 
streets, the height of its buildings, the con- 



* Perma, or Permski, is a considerable, but ill*built town 
of Asiatic Russia, on the river Kama, between the Dwina 
and the Oby, six hundred yersts from Kasan. It is th« 
residence of a governor, and the capital of a goTemmenl^ 
which bears the same name. 

11 L 
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fused intennixture of fine houses and miser 
able huts, and the closeness of the air. The 
town 13 surrounded by fens, and the country 
as far as Casan* (interspersed with barren 
heaths and forests of firs) exhibits a most 
gloomy aspect. In stormy seasons the 
lightning frequently &lls upon these aged 
trees, which bum with rapidity, and appear 
like columns of the brightest red, surmounted 
by crowns of flames. Elizabeth and her 
guide, often witnesses of these flaming spec- 
tacles, were not unfrequently obliged to 
cross woods that were burning on each side 
of them. Sometimes they saw trees con- 
sumed at the roots, while their tops, which 
the fire had not reached, were supported 
only by the bark, or, half thrown down, 
formed an arch across the road. Others 
falling, with a tremendous crash one upon 
another, make a pyramid of flames like the 



* Kasan, or Casan, a considerable town of Asiatic Rus- 
sia, the capital of the province or gOTemment of the same 
name, is situated on the river Casanska, at no great dis- 
tance from the Wolga, in latitude 56® 44' north. It was 
formerly the capital of a Tartar kingdom of the same name, 
vhich the Russians took in 1554. Its suburbs extend three 
▼ersts from the city. A very valuable kind of moroocc 
leather is manufactured here, and it also canies on an ex 
tensive trade in skins. 
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piles of the ancients, on which pagan piety 
consumed the ashes of its heroes. 

Amidst these dangers, and amidst the still 
more imminent ones which they encountered 
in the passage of rivers that had overflowed 
their banks, Elizabeth was never disheart- 
ened. She even thought that the difficulties 
of her undertaking had been exaggerated. 
The weather, it is true, was uncommonly fine, 
and she often travelled in the cars or kibit- 
kis,* which were returning from Siberia, 
whither they had conveyed new exiles. 
For a few copecs, the travellers easily ob- 
tained permission of the drivers to ride as 
far as they went Elizabeth, whenever she 
had need of it, accepted, without hesitation, 
the assistance of her holy guide ; for what 
she received from him was considered by 
her as the gift of Heaven. 

Elizabeth and her guide, about the begin- 
ning of September, arrived at the banks of 
the Thama,+ two hundred versts from Ca- 

* The Kebitki is a light trayellixig carriage, much used 
in Russia, and long enough for travellers to lie down in it 
at full length. 

t The Thama, or Kama, is a considerable river of Asiatio 
Bussia, which, after a long course, falls into the Wolga ia 
Ihe government of Kasan. It is very broad, and flows witk 
great rapidity. 
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Ban ; having nearly accomplished half their 
journey. Had it been the will of Heaven 
that she should complete her enterprise aa 
easily as she had succeeded in this part of 
her journey, she would have considered the 
happiness of her parents cheaply purchased. 
But it was her destiny to experience a sad 
reverse; and, with the winter season, that 
period approached which was to put her 
stead&stness to the severest trial, and caU 
forth all the exertions of her filial piety, to 
gain for its reward a crown of immortal 
glory. 

The health of the missionary had, tor 
several days, visibly declined. It was with 
difficulty that he could walk, even with the 
assistance of Elizabeth, and supported by 
his staff He was frequently obliged to 
rest; and, when a conveyance could be 
obtained for him in a kibitki, the violent 
shocks he received, from the roughness of 
the road, exhausted the little remains of hia 
strength, though the firm composure of his 
soul continued unmoved. On his arrival at 
Sarapol (a large village on the northern 
banks of the Thama), he found himself so 
extremely weak, that it was impossible for 
him to think of proceeding on hi^ journey. 
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At this place he obtaiaed a lodging in a 
miserable inn, adjoining to the house of the 
superintendent of the district. But the only 
room he could be accommodated with, was 
a sort of loft or garret, the floor of which 
shook under every step. The windows were 
unglazed, and the furniture of this wretched 
apartment consisted of a wooden table and a 
bedstead. Over the latter were strewed a 
few trusses of straw, upon which the mis- 
sionary reposed his feeble limbs. The wind, 
which entered freely through the broken 
casements, must have banished sleep from 
his relief, had the pain he unremittingly 
endured allowed him to enjoy any repose. 
The most desponding reflections now pre- 
sented themselves to the terrified imagina- 
tion of Elizabeth. She inquired for a phy- 
sician, but none was to be had ; and, as she 
perceived that the people of the house took 
no interest whatever in the state of the 
Buflferer, she was obliged to depend solely 
upon her own eflfbrts for procuring him 
relie£ After fastening some pieces of the 
old tapestry, which lined the sides of the 
apartment, across the windows, she went out 
into the fields, in search of certain wild 
herbs, the virtues of which she had been 
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taught by her mother: and of which sha 
made a salutary beverage for the suffering 
missionary. 

As night approached, the symptoms of his 
malady grew, every instant, more alarming, 
and the unfortunate Elizabeth could no longer 
restrain her tears. She withdrew to a dis- 
tance, that her sobs might not disturb his 
dying moments ; but the good father heard 
them, and was grieved for an affliction which 
he knew not how to remove ; for he felt well 
assured that he should rise no more, and that 
the period of his mortal career was fast ap- 
proaching. To the pious philanthropist, who 
had dedicated a long life to the service of his 
God and of his fellow-creatures, death could 
present no terrors, though he could not help 
regretting the prospect of being called away 
while there remained so much for him to do : 
" Oh Most High 1" he inwardly exclaimed, 
" I presume not to murmur at thy decrees ; 
but, had it been thy will to spare me till I 
had conducted this unprotected orphan to the 
end of her journey, my death would have 
been more easy." 

When it grew dark, Elizabeth lighted a - 
rosin taper, and remained seated all night 
at the foot of the bed to attend her patieak 
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A little before daybreak, she approacl ed to 
give him some drink. The missionary, feel- 
ing that the moment of his dissolution waa 
near at hand, lifted himself up a little in the 
bed, and receiving from her the cup she pre- 
sented to him, raised it towards Heaven, say- 
ing, " Oh, my God I I recommend her to thy 
care, who hast promised that a cup of cold 
water bestowed in thy name shall not go un- 
rewarded." These words carried with them 
the conviction of that misfortune which Eliz- 
abeth, till this moment, had aflfected to dis- 
believe. She discovered that the missionary 
felt his end approaching, and that she should 
soon be left destitute and unprotected. Her 
courage failed. She fell upon her knees by 
the side of the bed, while her eyes became 
dim, her respiration difl&cult, and a cold dew 
stood upon her forehead. ** My God I look 
down with pity on herl look down with pity 
on her, oh my God I" repeated the missionary, 
while he regarded her with the tenderest 
commiseration ; but as he perceived that the 
violence of her anguish seemed to increase, 
be said, " My dear child, in the name of God 
and of your parents, compose yourself, and 
listen to me." The trembling Elizabeth 
stifled her sobs, and, wiping away the tears 
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that impeded her sight, raised her eyes to her 
venerable guide in token of attention. He 
supported himself against the back of the 
bed, and, exerting all his remaining strength, 
addressed her thus : — " My child, in travel- 
ling at your age, alone, unprotected, and du- 
ring the severe season that approaches, you 
will have to endure great hardships. But 
there are dangers still more alarming, which 
must fall to your lot. An ordinary courage, 
that might stand firm amidst fatigues and 
suflfering, would be unable to resist the en- 
ticements of seduction. But yours, Elizabeth, 
is not an ordinary courage ; and, under the 
protection of Heaven, the allurements of a 
court will not have the power to change your 
heart You will meet with many, who, pre- 
suming upon your unprotected situation and 
on your distress, will seek to turn you from 
the paths of virtue ; but you will neither put 
feith in their promises, nor be dazzled by the 
splendour which may surround them. The 
fear of God, and the love of your parent^ 
will place you beyond all their attempts. To 
whatever extremity you may be reduced, 
never lose sight of these sacred claims never 
forget that a single false step will precipitate 
to the grave those to whom you owe your 
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existence." "Oh, father!" interrupted she, 

**fear not." "I do not fear," said he, 

"your piety, your nojle resolution have 
merited implicit confidence, and I am well 
convinced that you will not sink under the 
trials to which Heaven ordains you. You 
will find, my child, in my cloak, the purse 
which the generous governor of Tobolsk 
gave to me, when he reconmiended you to 
my care. Preserve, with the strictest cau- 
tion, the secret of his agency in appointing 
me to conduct you. His life depends upon 
your circumspection. The money this purse 
contains will defray your expenses to Peters- 
burgh. When you arrive there, go to the 
Patriarch ; mention Father Paul to him. 
Perhaps the name may not have escaped his 
memory ; he will procure an asylum for yoU 
in some convent, and will, I doubt not, pre- 
sent your petition to the Emperor ; and it is 
impossible that the Emperor cau reject it 
In my expiring moments, I repeat it to you, 
my child, that a proof of filial piety, like that 
which you will display, has no precedent. 
The admiring world will bestow the applause 
it merits, and your virtue will be rewarded 
upon earth, before it receives the glorious 
wcompense which awaits it in Heaven ^" 
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He ceased ; his breath began to fail, and 
the chilly damps of death already stood 
upon his brow. Elizabeth, reclining her 
head against the bed, wept unconstrained. 
After a long interval of silence, the mission- 
ary, untying a little ebony crucifix, which 
hung suspended from his neck, presented it 
to her, saying, in feeble accents, *' fake this, 
my child, it is the only treasure I have to 
bestow, the only one I possess on earth; 
and possessed of that, I wanted not" She 
pressed it to her lips with the most lively 
transports of grief; for the renunciation of 
such a treasure proved that the' missionary 
was certain the moment of his dissolution 
was at hand. "Fear nothing," added he, 
with the tenderest compassion: "the good 
Pastor, who abandons not one of bis fiock, 
will watch over and protect you; and, if 
he deprive you of your present support, he 
will not fail to bestow more than he takes 
from you. Confide securely in his goodness. 
He who feeds the sparrows, and knows the 
number of the sands upon the sea-shore, will 
not forget Elizabeth." "Father, O fa- 
ther I" she exclaimed, seizing the hand he 
held out to her : " I cannot resign myself to 
toee thee."-—" Child," replied he, " Heavee 
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ordains it. Submit with patience to its de 
crees ; in a few moments I shall be on high, 
when I will pray for you and for your pa- 
rents ^." He could not finish; his lips 

moved, but the sounds he sought to utter 
died away. He fell back upon his bed, and, 
raising hia eyes to Heaven, exerted his last 
efforts to recommend, to its protection, the 
destitute orphan, for whom he still seemed 
to supplicate when life had fled. So deeply 
was the force of benevolence implanted in 
his soul, so habitually, during the course of 
his long life, had he neglected his own inter- 
ests to devote himself to those of others, that, 
at the very moment when he was to enter 
into the awful abyss of eternity, and to- 
appear before the throne of his sovereign 
Judge, to receive the irrevocable doom- 
he thought not of himself 

The cries of Elizabeth induced several 
persons to hasten into the apartment They 
demanded the cause, and she pointed to her 
protector extended lifeless on the straw. 
The rumour of the event immediately gath- 
ered a crowd around the corpse. Some, who 
were attracted by idle curiosity, regarded the 
jouthftd mourner with astonishment, as sho 
fftood weeping near the deceased. Otheit 
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oompassionaied her distress ; but the peopk 
of the house, anxious to receive payment 
for the miserable accommodation they had 
afforded, discovered, with delight, the con- 
tents of the missionary's cloak, which, in her 
grie^ Elizabeth had not thought of secu- 
ring. They took possession of the purse, and 
told her that they would restore to her 
what remained when they had reimbursed 
themselves, and paid the expenses of the 
funeral. 

Soon afterwards the Popes* arrived, fol- 
lowed by attendants with torches. They 
threw a pall over the deceased; and the un- 
fortunate Elizabeth, obliged to let go the 
cold hand of her lifeless protector, which, 
hitherto, she had not relinquished, gave a 
screauL of anguish, as she took a last view 
of his venerable countenance. She threw 
herself on her knees in the most obscure 
part of the chamber, and there, bathed in 
tears, and covering her fiwje with a handker* 
chie^ as if to shut out from her sight thai 

* Pope U a Greek name, which signiftes father. It is a« 
appellation given to all the ministers of the Greek church. 
These pious personages are dressed after the manner of the 
East, and though generally possessiBg little information art 
much to be commended for their spirit of toleration to eTsri 
oHhior profession of faith. 
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desolate world in wluch she was now to 
wander alone, exclaimed in a voice of stifled 
agony, "Oh I thou blessed spirit, who now 
art reaping the reward of thy virtue, in 
realms of happiness, abandon not the desti- 
tute being who still looks to thee for suc- 
cour I Oh, my father I Oh, my mother I 
where are you at this moment, that your 
child is bereft of all human aid ?" 

The attendants now began to chant the 
funeral hymns ; and placed the body on the 
bier. When the instant for its removal ar- 
rived, Elizabeth, though weak, agitated, and 
trembling, determined to attend, to their last 
asylum, the remains of him who had guided 
and protected her, and who, when expiring, 
had prayed for her wel&re. 



IX. 

^N the right bank of the Thama, and at tho 
foot of an eminence on which stand the 
ruins of a fortress constructed during the re- 
mote period of the commotions of the Basch- 
kirs,* is a place set apart as a burial-ground 

* The Baichkirs, or Bathldn, are a colony of A«lati# 
12 
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for the inhabitants of SarapoL This spot 
is at a little distance from the town; it is 
enclosed by a low hedge, and in the centre 
is a small wooden building which serves for 
an oratory, and around which heaps of^ 
earth, surmounted by a cross, mark the dif« 
ferent receptacles of the dead. Here and 
there a few straggling firs extend their 
gloomy shade ; and, from beneath the sepul* 
chral stones, grow large clusters of thistles 
with wide spreading leaves and blue flowers ; 
and another weed, of which the flowers of 
livid yellow seem formed to blossom only 
over die ashes of the dead. •« 

The train that followed the coffin of the 
missionary was very numerous. It consisted 
of people of various nations, Persians, Tur- 
komans,^ and Arabians, who had made their 
escape from the Kirguis, and had been re* 
oeived into colleges founded by Catharino 

BoMiay who deriye their origin partly from the Nugayam 
TartarSy and partly from the Bulgarians. They dwell prin* 
dpally in Siberia, on the 'banks of the Wolga and the UraL 
In 1770, it was calculated that 27,000 fanulies of them wer» 
fettled in the goyemments of Ufa and Perma. In summer 
they liye in tents near their flocks, and in winter in misers 
able huts. Their religion is Mohammedan : but they are 
Tery superstitious, and belieye in witchcraft and incantataont. 
* The Turkomans are a Tartar people, who inhabit tht 
iNirders of the Caspian Sea 
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die Seoond. With lighted tapers iu their 
hands, thej accompanied the funeral proces* 
sion, blending their voices with those of the 
mourners, while Elizabeth, following slowly 
and in silence, her face covered with a veil, 
appeared as chief mourner, feeling no con- 
nection, in the midst of this tumultuous 
crowd, but with him who was no more. 

When the coffin was let down into the 
grave, the Pope, who officiated according to 
the rites of the Greek church, put a small 
piece of money into the hand of the deceased 
to pay his passage to the celestial regions. 
He then threw over the body a few shovels- 
fill of earth, and departed. Thus was con- 
signed to oblivion the man who had never 
suffered a day to elapse without rendering 
services to his fellow-creatures; like the 
beneficent wind, which scatter wide the 
grains of the earth, and thus produces plenty 
all around. He had travelled over more 
than half the world, sowing the seeds of 
wisdom and of truth, and by that world he 
died forgotten. So little is &me attached to 
modest merit ; and so little of it do men be- 
stow, except on those who dazzle them, or on 
those conquerors who glory in destroying the 
human race to gratify their ambition. Yaiit 
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worldly glory ! fruitleas honours I Heaven 
would not permit you to be thus the reward 
of human grandeur only, had it not reserved 
ita own celestial gloiy for the recompense of 
virtue. 

EUzabeth remained in the burying-ground 
until the dose of day. She wept in solitude^ 
and offered up her supplications to the Al- 
mighty, which greatly relieved her bursting 
heart In afiUctions like hers, a meditation 
between Heaven and the grave is salutary. 
A reflection on death will rouse our drooping 
spirits; a contemplation on the joys of Heaven 
will excite hope and consolation. Where a 
misfortune is beheld in its extent, the horror 
we have conceived of it decreases ; and where 
such a compensation is presented, the evil 
annexed to it loses its weight. 

Elizabeth wept, but she did not repina 
She thanked God for the blessings with which 
the hardships of half her journey had been 
lessened, and did not feel that she was now 
entitled to complain because it was the will 
of Heaven to withdraw them. Bereft of her 
guide, of every human succour, her courage 
still sustained her, and the undaunted heroism 
of her soul was proof against despair. " My 
dear father, my tender mother," she ex- 
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daimed, ^fear not; jour child will not sink 
under the trials that await her." Thus did 
she address her parents in the language of 
encouragement, as if they had been witnesses 
of her destitute situation ; and when secret 
terror, in spite of herself stole in upon hex 
soul, she would again invoke their names, 
and, in repeating them, her fears were dis- 
pelled. " Oh, holy and now happy spirit," 
said she, bending her head to the newly re- 
moved earth, " art thou then lost to us, before 
my beloved parents could express their grati- 
tude, and could invoke blessings on the kind 
protector of their child 1" 

When night had begun to obscure the ho- 
rizon, and Elizabeth was obliged to quit this 
melancholy spot^ desirous to leave some me- 
morial behind her, she took a sharp flinty and 
inscribed these words upon the cross which 
was erected over the grave: "The just per* 
ishethf and no man layeth it to hearV** Then, 
bidding a final adieu to the remains of her 
protector, she left the burying-ground, and 
returned sorrowfully to her lonely apartment 
m the inn at Sarapol, in which she had so 
dismally spent the preceding night 



* Itaiah, chi^. 67, Tene L 
12* 
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On the ensuing morning, when she was 
about to proceed on her journey, the host 
gave her three rubles,* assuring her that it 
was all which remained in the missionary's 
purse. Elizabeth received them with emo- 
tions of gratitude and veneration, as if these 
riches, which she owed to her protector, had 
been sent firom that Heaven of which he was 
now an inhabitant ^' Yes," exclaimed she, 
" my guide, and my protector, your charity 
survives you; and, though you are taken 
&om me, it is that which supports me 
stilL" 

During her solitary route, her tears fre- 
quently flowed. Every object excited a 
bitter recollection of the friend she had lost. 
If a peasant, or an inquisitive traveller re- 
garded her with impertinent curiosity, or 
interrogated her in accents of rudeness, she 
missed the venerable protector who had in- 
sured respect I^ oppressed by weariness^ 
she was obliged to seat herself near the road 
to rest^ she dared not stop the empty sledge 
that passed, fearing a refusal, accompanied 
perhaps by insult Besides, as she possessed 
but three rubles, she carefully preserved that 

* The ruble it a Busdaa coiii, equiralent to two ihillingi 
And two-pence sterling, English. 
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pittance to delay the period when she must 
have recourse to accidental charity. Thus 
was she debarred from various little indul- 
gencies which the good missionary had often 
procured for her. She always selected the 
meanest habitation as that in which she 
asked shelter, contenting herseLT with the 
most wretched accommodations and the 
coarsest food. 

She travelled so slowly that she was 
unable to reach Casan, till the beginning of 
October. A strong wind^ from the north- 
west, had prevailed for several days, and 
had collected so great a quantity of ice upon 
the Wolga,^ as to render the passage of that 
river almost impracticable. It could only 
be crossed by going partly in a boat^ and 



* The Volga or Wolga, it one of the moet celebrated 
xiTert of Europe, called bj the Tartara, Idel, Adel, or EdeL 
It rises in the mountains of the goremment of Tuer, which 
it waters, as weU as the goyemments of Taroslaf, Kostroma, 
Nishney, NoTogorod, Kasan, Simurisk, Saratof, and Cau- 
casus, and falls into the Caspian Sea near Astracan, after 
Veing diTided into seventj branches which form several 
islands. Its course is nearly four thousand Tersts in length. 
Seleucus Nicanor, after him Selim II., and lastly Peter the 
Great, had the idea of digging a canal of communication 
between the Don and the Wolga in order to be able to pass 
from the Baltic and the Csspiaa to thp Buzine Sea. Thif 
river abounds in fish. 
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partly on foot, leaping from one piece of ioe 
to another. Even the boatmen, who wer« 
aocustomed to this dangerous navigation, 
would not undertake it but in consideration 
of a high reward; and no passenger eyer 
ventured to expose his life with them in tho 
attempt Elizabeth, without thinking of the 
danger, was about to enter one of their boats ; 
they roughly pushed her away, declaring 
that she could not be permitted to cross till 
the river was quite firozen over. She in- 
quired how long she would probably have to 
wait. " A fortnight, at least," they replied. 
This determined her immediately to proceed. 
" I- beseech you, in the name of Heaven I 
beseech you," she exclaimed, "aid me in 
crossing the river. I come firom beyond 
Tobolsk, and am going to Petersburgh, to 
petition the Emperor in behalf of my father, 
who is now an exile in Siberia ; and I have 
so little money that, if I am obliged to re- 
main a fortnight at Casan, I shall have noth 
ing left for the rest of my journey." 

This aflEecting appeal softened the heart of 
one of the boatmen, who, taking her by the 
hand, "Come," said he, "you are a good 
girl ; I will endeavour to ferry you over : 
the fear of God, and the love of your parents, 
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guide your steps, and Heaven will protect 
you." He then took her into his boat, 
which he rowed half way over : not being 
able to work it &rther, he lifted Elizabeth on 
his shoulder ; and, alternately walking and 
leaping over the masses of ice, he reached, 
by the assistance of an oar, the opposite 
bank of llie Wolga, where he set her down 
in safety. Elizabeth expressed her acknowl- 
edgments of the kindness in the most ani • 
mated terms that her grateful heart could 
dictate, and, taking out her purse, which 
contained now but two rubles and a few 
smaller coins, offered a trifling reward for 
his services. "Poor child I" said the boat- 
man, looking at the contents of her purse, 
** is that all the money you have to defray 
the expenses of your journey hence to 
Petersburgh? Believe me that Nicholas 
Kisoloff will not deprive you of a single 
obol I No, rather let me add to your little 
store ; it wiU bring down a blessing upon 
me and my children." He then threw her a 
•mall piece of money, and returned to his 
boat, exclaiming, " May God watch over and 
protect you, my child I" 

Elizabeth took up the money, and regard* 
ing it with her eyes fllled with tears, said. 
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•*I will preserve thee for my father; thon 
wilt prove to him that his prayers have been 
heard, and that a paternal protection has, 
every where, been extended to me." 

The atmosphere was clear, and the sky 
serene, but the keen breezes of a northerly 
wind chilled the air. After having walked 
for four hours without stopping, Elizabeth's 
strength began to fail. No human habita- 
tion presented itself to her view, and she 
sought shelter at the foot of a hill, the rocky 
summit of which, jutting over, defended her 
from the wind. Near this hill was an ex- 
tensive forest of oaks ; trees which are not 
to be seen on the Asiatic side of the Wolga. 
Elizabeth knew not what they were. They 
had lost some of their foliage, yet their 
beauty was not so much diminished, but it 
might still have excited admiration, had she 
been able to view these European produc- 
tions with pleasure. They, however, recalled 
too forcibly to her mind the immense dis- 
tance which separated her firom her parents : 
she preferred the fir, which solaced that spot 
where she had been reared; which had so 
frequently 3rieilded shade to the days of her 
childhood, and under which, perhaps, lier 
beloved parents at that instant reposed 
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These and similar reflections always brought 
tears into her eyes : " Oh ! when shall I be 
again blessed with beholding them I" — she 
exclaimed ; '' when shall I again hear the . 
sound of their voices ; when again return to 
their fond embraces?" As she spoke, she 
stretched her arms towards Casan, the build- 
ings of which were still perceptible in the 
distant prospect; and, above the town, the 
ancient fortress of the Chams of Tartary* 
presented, from the summit of the rocks, a 
view grand and picturesque. 

In the course of her journey Elizabeth often 
met with objects which aflfected her compas- 
sionate heart in a degree scarcely inferior to 
that of her own distress. Sometimes she en- 
countered wretches chained together, who 
were condemned to work for life in the mines 
of Nertchinskjf or to inhabit the dreary 

* The Chams of Tartary were sovereign princes : but the 
tiUe of Cham is given generally to all the superior officers, 
governors of towns or provinces, among the Tartars, and 
other people of the East. 

t Nertchinsk is a small town of Siberia to the south-east 
of Tobolsk, famous for its silver mines, which are worked 
fur the crown by malefactors and other exiles condemned 
lo these labours. It is situated on the little river Nertchn, 
which flows into the Amoor in the midst of that chain ol 
mountains called the Nertchintkoi Mountains, which com 
.^ all sorts of mineral productions in abundance. 
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ooasts of Angara.* At others, she saw troopg 
of emigrants, who were destined to people 
the new city, which was building, by the 
Emperor's order, on the confines of China ; 
some on foot, and others on the cars whidCi 
conveyed the animals, poultry, and baggage. 
Notwithstanding these were criminals, who 
had been sentenced to a milder doom, for 
offences which might justly have been pun- 
ished with death, they did not fail to excite 
compassion in Elizabeth. But when she met 
exiles escorted by an officer of state ; persons 
whose noble mien called to her recollection 
the condition of her father, she could not for- 
bear shedding tears at their fate. Sometimes 
she ventured respectfully to approach, for 
the purpose of offering consolation. Pity, 
however, was the only gift that she had to 
bestow. With that she soothed the sorrowa 
of many whom she met, and, by a return of 
pity, must she now herself depend for sub- 
gistence ; for on her arrival at Volodimir,t 
she had but one ruble left. She had occu 



* The Angara is a imall xiTer of Siberia, which rites i» 
fhe mountains of Baikal, and waters the gOTemm^nt ot 
IrkuUk. 

t Volodimir or Vladimir, a town and dutchj of gresA 
Bussia, the capital of the government of the same namsw 
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pied nearly tliree months in her journey 
fixjm Sarapol to Volodimir ; but, through the 
kind hospitality of the Bussian peasants, who 
never take any payment for milk and breads 
her little treasure had not been yet exhausted. 
Now, however, all began to fail; her feet 
were almost bare, and her ragged dress ill 
defended her fix)m a frigidity of atmosphere, 
which had already sunk the thermometer 
thirty degrees below the freezing point, and 
which increased daily. The ground was 
covered with snow more than two feet deep. 
Sometimes it congealed while &lling, and 
appeared like a shower of ice, so thick that 
the earth and sky were equally concealed 
from view. At other times torrents of rain 
rendered the roads almost impassable, or 
gusts of wind so violent arose, that Eliza- 
beth, to defend herself from its rude assaults, 
was obliged to dig holes in the snow, cov- 
ering her head with large pieces of the bark 
of pine trees, which she dexterously stripped 
o£^ as she had seen done by the inhabitants 
of Siberia. 

One of these tempestuous hurricanes had 
raised the snow in thick clouds, and had 
created an obscurity so impenetrable that 
Elizabeth, no longer able lo discern the road, 

13 H 
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and stumbling at every step, was obliged to 
stop. She took refuge under a lofty rock, to 
which she clung as firmly as she could, that 
she might be enabled to withstand the fury 
of a storm which overthrew all around her. 
Whilst she was in this perilous situation, with 
her head bent down, a confused noise, that 
appeared to issue from behind the spot where 
she stood, raised a hope that a better shelter 
might be procured. With difficulty she tot- 
tered round the rock, and discovered a kibit- 
ki, which had been overturned and broken, 
and a hut at no great distance. She has- 
tened to demand entrance. An old woman 
opened the door ; and struck with the wretch- 
edness of her appearance, " My poor child,** 
said she, " whence dost thou come, and why 
art thou wandering thus alone in this dread* 
ful weather ?" To this interrogation Eliza- 
beth made her usual reply : " I come from 
beyond Tobolsk, and am going to Peters- 
burgh to solicit my father's pardon.'' At 
these words, a man who was sitting, deject- 
edly, in a corner of the room, suddenly raised 
his head from between his hands, and re- 
garding Elizabeth with an air of astonish- 
ment, exclaimed, "Is it possible that you 
come from so remote a country, alone, in thifl 
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state of distress, and during this tempestuous 
season, to solicit pardon for your father? — • 
Alasl my poor child would perhaps have 
done as much, had not the barbarians tore 
me from her arms, leaving her in ignorance 
of my fete. She knows not what is become 
of me. She cannot plead for mercy. No, 
never shall I again behold her — this afficting 
thought will kill me — separated for ever fix>m 
my child, I cannot live. Now, indeed, that 
I know my doom," continued the unhappy 
father, "I might inform her of it; I have 
written a letter to her, but the carrier belong- 
ing to this kibitki, who is returning to Riga,* 
the place of her abode, will not undertake the 
charge of it without some small compensation, 
and I am unable to ofTer him any. Not a 
single copeck do I possess: the barbarians 
have stripped me of every thing." 

Elizabeth drew from her pocket the last 
ruble she possessed, and, blushing deeply at 
the insignificance of the trifie, asked, in timid 
accents, as she presented it to the unfortu- 

* Riga ii the capital of Livonia, and of a govenunent of 
the same name. It was a Hanse Town, of which the Bue- 
Mans seised possession in 1710, and it has belonged te 
tliem from that period. Its situation on the Baltic, at the 
mouth of the Dwina, renders it Tery commerdaL North 
•atitude 67% east longitude 24*. 
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nate exilOi "K that would be enough?* 
He preased to his lips the generous hand 
that was held forth to succour bim; aud 
then ran to offer the money to the carrier. 
As with the widow's mite, Heavea bestowed 
its blessing on the offering. The carrier 
was satisfied, and took charge of the letter. 
Thus did her noble sacrifice produce a 
fruit worthy of the heart of Elizabeth: it 
relieved the agonized feelings of a parent, 
and carried consolation to the wounded 
bosom of a child. 



Z. 

TyHEN the storm had abated, Elizabeth, 
before she pursued her joumej, em- 
braced the old woman, who had bestowed 
upon her all the care and tenderness of a 
mother; and said in a low voice, that she 
might not be heard by the exile, " I have 
QOtMng left to giver the blessing of my 
parents is the only recompense I have to 
offer for your kindness ; it is the only treas- 
ure I possess." "Howl" interupted the 

old woman aloud, " My poor child, have yon 
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Jien given away all you possessed ?" Eliza- 
beth blushed, and hung down her head. The 
exile started from his seat, and, raising his 
hands to Heaven, threw himself upon his 
knees before her. *• Angel that thou art," 
be exclaimed, ''can I make no return to 
you, who have thus bestowed your all upon 
me?" A knife lay upon the table: Eliza- 
beth took it up, cut off a lock of her hair, 
and said, " Sir, you are going into Siberia, 
and will see the Governor of Tobolsk ; give 
him this, I beseech you, and tell him, that 
Elizabeth sends it to her parents. He will 
perhaps consent to forward it to them as a 
token by which they may know that their 

daughter is still in existence." "Your 

wish shall be accomplished," answered the 
exile, "and if, in those deserts of which I 
am to be an inhabitant, I am not absolutely 
a slave, I will seek out the dwelling of youi 
parents, and will tell them what you have 
this day done for me." 

To the heart of Elizabeth, the gifk of a 
throne would have aflforded less delight, than 
the prospect of thus being able to convey con- 
Bolation to her parents. She was now bereft 
of all, except the little piece of money given 
to her by the boatman of the Wolga. Yot 
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she miglit deem herself ricli, for she had 
just tasted the only pleasure which opu- 
lence could bestow : she had conferred happi- 
ness on a fellow creature, had revived the 
desponding heart of a father, and had con- 
verted tears of sadness, shed by the orphan^ 
into those of consolation. Such were the 
blessings which even a single ruble had 
eflFected. 

From Volodimir to the village of PokrpflF 
the road lies through a marshy flat, covered 
with extensive forests of oaks, elms, aspens, 
and wild apple-trees. In summer these dif- 
ferent trees form so many groves which de- 
light the eye; and they aflFord an asylum 
to numerous banditti. In winter, as the 
boughs, despoiled of their foliage, do not 
afford so easy a concealment, these bands 
of robbers are less formidable. Elizabeth, 
however, during her journey, heard numer- 
ous accounts of robberies that had been 
committed. Had she carried with her valu- 
able property, such accounts might have 
been to her a source of terror ; but, obliged 
to beg her daily bread, poverty was her 
passport ; and the protection of Heaven en 
abled her to traverse the forests in safety. 

A few versts fix)m Pokroff the high roa<J 
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had been torn up by a hurricane, and travel* 
lers proceeding to Moscow* were obliged, to 
make a considerable circuit through swamps 
occasioned by the inundations of the Wolga. 
These, however, were now hardened, by the 
frost, to a solidity equal to that of dry land. 
Elizabeth attempted to follow the route 
which had been pointed out to her; but^ 
after walking, for more than an hour, over 
this icy desert, through which were no traces 
of a road, she found herself in a swampy 
marsh, from which every endeavour to ex- 
tricate herself was, for a long time, exerted 
in vain. At length, with great difficulty, 

* Moscow, or Moskva, formerly the capital of Russia 
before Peter the Great had built St Petersburgh, and now 
the capital of the goyemment of the same name, is one of 
the most considerable cities of Europe. The Earl of Carlisle, 
ambassador firom the court of London to Moscow, in the 
reign of Charles II., gives it a circumference of twelve En- 
glish miles. Voltaire and Coxe enlarge this circumference 
to twenty miles, and state that the number of its inhabitants 
fak 1792 amounted to 328,000 souls. But the magnificence 
of the buildings by no means correspond to the size of this 
Tast enclosure. The handsomest edifices are the cathedral, 
the imperial palace, and the foundling hospital, instituted 
by Catharine II. By the side of the most superb palaces 
stand wretched wooden houses and miserable hovels ; which 
made the Prince de Xiigne say, that Moscow appeared as if 
the castles of four or five hundred noblemen, with their re* 
qiective villages, had been drawn there upon wheels, and 
••tered into an agreement to live together. 
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Bhe attainea a little hillock. Covered with 
mud, and exhausted by fatigue, she seated 
herself upon a stone to rest, and took off her 
sandals to dry them in the sun, which at that 
moment shone in full lustre. The environs 
of this spot appeared to be perfectly desolate: 
no signs of a human dwelling were visible; 
solitude and silence prevailed around. Eliz- 
abeth now discovered that she must have 
strayed far from the road, and, notwith'^tand- 
ing all the courage with which she was en- 
dued, her heart failed* Her situation was 
alarming in the extreme; behind was the 
bog she had just crossed, and before her an 
immense forest through which no track was 
to be distinguished. 

At length day began to close ; and, not- 
withstanding her extreme weariness, she was 
obliged to proceed in search of a shelter for 
the night, or of some person who might have 
the humanity to procure her one. In vain 
did she wander about, sometimes following 
, one track, and sometimes another. No object 
presented itself to revive her hopes, no sound 
reanimated her drooping spirits; that of a 
human voice would have filled her heart with 
transport Suddenly she heard the voices 
of several persons, and, immediately after- 
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wards, saw some men issue from the forest 
Elate with hope, she hastened towards them . 
but, as they drew near, terror again suc- 
ceeded to joy. Their savage air and stern 
countenances dismayed her more than the 
horrors of the solitude in which she had so 
lately been plunged. All the stories she 
had heard of banditti immediately rushed 
upon 'Cr imagination ; she feared lest a 
judgment awaited her for the temerity with 
which she had indulged the idea that a 
special Providence watched over her preser- 
vation ; and she fell upon her knees to hum- 
ble herself in the presence of divine mercy. 
The troop advanced ; stopped before Eliza- 
beth, and, regarding her with surprise and 
curiosity, demanded whence she came, and 
what circumstance had brought her there. 
With downcast eyes, and a trembling voice, 
she replied, that she had come from beyond 
Tobolsk, and that she was going to Peters- 
burgh, to solicit from the Emperor a pardon 
for her father. She added, that, having lost 
her road, she had nearly perished in the 
marshes ; and that she was waiting until she 
had regained a little strength, to go in search 
of an asylum. The men were astonished; 
they questioned her again, and asked hei 
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what money she had to enable her to nndei 
take so long a journey. She drew from her 
bosom the little coin given to her by the 
boatman of the Wolga. "Is that all ?" they 
inquired, " It is all," she replied. At this 
auswer, delivered with a candour that en- 
forced belief the robbers looked at each 
other with amazement They were not 
moved : they were not softened. Bendered 
callous by long habits of vice, an action of 
such noble heroism as that of Elizabeth had 
no such influence over their souls; but it 
excited wonder. They could not compre- 
hend what they felt necessitated to believe ; 
and, restrained by a kind of veneration, they 
dared not harm the object of Heaven's evi 
dent protection : so passing on, they said to 
each other, " Let us leave her ; some super- 
natural Power protects her." 

Elizabeth rose and hastened from them. 
She had not penetrated far into the forest 
before four roads, crossing each other, pre- 
sented themselves to her view. In one of 
the angles which they formed was a little 
chapel, dedicated to the Virgin, and, over it, 
a direction-post inscribed with the names of 
the towns to which the different roads led. 
Elizabeth prostrated herself to offer her 
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grateful acknowledgments to the Omnipo- 
tent Being who had preserved her : the rob- 
bers were not mistaken, she was protected 
by a supernatural Power. 

Hope had restored to Elizabeth all her 
strength, and she entered again on the road 
to PokrojBF with her usual activity. She 
soon regained the Wolga, which forms an 
angle before this village, and flows past the 
walls of a convent of nuns. Elizabeth solic- 
ited shelter under its venerable roof. She 
related the hardships she had undergone, 
and disclosed to the community how much 
she stood in need of assistauce. The nuns 
received her with so much cordiality, and 
lavished upon her such affectionate atten- 
tions, that their kind solicitude reminded 
her of those endearments which she had 
been accustomed to receive from her mother. 
The simple and modest recital that she gave 
of her adventures proved a source of edifica- 
tion to the whole community. Her pious 
auditors could not find words to express the 
admiration they felt at that heroic perseve- 
rance which had endured so many hardships, 
and had sustained so many severe trials with- 
out a murmur. They lamented their inabil- 
ity to assist her with money for the expensei 
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of hei future journey ; but their convent waa 
poor, had no revenue, and was supported by 
charity only. They could not, however, suf 
ter their guest to depart in tattered garmenta, 
and nearly barefoot To provide her with 
better habiliments they stripped themselves, 
and each gave to her a portion of her own 
clothing. Elizabeth endeavoured to decline 
the gifts : for it was of articles necessary to 
iheir own comfort that her generous benefac- 
tresses deprived themselves; but, pointing 
to the walls of their convent, they said, " We 
have a shelter while you have none; part 
of the little we possess belongs to you, for 
you are poorer still than we." 

At length Elizabeth set forward on the last 
stage to Moscow. She was astonished at the 
extraordinary bustle she now witnessed ; at 
the immense concourse of carriages, carts, 
horses, and people of all ranks and ages, 
which was resorting to this great metropolis. 
As she passed onward the crowd seemed to 
augment. In a village where she stopped to 
rest, she found ^very house thronged with 
travellers, who paid so high a price even for 
the smallest lodging, that it was with the ut- 
most diflSculty the destitute Elizabeth could 
obtain even the meanest shelter. Alas I how 
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many tears did she not shed, at receiviDg 
from the hand of scornful charity a little 
coarse food, and at being permitted to rest 
her weary limbs in a miserable shed, which 
scarcely defended her from the wind and 
snow : yet she was not humiliated ; for she 
never forgot that God was the witness of her 
sufferings, and that the happiness of her pa- 
rents was the end she had in view. Neither 
was she exalted; for she was too guileless 
to imagine that she did more than duty pre* 
scribed in devoting herself for their sake, 
and was too affectionate not to feel a secret 
satisfaction in suffering for them. 

While immersed in- thoughts like these, 
the bells of the village struck out; and from 
every side was resounded the name of Alex* 
ander, accompanied by loud acclamations of 
joy. The report of the cannon fix)m Mos* 
cow quite alarmed her, for never before had 
she heard a sound so tremendous. In a timid 
voice she inquired the cause of these unusual 
sounds. ** The Emperor is, no doubt, making 
his entrance into Moscow," said they. — 
^'Howl" exclaimed the astonished Elizabeth, 
" is not the Emperor then at Petersburgh ?" 
They shrugged their shoulders, with an air 
of pity for her ignorance, and replied, " Poor 

14 
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girl ! do you not know that the ceremonj of 
Alexander's coronation must take place at 
Moscow ?" Elizabeth clasped her hands in 
ecstasy. Heaven had again, in an especial 
manner, evinced itself in her favour ; it had 
sent the monarch, upon whom the fiite of 
her parents depended, to meet her on the 
way ; and had ordained that she should ar- 
rive at that period of general joy, when the 
hearts of monarchs recede even from the 
dictates of justice, in favour of those of 
clemency. ** Oh ! my dear parents," she 
exclaimed, looking back towards the home 
from which so great a distance separated her, 
" must such delightful hopes rejoice my heart 
alone? and while your child is happy, must 
you grieve in ignorance of her fate ?" 

In the month of March, 1801, Elizabeth 
made her entrance into the immense capital 
of Muscovy,* imagining herself at the end 
of her labours, and not considering that there 
could be still a calamity to apprehend. On 
her progress through the city, superb edifices, 

* Moscow was formerly the capital of the Russian Bm- 
pire, and the residence of the Czars. Peter the Great con- 
structed a canal which communicates from St. Petersburg^ 
to Moscow. This latter city, though of less consequenoa 
than formerly, is still very commercial. It is situated am 
the Moskwa. North latitude 5&> 36^, east longitude 39*. 
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decorated with all the magnificence of roy 
alty, presented themselves to her admiring 
Bight, but intermixed with wretched cabins, 
whose antiled roofe and broken casements 
aflfordea no shelter from the inclemency of 
the weather. The streets and alleys of Mos- 
cow were so thronged that Elizabeth could 
scarcely proceed through the crowds that 
obstructed the passage. After some time 
she found herself in meadows, richly planted, 
and began to imagine that she was again 
in the country. She stopped to rest in a 
grand avenue formed by rows of birch trees. 
An immense assemblage of well-dressed peo- 
pie thronged this avenue. All were con- 
versing on the subject of the coronation, 
T/ains of carriages passed rapidly backwards 
and forwards. The bells of the cathedral 
rang incessantly, and were answered by those 
of the smaller churches from all parts of the 
town. The sound of cannon, which were 
fired at regular intervals, could scarcely be 
distinguished amidst the overpowering tu- 
mult of this prodigious city. As Elizabeth 
entered the square of the Kremlin,* the 

* The Kremlin is a vast quarter, almost in the centre of 
Moscow, containing the ancient imperial palace, the pleas* 
rre-house, *he Emperor's stables, the | xlace which formerlj 
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orowd appeared to increase at every step 
Bhe took. She timidly appioadied one of 
the great fires which were lighted on thk 
qpot, and seated herself near it Ck>ld, wea- 
riness, and want of food had exhausted her 
spirits; and the joyful hopes of the morning 
were converted into sadness. She had wan- 
dered through the numerous streets of Mos- 
cow, but among the splendid habitations bad 
beheld none that offered to her an asylum. 
She had met people of various nations and 
ranks, but had looked in vain for a friend or 
protector. Some had inquired their way, 
and expressed uneasiness at having mis^d 
it ; how much did she envy them 1 " Hap- 
py," said she, " to have a home to seek ; I, 
who possess none, cannot lose my way ; for 
in every place is shelter equally denied to 
me." 

belonged to the Patriurchf the cathedral, five convoiti, four 
churches, and the arsenaL All the churches of the Krem* 
lin hare auperb bella, and are built in the Gothic ftjie. 
The cathedral is ornamented with nine '.owers eorered with 
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^IGHT now rapidly approached, ana 
the cold became intense. The dejected 
Elizabeth had not eaten a morsel the whole 
day, and was nearly famished with hunger. 
She watched all who passed, to see whether 
she could discern, in their countenances, 
that expression of compassionate benevolence 
which might embolden her to make an 
appeal to their feelings. But, among the 
whole crowd, every individual of which she 
observed so earnestly, no one stood in need 
of her assistance; therefore, they had no 
interest in contemplating her woe-worn 
countenance. At last she ventured to solicit 
an entrance %t the doors of some of the poor- 
est dwellings, but met with rude repulse. 
The hope of gain, during this period of 
festivity, had steeled every heart against the 
importunities of distress. Never perhaps are 
mankind less inclined to liberality than at 
the moment of acquiring an increase of 
wealth. 

Elizabeth returned to the fire in the square 
of the Kremlin. She wept in silence. Her 
heart was so much oppressed that she had 

14* o 
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not even the strengtli to eat a morsel of 
bread which an old woman had given to 
her. She was now, for the first time, re- 
duced to so great a degree of misery that 
she resolved to hold forth her hand to im- 
plore alms that might be bestowed with 
apathy, or refused with scorn. At the mo- 
ment that she was about to try this last 
resource, an emotion of dignified pride re- 
strained the hand she had presented. But 
the cold was excessive; and, in spending 
the night exposed to the open air, her life 
would be endangered, and that life she did 
not consider in her own disposal. This re- 
flection overcame her pride; and, placing 
one hand across her eyes, she stretched out 
the other to the first person who passed: 
"In the name of the father whom you 
revere, of the mother whom you cherish, 
give to me," said she, " a trifle to procure a 
lodging for the night." The man whom she 
addressed surveyed her attentively by the 
light of the flame. "Young woman," he 
replied, "you have chosen a wretched trade; 
are you not able to work ? At your age a 
livelihood may easily be obtained. God 
help youl I never encourage beggars." 
And he passed on. 
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The unfortunate Elizabeth raised her eyet 
to Heaven, as if to implore succour from 
thence ; and, emboldened by a voice of conso- 
lation which then whispered in her heart;, she 
ventured to repeat her appeal to the compas- 
sion of several other persons. Some passed 
without listening to her; others gave to her, 
but it was, in the whole, so little, that she 
could not collect enough to relieve her neces- 
sities. At last, when night was far advanced, 
the crowd was dispersed, and the fire nearly 
extinguished, some of the imperial guards, in 
making their rounds, discovered her. They 
roughly demanded why she remained abroad 
at so late an hour. The stern looks and fierce 
manners of these soldiers overpowered her 
with terror. Incapacitated from uttering a 
syllable, she burst into an agony of tears. 
The soldiers, little affected at seeing her weep, 
assembled round her, repeating, with rude 
familiarity, their question. The trembling 
girl, at last recovering sufficient courage to 
answer, in a voice broken with sobs, said 
that she came from beyond Tobolsk, to peti- 
lion of the Emperor pardon for her father ; 
"I have performed the whole journey on 
foot," continued she, " and, having no money, 
I cannot obtain a shelter for the night." Al 
11 • 
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these words the soldiers burst into a loud 
laugh, and taxed her with falsehood. Eliza- 
beth, more terrified than ever, sought to 
escape, but they would not suffer it, and 
insolently seized her. " Oh ray God, oh my 
fetherl" she cried in accents of horror and 
despair, "will not you come to my succour? 
have you forsaken the wretched Elizabeth ?*• 
During this debate some persons of the lower 
class, attracted by the noise, had assembled 
in groups ; and, by loud murmurs, expressed 
their disapprobation at the cruelty of the 
soldiers. Elizabeth stretched towards them 
her hands, in act of supplication. " Before 
Heaven," said she, " I solemnly protest that 
I have uttered nothing but the truth. I 
come from beyond Tobolsk, to implore par- 
don for my father ; save me, save me ; and 
let me not die, till, at least, I have obtained 
it." These words touched every heart* 
Several persons advanced to her assistance, 
and one of them, addressing the soldiers, 
said, '* I keep the Inn of St Basil in this 
square; let the girl come with me; her 
story appears to be true ; 1 will give her a 
lodging." The soldiers, who had begun to 
be somewhat softened by her distress, con- 
vented to his request, and withdrew. 
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The gratefxd Elizabeth embraced the knees 
of her preserver. He raised her kindly fix)m 
the ground, and, desiring her to follow him, 
led the way to his dwelling, which was at a 
little distance. " I have not a room to give 
you," said he, "there is not one in m^ house 
unoccupied; but my wife will receive you 
into hers for one night. She is kind and 
compassionate, and will readily endure so 
small an inconvenience to serve you." Eliz- 
abeth, trembling and agitated, followed in 
silence. Her guide conducted her to a small 
room, in which a young woman, with an 
infant in her arms, was seated near a stove : 
she rose up on seeing them. Her husband 
informed her fix)m what danger he had res* 
cued the unfortunate girl; adding that he 
had promised to shelter her, at least, for the 
night The young woman expressed her 
satis&ction, and, taking Elizabeth by the 
hand, said, with a smile of encouragement^ 
'*Be comforted, we will take good care of 
you, but never stay out so late again. In 
large towns such as this, it is very dangerous 
for females of your age to be found at a late 
hour in the streets." Elizabeth answered 
that she had no asylum to resort to. Every 
door had been closed against her She 
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owned her poyerty without a blush, and re 
lated all the hardships she had so heroically 
sustained. H^ hosts wept at the recital; 
neither of them thought of doubting her ve- 
racity. The emotions which her story ex» 
cited afforded a proof that it was true. Th^ 
classes of society to which they belonged aro 
not so easily misled by brilliant fictions ; these 
soar beyond their capacities, while over their 
souls, truth, in all its purity, preserves ita 
claims entire. 

At the conclusion of Elizabeth's narrative, 
Jaques Bossi, the innkeeper, said to her, 
'* My influence in this town is but small, but, 
as far as it can be exerted for my own in- 
terest) it shall be for yours." His wife 
pressed his hand in token of approbation; 
and asked Elizabeth if she knew no one who 
oould present her to the Emperor. "No," 
she replied, not wishing to mention young 
Smolof^ lest she should involve him in some 
difficulty; besides no assistance could be 
expected from him, since he was in Livonia. 
"No matter," said the wife of Bossi, "the 
most powerful recommendation to our great 
sovereign is virtue in distress, and that wUl 
plead for you." — " Yes," interrupted her hus- 
band, ^'the Emperor Alexander is to be 
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crowned to-morrow in the church of the As 
flumption. You must place yourself in hia 
way, and, at his feet, must solicit the remis- 
aion of your fether's sentence. I will ao* 

oompany and encourage you." " Oh, my 

generous bene&ctors!" exclaimed Elizabeth, 
clasping her hands with an expression of the 
liveliest gratitude, "Heaven beholds your 
kindness, and my parents will invoke bless* 
ings on you for it : you will conduct me to 
the feet of the Emperor, and will support me 
in his presence — ^perhaps you will be wit 
nesses of my happiness — of the greatest hap- 
piness a human being is capable of enjoying. 
If it be granted me to obtain my father's 
pardon, to be the joyful bearer of the happy 
tidings to him and to my mother, to behold 
their delight — " 

She was unable to proceed: the idea of 
such felicity almost forbade the hope that it 
might be realized. She could not believe 
that her deserts entitled her to expect it 
The panegyrics, however, which her host 
bestowed upon the clemency of Alexander ; 
the various anecdotes they recorded in evi- 
dence of the truth upon which these com* 
mendations were founded; and the graoe 
with which the value of those acts of mercy 
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had been enlianced, reanimated her spirit& 
Elizabeth listened to them with eagerness. 
She would gladly have spent the whole 
night in hearing them repeated; but^ as it 
grew late, her kind hosts wished her to en- 
joy some repose, that she might be the better 
enabled to support the exertions of the mor- 
row. Bossi retired to a small apartment at 
the top of the house, and his wife shared her 
bed with Elizabeth. 

It was long before the perturbation of her 
mind would permit her to sleep. She was 
thankful to Heaven even for her suflferings, 
since the excess of them had heightened the 
value of the generous hospitality she had 
experienced: "Had I been less miserable,** 
thought she, "this good man would not 
perhaps have taken pity on me." When 
overcome by sleep, visions of happiness, in 
various forms, fleeted before her. Sometimes 
fancy presented her parents, their coun» 
tenances irradiated with joy: sometimes 
she imagined the voice of the Emperor, ad- 
dressing her, in terms of approbation and 
compliance with her entreaties; and some- 
times another form presented itself to her im- 
agination, but under characters more vague 
and indistinct { a mist seemed to obscure it 
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from lier sight, and the impression that it 
left upon her heart was the only trace that 
remained. 

On the morrow, as soon as the thunder 
of the artillery, the beating of the drums, 
and the loud acclamations of the people an- 
nounced the dawn of the joyful day, Eliza- 
beth, habited in a dress lent to her by her 
kind hostess, and leaning upon the arm of 
Bossi, joined the crowd which followed the 
procession to the large church of the As- 
sumption, where the coronation was to be 
performed. 

More than a thousand tapers illuminated 
the holy temple, which was decorated in 
all the splendour of Eastern magnificence. 
Upon a dazzling throne, beneath a canopy 
of rich velvet, were seated the Emperor and 
his youthful consort, habited in sumptuous 
dresses, which, displaying to advantage the 
beauty of their forms, gave to their appear- 
ance an air almost celestial. Kneeling be- 
fore her august spouse, the Empress received 
from his hand the imperial diadem, and 
encircled her brow with this pledge of theii 
eternal union. Opposite to the royal pair, 
and in the sacred chair of truth, was th<r 
venerable Plato, the Patriarch of Moscow 

16 F 
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who, in a diaoourse at onoe pathetic and sal> 
lime, recalled to the youthful mind of Alex* 
ander the great duties annexed to royalty, 
and the awful responsibility imposed upon 
his elevated station, in return for the pomp 
that environed it, and the power with which 
it was invested. Amidst the assemblage of 
nations which thronged the cathedral, he 
pointed out to him the hunters of Kami- 
schatka,* bringing tributes of skins from the 
Aleutsky Isles,f which border on America; 
the merchants of Archangel,:^ loaded with 



* The Kamtsohadales, or inlialntants of Kamtschatka, 
possess a lively imagination, an excellent memory, and a 
peculiar readiness in imitating what they see oUiers do. 
Hunting and fishing are their principal occupations. Th« 
dog is their IkTourite domestic animal. They travel im 
little carts, drawn by dogs, and are in general extremely 
superstitious. 

f The Aleutian, or Aleutsky Islands. This is the nam« 
given to that chain of islands which extends from the north 
of Kamtschatka to the continent of America, and which, in 
reality, is only a branch of the mountains of Kamtschatka. 
They were discovered a short time after the island of 
Behring. The word Aleut signifies a bald or naked rock. 
Those islands which are nearest to America are known bj 
the name of Andreanofskoi and the Fox Islands. 

X Archangel is a considerable town of Russia, the oapiWa 
of the government of the same name, situated on the Whit* 
Sea, at the mouth of one of the branches of the Bwina, 
which forms its port, in hit 64« Si' N. and long. 88* 56^ K 
The port of Archangel was the only one by which Euasift 
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rich commodities which their vessels bad 
brought from every quarter of the globe; 
the Samoyeds,* a rude and unpolished peo- 
ple, who come from the mouth of the Qe- 
nissy,f a country condemned to the rigours 
of an eternal winter, where the beauteous 
flower of the spring and the rich produce of 
harvest are alike unknown ; and the natives 
of Astracan4 whose fertile fields yield melons. 



could communicate by sea, with the rest of Europe, before 
Peter the Great had founded St. Petersburgh. Its com* 
meree is still Tery important. 

* The Samoyeds are a Tartar people, who inhabit the north 
of Russia between Asiatic Tartary and the goremment of 
Archangel along the sea-coast, as far as Siberia. They sub* 
list by hunting and fishing like the Kamtschadales. 

t The Yenissey, called Kem by the Tartars and Moguls, 
and Gub, or Khases, which signifies the Ghreat River, by 
the Ostiacks, is formed by two rivers, the Kamsara and the 
Yeikem, which take their course in Chinese Soongory. 
After a long course towards' the north, it fedls into the 
Frosen Ocean. Its banks are lined with high rocky moun« 
tains; it forms several islands, has cataracts between the 
towns of Yeniseisk and Krennoyarsk, and abounds in fish 
of every species. 

{ Astracan is a considerable town of Asiatic Russia, the 
capital of the government of Caucasus, which ancienUy 
formed an independent kingdom, called the kingdom of 
Astracan. It stands on an island, which the Volga forms 
near its mouth in the Caspian Sea, in lat. 46^ 20^ N. and 
long. 4S» 2' £. It is said to contain more than 70,000 
inhabitants, twenty-five Russian churche*. two convents, 
many chapcb bclo).ging to the Armenians Luvhcrans. ani 
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flgB, and grapes of exquisite flaTour: he 
showed him, lastly, the inhabitantB of the 
shores of the Black* and Caspian Seas, and 
of the great Tartary, which, bounded by 
Persia, China, and the Empire of the Mo* 
guls,f extending fipm the extremity of the 
western hemisphere to that of the east^ occu- 
pies nearly hsJf the globe. " Sovereign of 
the most extensive empire of the earth," 
said he, "you who are this day about to 
take the awful oath of presiding over the 
destinies of a state which includes a fifth 
part of the known world ; bear it ever in re- 
membrance that you have to answer at the 
tribunal of Divine Justice for the Gsite of 
millions of your fellow-creatures; and that 
an injustice, through your neglect, done to 
the meanest among them, must be accounted 

Roman Catholics, and even an Indian ten^>le. ItB dream* 
ference is three miles. 

* The Black Sea, anciently the Pontus Euxinut, bathet 
the Russian governments of the Taurida, the Caucasus, 
and Ekatarinoslof. Its principal ports are Kaffii or Theo* 
dosia, Sebastopol, Koslof, and Balaklava. 

t The empire of the Moguls is that vast empire in the 
East Indies, founded by Tamerlane, but which, tifter the 
invasion of Kouli Khan, in 1739, became the piiy of its 
Soubahs, Nabobs, and other Mohammedan goven»:rs. Its 
internal divisions have fixed the establishments ol the En- 
glish in HinJoostan on bases which appear immovable. 
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for at the final day of retribution.^ At 
these words the heart of the young Emperor 
appeared to be sensibly affected : but there 
was one, among the auditors, whose heart 
was not less aflected than his; that of the 
supplicant who was come to solicit the re- 
mission of a father's sentence. 

At the moment when Alexander began 
to pronounce the solemn oath which was to 
bind him to devote his future life to the 
happiness of his people, the enraptured Eliz- 
abeth imagined she heard the voice of mercy^ 
requiring him to break the chains of every 
unfortunate being within his dominions. 
Unable any longer to command her feelings, 
and, aided by a supernatural strength, sho 
pierced the crowd, and, forcing a passage 
through the lines of the soldiers, rushed 
towards the throne, exclaiming, "Mercy! 
mercy 1" The vehemence of her supplication 
interrupted the ceremony, and occasioned so 
much confusion that the guards advanced, 
and, notwithstanding her entreaties, and the 
efforts of Jaques, dragged her out of the 
church. The Emperor, however, would not^ 
on so glorious a day, be invocated in vaii% 
He ordered one. of the ofiScers of his suite 
to inquire what it was that the petitioner 

16* 
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wanted. The officer obeyed; he quitted the 
church in haste, and heard the imploring 
accent of the agonized supplicant, still en- 
deavouring to prevail with the soldiers to 
allow her to return. He started, quickened 
his pace, saw who it was, recognised the 
daughter of the exile, and exclaimed, " It is 
she, it is Elizabeth I" Elizabeth turned: 
she could scarcely give credit to so much 
happiness ; could scarcely believe that Smo- 
loff was there to save her father. Yet it was 
his voice, his features; she could not be 
mistaken. Joy deprived her of utterance, 
and she stretched her arms towards him, as 
to a messenger sent from Heaven to her 
relief. He rushed forward, seized her hand, 
and, in his turn, began to doubt the testi- 
mony of his senses. "Elizabeth," he ex- 
claimed, "is it indeed you? or do I behold a 
vision from Heaven ? Speak, whence do you 

come?" " From Tobolsk." " From To- 

bolsk I and have you travelled hither, alone, 

and on foot?" "Yes," she exclaimed, "I 

came to entreat pardon for my fiither, and 
they force me from the presence of the Em- 
peror." "I will reconduct you to hia 

presence," interrupted the transported Smo- 
loff; "I will present you to him: he wiD 
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not resist your supplications: your prayer 
will be . granted." Smoloff then dispersed 
the soldiers, and led Elizabeth back towards 
the church. The imperial procession was, 
at that instant, issuing from the great gate 
of the cathedral. As soon as the monarch 
appeared, Smolofl^ holding Elizabeth by the 
hand, forced a passage through the guards, 
and threw himself with her at the Emperor's 
feet; "Sire," he cried, "vouchsafe to listen 
to the voice of suflFering virtue ; behold the 
daughter of the unfortunate Stanislaus Po- 
towsky ;* she has come from the deserts of 
Ischim, where her parents have for twelve 

* There is some inconTcnienoe in romances which are 
founded in history, in emplojring well-known names and 
remarkable eras. The Powtowska, or, according to the 
true orthographj, Potocka family, was indeed one of the 
most illustrious in Poland, and a member of that family 
really fell a victim, in Russia, to his patriotic courage : but 
it was Count Ignacio Potocky, and not Stanislaus. He 
was not sent into Siberia, but confined in the dungeons of 
a very rigorous state prison with the brave Kosciusco, and 
h was the Empress Catharine II. who placed him there. 
He was liberated, as well as his companion in misfortune, 
by the son of that Empress, the Emperor Paid, who, from 
the first day of his reign, went to visit the noble martyrs of 
Polish liberty, and broke their chains. 

The young girl who really accomplished two thousand 
lour hundred English miles alone, on foot, to solicit the 
pardon of her father at St. Petersburgh, belonged to no 
distinguished family. Her name was Praskowja Lupolowa 
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years langaished in exile. She has had no 
guide nor protector ; has performed the jour- 
ney on foot, begging her bread, and braving 
scorn and misery, snow and tempests, every 
danger and every fatigue, to implore, of your 
majesty, forgiveness for her father." Eliza- 
beth raised her clasped hands towards Hea- 
ven, repeating the last words, "Forgiveness 
for myfetherl" A clamour of admiration 
arose from among the crowd ! The Emperor 
himself joined in it ; and deeply rooted as 
his prejudices had been against Stanislaus 
Potowsky, in an instant they were totally 
eifaced. He could not hesitate to believe 
that the &ther of a daughter so virtuous 
must be innocent of the crimes alleged 
against him; but, had it been otherwise, 
Alexander would not have withheld for- 
giveness. "The pardon is granted," said 
he; "your father is free." Elizabeth heard 
no more ; at the word pardon, joy overpow- 
ered her, and she fell senseless into the arms 
of Smoloffi In this state she was carried, 
through an immense crowd, who opened t 
passage, shouting with joyful acclamations 
of approbation at the transcendent virtue of 

She died at Novogorod in 1810, tix jean after her gener 
•at dey3tion. Her father was exiled into Siberia in 179S. 
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the heroine, and the clemency of the mon 
arch, and was conveyed back to the house 
of the benevolent Bossi. 

After recovering her senses, the first 
ject that met her eyes was Smolofl^ kneeling 
beside her: the first sound she heard was 
that of a repetition &om his lips of the 
words used by the Emperor; "Elizabeth, 
the pardon is granted, your fether is free." 
For some moments it was by looks only 
that she could express her joy and grati- 
tude; but they expressed more than lan- 
guage could have imparted. At length, 
turning to Smolofi^ she pronounced, in a 
faltering voice, the names of her father and 
mother: "We shall again behold them, 
then," said she; "we shall enjoy the sight 
of their happiness." These words sunk 
deeply into the heart of him to whom they 
were addressed. Elizabeth had not said 
that she loved him ; but she had associated 
him with the first sentiment of her soul, 
with that object of felicity, in which all her 
ideas and all her hopes so long had centred. 
From that happy moment Smoloff ventured 
to indulge a hope, that she would, on a fu 
tore day consent to realize his happiness. 
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gBVBRAL days elapsed before the deed 
^ of pardon conld be drawn up and signed. 
Previonsly to its final accomplishment it 
was requisite to inquire into the causes of 
Potowskj's condemnation ; and the investi- 
gation proved so &vourable to the noble 
Polander, that equity alone would have au- 
thorized the Emperor to break the chains of 
the illustrious patriot But he had listened 
to the dictates of clemency before he knew 
what those of justice required ; an act of 
generosity which those whom he thus nobly 
pardoned never forgot 

One morning Smoloff called on Elizabeth 
at an earlier hour than he had before pre- 
sumed to visit her, and presented to he. 
parchment with the imperial seaL " Behold, 
said he, '' the mandate in which the Emperor 
commands my fether to restore liberty to 
yours." Elizabeth seized the parchment 
and, pressing it Co her lips, bathed it with 
tears. " This is not all," continued Smoloff- 
"our magnanimous sovereign performs a 
noble action in a manner worthy of himself. 
He restores to your father his dignities, hi«i 
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rank, his property : all those honours which 
elevate man in the estimation of his fellows^ 
but which can never elevate Elizabeth. The 
courier who is to convey the order to Tobolsk 
departs to-morrow, and I have obtained per- 
mission from the Emperor to accompany 

him." " And may not I also accompany 

him ?" eagerly interrupted Elizabeth. " Un- 
questionably," resumed Smolofl^ " and from 
your lips only your father must learn that 
he is free. Presuming upon my knowledge 
of your sentiments, I told the Emperor that 
it was your wish to be yourself the bearer 
of the joyful intelligence. He approved the 
design, and charged me with the commission 
of informing you that you have leave to de- 
part to-morrow in one of his carriages, at- 
tended by two female domestics; and he has 
sent a purse of two thousand rubles to defray 
the expenses of your journey." Elizabeth, 
fixing her eyes thoughtfully on Smolofl^ re- 
plied, " From the day on which I first saw 
you, to the present hour, I do not recollect 
that I have obtained a single benefit of which 
you have not been the author. Without your 
assistance, I could not have obtained my fa- 
ther's pardon^ without your generous inter- 
ference, never would he have beheld hii 
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country again : to you then it belongs to 
tell him he is free : this glorious recompenso 

alone is adequate to your benefits." " No, 

Elizabeth," replied Smoloff) " that happiness 
must be yours ; the recompense to which I 
aspire is still greater." — " Oh, Heaven I" ex- 
claimed Elizabeth, " what higher reward can 
there be?" SmolofiF was on the point of 
answering in terms expressive of the rap- 
ture he felt ; but, repressing his emotion, h« 
coloured, and cast his eyes upon the ground. 
An interval of silence ensued ; at length, in 
a faltering voice, Smoloff answered, " Eliza- 
beth, I must not tell you but in the presence 
of your father." 

From the time that SmoloflF had so unex- 
pectedly found Elizabeth, he had not suffered 
a single day to pass without seeing her, with- 
out remaining in her company for many suc- 
cessive hours ; without discovering some new 
reason for loving her more ardently than 
before. But never had he deviated for a 
moment from the respect he owed her. She 
was at a distance from her parents; she 
looked to him alone for protection ; and the 
valuable deposit, thus entrusted to his charge, 
he considered so sacred, that he could not 
have prevailed with himself to utter any 
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fentiment tliat had the least tendency to 
excite emotion either in her countenance or 
her heart 

During the long journey they had to per- 
form, he preserved the same respectful si- 
lence. Constantly seated by her, beholding 
her, hearing her, his passion continued to 
increase, but never overcame his resolution. 
He bestowed upon her always the appella- 
tion of sister; and, though his attentions 
were more assiduous than those of the fond- 
est brother, they were not the less innocent ; 
they were calculated to inspire confidence in 
the most scrupulous delicacy, and must have 
satisfied expectations the most unbounded. 
His sentiments were only perceptible in the 
attempts that he made to conceal them; 
fnendship seemed to prompt all he uttered ; 
in his silence alone could his love be dis- 
covered. 

Before she quitted Moscow, Elizabeth lib- 
erally rewarded her generous hosts; nor, on 
recrossing the Wolga, at Casan, was she un- 
mindful of Kisoloflf the waterman. She in- 
quired for him, and was informed, that, in 
consequence of a serious accident, he had 
been reduced to the lowest state of poverty, 
and was languishing on a sick bed, su^ 
16 
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roonded by six children, who were in want 
of food. Elizabeth requested to be immedi- 
ately conducted to his habitation. When he 
before saw her, it was in poverty, in dejection, 
and clothed in rags ; now that he beheld her 
in splendour, with joy and imimation ^)ark- 
ling in her eyes, and diffusing a brilliancy 
over her whole appearance, he was unable 
to recognise her. Elizabeth took from her 
purse the little coin which he had given her, 
and, showing it to him, brought to his mem- 
ory the act of kindness he had performed ; 
then, laying a himdred rubles upon his bed, 
she added, *' Charity &ils not to reap its re- 
ward; behold that which you gave me, Hea- 
ven now returns a hundred fold.** 

Elizabeth was so eager to rejoin her 
parents, that she travelled night and day. 
On her arrival at Sarapol, notwithstanding 
her haste, she stopped to visit the tomb of 
the missionary. As this was a tribute of 
grateful veneration, almost equivalent to an 
act of filial duty, Elizabeth could not let it 
pass unftilfilled. She beheld once more the 
cross, with the inscription which she had en- 
graved upon it Again she wept over that 
grave where she had formerly shed so man^ 
bitter tears; but these she now shed were 
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fhe tears of soothing consolation. She im- 
agined, that, in that celestial paradise, of 
which he was now a blessed inhabitant, the 
missionary partook of her felicity ; and that, 
in his soul, so full of benevolence, her hap- 
piness added to the happiness which ha 
enjoyed in the bosom of his God. 

But I hasten to bring my story to a con* 
elusion; and, with Elizabeth, to reach the 
dwelling where the days of her absence were 
numbered with excessive anxiety. I will not 
attempt a description of the scene of joy ex- 
hibited at Tobolsk, when young Smoloff pre- 
sented Elizabeth to his father; and she, in 
all the effusions of her grateful heart, ac- 
knowledged the blessings she owed to his 
assistance. Elizabeth would not consent to 
let her parents be informed of her approach. 
She learned at Tobolsk that they were well , 
and this information was further confirmed 
at Saimka. Wishing agreeably to surprise 
them, she proceeded, with a palpitating 
heart, to their cottage, attended only by 
Smoloff. What varying emotions agitated 
her as she crossed the forest, drew near the 
banks of the lake, and recognised every tree 
and every rock, adjacent to the habitation 
of her parents 1 At last she caught sight of 
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the paternal roof; she rushed forward; bat 
the violence of her feelings obliged her to 
Btop. Alas I behold the state of human nar 
tore! we seek for happiness in excess of 
joy; which excess, more violent in its ef- 
fects than that of misery, we are not able to 
bear. Elizabeth, leaning upon the arm of 
SmoloflF, faintly uttered, "If I should find 
my mother ill." The fear of such a calami- 
ty moderated the happiness which had over- 
whelmed her, and recovered all her strength. 
Again she ran : she reached the threshold : 
she heard the sound of well-known voices, 
and called to her parents in an ecstasy which 
almost deprived her of sense. The door was 
opened, and her father appeared. At the 
cry he uttered her mother rushed out, and 
Elizabeth, unable to support herself, fell 
into their extended arms. "It is Elizar 
beth," exclaimed Smoloflf, "she is bearer 
of your pardon: she has triumphed over 
every obstacle, and has attained, from the 
generosity of the Emperor, even more than 
Bhe had expected." These words added not 
to the joy of the delighted parents : every 
sensation was absorbed in that allpowerftd 
one of happiness in again beholding their 
ehild. She was restored; and this was, to 
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them, the greatest blessing on earth. Long 
did they remain in a delirium of joy which 
could admit of no increase. A few uncon- 
nected sentences escaped from their lips, but 
they knew not what they uttered. In vain 
■did they seek for words to express the feel- 
ings that overpowered them ; by tears and 
by looks only could they make themselves 
understood; and their strength, as well as 
their reason, began to fail under excess of 

Smoloff prostrated himself at the feet 
of Stanislaus and Phedora. " Oh," he ex- 
claimed, "condescend, in this moment of 
your bliss, to regard me also as your child. 
Hitherto Elizabeth has condescended to dis- 
tinguish me by the affectionate name of 
brother; but now, perhaps, she will permit 
me to aspire to a title still more endear- 
ing." 

Elizabeth seized a hand of each of her 
parents; and, regarding them with looks 
of the tenderest affection, she thus spoke: 
" Without the aid of M. de Smoloflf I should 
not perhaps have been here. It was he who 
conducted me into the presence of the Em- 
peror, who advocated my cause, who solicited 
your forgiveness, and who obtained it. It is 

Q 
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he who has been so zealously insUnimenta) 
in restoring you to your rights, and who hat 
reconducted me to the bosom of my beloved 
parents. Oh, my mother, instruct me how 
lo convince him of my gratitude I teach me, 
my fkther, how to requite it I" Phedora,* 
embracing her daughter, answered, "You 
must convince him of your gratitude by 
bestowing upon him your love ; a love like 
that which you have seen me bear to your 
father." Stanislaus, interrupting her, ex- 
claimed, in an accent of enthusiasm, " Oh I 
my Phedora, who can appreciate the gift of a 
heart like thine ! It is above all val ue. But, 
on such an occasion as this, the generosity of 
Elizabeth cannot be too great" Elizabeth, 
uniting the hand of Smoloff with the hands 
of her parents, said to him, with a look of 
fascinating innocence and with the most 
modest timidity, "Will you promise me — 
never to forsake them ?" — " Oh happiness !" 
he exclaimed, " infinitely beyond my desert 
Her parents give her to me, and she con- 
sents to be mine." His rapture was such as 
to deprive him of further utterance; and 
such was the enthusiasm of his love, that, at 
this moment, he could scarcely imagine there 
was, in the disposal of Heaven, a happine<9a 
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more unmingled, a happiness which could 
equal that which he now enjoyed. The 
transports of the mother in again beholding 
her child ; the exultation of the father, who 
owed, to the unprecedented eflforts and mag- 
nanimity of his daughter, the recovery of 
his liberty, even the inexpressible satisfac- 
tion of Elizabeth herself who had already 
fulfilled the most sacred of human duties, 
and who had evinced a virtue unparalleled, 
did not, in the estimation of Smoloff, appear 
in any degree comparable to the happiness 
for which he was indebted to love alone. 

Were I to attempt a description of the 
days that followed, I would represent the 
fond parents informing their child of all the 
apprehensions, alarms, and anguish they had 
experienced during her long absence; I 
would represent them listening, with the 
alternate emotions of hope and fear, to the 
recital she gave of the diversified adventures 
of her long and perilous journey ; I would 
recount the blessings which her &ther in- 
voked on all who had been the friends and 
protectors of his child, and show the tender 
Phedora exhibiting the lock of hair, sent by 
Elizabeth, which she wore next her heart, 
and which enabled her to divert the painful 
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solicitude of many a tedious hour ; I would 
attempt to convey, to my readers, some idea 
of their feelings on that day when the exile, 
who brought it, presented himself at the 
door of the cottage, to inform them how 
greatly he was indebted to the generosity of 
their daughter; I would endeavour to paint 
the grief excited by the narrative of her 
sufferings, and the joy which they felt upon 
the recital of her virtues; and finally I 
would describe their departure from their 
rustic habitation and from the land of exile, 
where they had encountered so many evils, 
but where they had likewise experienced 
the greatest happiness, enhanced by the soi^ 
rows which had preceded it; and by the 
tears which its acquisition had cost them ; 
like the sun whose rays are never more 
vivid and refreshing than when they pene- 
trate the vapours which envelop him, and 
reflect their bright beams upon the fields and 
foliage bespangled with dew. 

Pure and almost spotless as the angels^ 
Elizabeth was destined to participate, on 
earth, a happiness resembling theirs, and 
like them to live in innocence and love. 

Here I shall conclude; for, when repre- 
sentations of human happiness are prolonged| 
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they become fatiguing, because they become 
improbable ; and the moment we lose sight 
of probability, the narrative ceases to intercsi 
us , for we all know, from experience, that a 
perpetuity of bliss is not the lot of humanity ; 
and even language, which is so copious and 
varied in its expression of sorrow, is poor 
and inadequate in the delineation of joy- 
one day of happiness is sufficient to exhaust 
them all. 

I have described Elizabeth as restored to 
her parents. By them she is conducted into 
Poland, the place of her nativity, and rein- 
stated in the exalted rank occupied by her 
ancestors — ^by them she is united to the man 
whom she loves- -to the man whom they 
esteem worthy of her love. 

Here then let us close the narrative, and 
leave her completely happy. Were I to add 
one page more to my story, I should be ap- 
prehensive, from my own knowledge of the 
vicissitudes of human life, of the crosses, the 
fallacious hopes, and the fugacious, as well 
as chimerical happiness, which mark its 
tenor, that I might have some misfortune to 
recount; for temporal happiness is never *o/ 
long duration. 
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